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PREFACE 


TO 

THE SECOND SERIES. 


In presenting a Second Senes of “ Distingmslied Anglo- 
Indians ” to the public, I hare been actuated by the desire 
to leave my work in a more finished condition than on the 
first occasion Besides, more than half of the formei 
volume had been published before , while the piesent one 
may lay claim, to chiefly new matter One London cntac of 
the Ftrst Seiies did me the honour to say that it “is now a 
fairly complete ‘ Indian Men of the Time ’ , ” another, that 
“ the book is nght-mmded and high-minded , ” and a third, 
that it ought to “ find its way into the hbrary of every one 
mterested m the histoiy and welfare of India ” Surely the 
force of praise to an old Anglo-Indian author could no fur- 
ther go , and there is great satisfaction in hopmg that the 
Senes now given wdl afioid a better title to deserve it The 
prmcipal sketches are far less numerous than m the formei 
Series, and some of them, perhaps, of not so highly impor- 
tant a character But they are all of men who have done 
really good woik for, and deserved well of, their countiy 
In the majoiity of cases, the “ Distmgmshed ” have been 
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put m order according to dato of appointmont or commi*- 
noB- Tlufl -wui not attempted in the Fmt Bents rrhero 
aunply penonal atetche* ■with hiatoncol intadenta relatiTO 
to the Tint "War m AfghnniatATi tho great TnArfli' Hutinj- 
Burma, Indian and Eastern Eailways, form the <diief eub- 
jeetB of puhho interest. I am still well awaro that many 
deserting Anglo-Indian heroes nro not mentioned in this 
wort and that there ore ranons glonons achiorcments or 
heroic episodes omitted. But in tho wido range of Indian 
history tht^^ are done full ^nstico to hy other wntors. One 
might hat© dwelt with pndo and pleofure on tho pillant 
Defence of JcDalahad — tho rerv name bringing to mmd 
I^hting Bob "* (Sir Eobort) and tho heroic Lady Solo 
also tho Tind pictnro of Dr Brvdon, tho solilary white- 
faced horseman who “clinging to tho ncel. of hl» horse 
in tho ortrenuty of mortal weakness ” alone escaped 
to that famous fortresst — and on a minor lets known yet 
hardly Icn glorious episode of tho First Afghan TTar tho 
defence of Knhun, by Captain Lewis Brown and another 
notable inadent at tho samo tune that of tho defence of 
Quetta by Captain Bean. 

Something might also hare been said of that grand fact 
in Indian history tho rthef of tho gammon of Atrah, at on 
early penod of tho Indian Mutmr by tho brnTo and hero!'' 
artilleryman Major Tinixnt Eyre And thus my Iwwk 
would bare been flooded with glonouidecd^ by dbtinguiihcd 
Anglo-Indlani of undnng fame j lacing other sletrKci at 
a ditctmnt though among tho sul jeets of thnn, in a more 

Sft uo « »ut> ( f Or»tr*l J IL lJ«liw C.I1, 
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peaceful "way, there are also incidents -wliicli, like the minor 
relief of Arrah and the greater of Lucknow, can never die ' 
The mention of railways m India leads one to think of 
telegraphs — ^together the ever-active levers of civihzation 
and order And here I cannot help alluding to the re- 
markable error made by the-cntic m a well-known London 
30 umaL In my sketch (JS'irat Senes, page 281) of a dis- 
tmguished servant of G-ovemment — who has done so much 
and so weU for Indian railways — ^it is mcidently noted that, 
as a commencement, a hne of telegi*aph “ had been actually 
laid and worked between Calcutta and Kedgeree, at the 
mouth of the Hooghly nver” On this the above self- 
satisfied, but generally well-informed and able reviewer, was 
pleased to remark that the first telegraph hne in India “ ex- 
tended from Calcutta to Saugor Island, and not only to 
Kedgeree ” Now the line at first opened was simply from 
Calcutta to Kedgeree The information — ^however shght — 
was not given without careful research, which the British 
pubhc, in all cases, have every nght to expect 

The despatch from Lord Dalhousie to the Court of Direc- 
tors, dated Apnl 23, 1852 (m Parhamentary Eetum Ko 
243, dated May 16, 1855), begms — “We have the honour 
to transmit the accompanying report from the Government 
of Bengal, announcmg the completion, by Dr W B 
O’Shaughnessy,* of the line of electric telegraph from 
Calcutta to Kedgeiee ” Saugor Island, at that tune, was 
only thought of or mentioned as the eventual terminus 
There are a few other matters, mdudmg a misprmt or two m 
the Kirst Senes, (not to dwell on two at the begmnmg of the 
review m question, where the very titles of two of my works 


Afterwords Sir W O’Slianghnessy, and eventually Sir W Brooke 
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on Burma are -ffrongly gircn.) a slip of the author f pern 
and *0 forth, ■which probaUj influenced thm notice hy mj 
“ candid fnend,” and ■which, had it been adnfahlo, I should 
have liked to discuM "with him^ os he la endently one who 
can be pleaeant aa ■well oa matractive when not too cntical 
these quahtiea, m the eiennse of the liberal and humano art 
only ranking second to what arc justly considered its chief 
requisites — mformnbon and nnpartaihty But, os an old 
Anglo-Indian enbe, I am annons to stand well ■with a 
journal which did me the honour to say whflo noticing 
Our Burmese Wars and Bolationa ■with Burma — with 
the matter of my two prenous volumes forming the only 
authontabvo standard of roferonc© on tho Second Burmese 
"War — that tho narrabve of tho events of 1852,” iB which I 
took ** an oebro port is spirited and correct. I ihonld 
like my “Ihstinguishcd Anglo-Indians to bo considered 
at least equally correct 

There is one novel fcatoro which will bo obserrod in this 
Second Senes, A considorablo spaco has been doroted to tho 
great subject of Educabon considered by Lord "U ilhnm 
Bontmek, as before remarked, tho first want tho tceond 
and tho third ■want of India. • And, juThapi 'wo never 
were so near a good and useful svitcm as at pres<.nt The 
names of Lord Macaulay and Mr ^ oodrow stand proml 
ncntly forward as our mofct influi nbal worViog In Ibn 
oducationUls, The latter will stvles tho former ** the Cr^ 
master of the English langtngi. and no dnuht had hl« 
Lordship Ikvu ahto when 3Ir IN oodrow first collectoil hw 
Minnies ” or os stated elsewb re rr«cncd them from 1110 
white ants the “‘Scstor of E<lumtion m Itncal” woull 

• flttii ff \9 r r{>Jm] lilmlirr “ p 831 f ni ^rrws. 
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liave leceircd a Iieaitj sLalcc of llic hand, and that generous 
help and praise -which evei llo-wed, -nheu well deseived, fioni 
England’s brdhant hisloiiau, unin ailed critical essajust, 
popular orator, and classic jicet In addition to some uu- 
puhlished jiarticulais regaiding the “Minutes,” I have been 
able to give the “ Great Minute ” on Education m India 
entiic , a performance haidly inferior to some of the im- 
mortal Essays -which Loid Macaulay has loft behind Some 
“Estiacts” from “ Enpubhshed Minutes” Anil be found m 
an Aiipendix Eepcatiug -\\ hat is said elsewhere, it may here 
be rcmarlcod that Mr Woodio-w discovered the late Lord 
Macaulay’s educational “Minutes” scattered among the 
records at the office of the Directoi of Public Instiuction, 
Calcutta (1862), and caused fifty copies, foi private cn dila- 
tion, to be prmted at his o-wn expense For this he received 
the thanks of Lord Ca nnin g — a fact alone sho-wmg that the 
“Minutes” should have been more extensively pubhshed 
long ago The Appendices, as m the former Series, contain 
a fair share of varied and sometimes highly useful infonna- 
tion “ Brief Eotices of Distmguished Anglo-Indians ” 
form another ne-w feature m the -work The sketches 
greatly vary in length, as the subjects do m merit, al- 
though they are all “ distinguished ” A fe-w Anglo-Indian 
anecdotes and mcidents also take the place of Anglo-Indian 
and sporting periodical hterature m the First Series , so I 
trust that the entei-tamment no-w offered "wiU be pleasant as 
■well as profitable to all readers, especially true fnends of 
India, who may honour these pages -with a perusal 

W P B L 

Lokdoit, December, 1887 

PosTScniTT — ^While the year is fast drawmg to a close. 
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it lias been pointed out bj good nuthonty that disqxuotmg 
doubts and uncertornfacs nro causing the ^nir spectre to 
stalk orer Europe — m -which case ho generally takes & 
^steady loot nt India also — or that tho pohtical atmosphere 
is thick -with fcon and rmnouit of that socuung inontahlo 
/result in the history of great nations — j hnt -which wu 
a^l trust may bo a-rorted m the now year because it ii that 
(ast process which is fore© aHowod and pmcribcd hr tho 
law of nature for jusbee sake ” when ovory other remedr 
fnila. Peace -under any circomstancos, howoTcr must eomo 
at lost, not being hko restoring the dead« impossible Turn 
mg for a moment from nabont to individnals, this forcci a 
• thought of two eminent men sketched in tho Finl Serxet 
who haro passed a-way donng tho year • and n few words 
dn^tho distmguiihed rotemn Anglo-Indian administrator 
justji^departcd (Bocomber 28) who was only seeond to tho 
immortal Lawrences in tho Punjab Sir Robert Montgomeg ^ 
-WHS one of tho foremost of that famous dass^of Anglo- 
Indian arihani who -wisely understood tho uses of -war 
whoso watch-word^ or guiding star was peace With a dj« 
posibon sweet os summer” ho was not of that impractic 
^ahlo sentuncntal school of statosmeu who could see no p^ol 
come out of a well-conducted -war a war of strategic sliU in 
a good cause and for that Tciy reason ho was the itern ad 
Toeateof peace dunng his long and abloP Unj ^mlr 1 
with Sir Robert in the countiy of tho fitt nters — a famou 
hud which 1 Todnecd the direst and braTest foe Pn^Un J errr 
had in the the almost lOTinril le Khalta ormT— then ^ 
as nearls found rest as she < rcr did in our great m 

Flf rmUa C.I E. a*eDlor«t KuWni t 

Ktl imteitit, Is IcC'Ua, llii U* b 
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Empire And noiy the liard-ivoiking, wnim-liearted Insli- ^ 
man — m the sunset of life, levcrcd m his oivn loved county, , 
Eerry — is at rest InmseK 

■Writing of peace, a graceful poet of the last gcneiation 
sang — 

“ Nowljcro finds she rest with men, 

Or only with the dead 1 ” 

But, as finely expressed h}"^ another iioet, as if alluding to a 
lastmg felloivship among Anglo-Indians, there is the pleas- 
ing hope to sustain them, tvhen “ the old famihar faces ” 
aie lemoved from the ivorld’s stage one by one — 

* * ’We shall nil meet ngain, 

Not in tho wood or plain, 

Nor by the lake’s green marge 
Tho past shall be lived o’er 
By a far greener shore, 

With onr souls set at large ”* 


From the new Faber Birthday Book ” 


To a Ldl^c Party , — Poems. 
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DISTINGUISHED ANGLO-INDIANS. 


SAMUEL DAVIS, B.C.S., P.E.S.; 

AITD THE 

DOMESTIC THEEMOPTL^ AT BENAEES * 


“ I talk not of mercy, I talk not of fear , ‘ 

He neither must know who would serve the Yi 2 acBR ” 

JByron + 

The first appearance of Mr (afterwards Sir John) Davis’s 
short but most strange and eventful “ History ” was in 1844 
The whole impression was soon exhausted, and a renewal, 
with additions, was supphed m 1871 for the use of piivate 
friends and relatives The prmcipal details were gathered 
by the author from a very distmguished Anglo-Indian, 
the Hon Mountstuart Elplunstone, appointed, on his first 
arrival m India, to assist Mr Davis’s father, the Judge and 

• The greater portion of the following sketch onginally appeared under 
the head of a “Supplement,” by the Rev John Lockwood, Rector of King- 
Lara, Oxon , to a most interesting cnaptor in Bntish Indian History, entitled 
“ Virior Ah Khan, or the Massacre of Benares ” 

The title of “ The Domestic Therraopyltc ” may be cither attributed to the 
author of the “Chapter,” Sir John Davis (son of the hero), or to Lord 
Valentia — ^probably the coinage (most appropnate) of the latter’s fanciful 
brain {Sec Note 1 , also Benares, Appendix I ) 

•f The couplet above quoted appears on the titlepago of the more lengthy 
Narrative 

B 
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UjLgutrate of Benares, and irlio vos present at tto timo of 
the remit, Tmo ouongb, there srero episode* m tho proat 
Indian Mutuiy like tho*e hero recorded and the anthor m 
his preface conies to the in<mtaWo conclusion of all candid 
men rrho hare studied the subject that had tho first out 
break at Meerut, m 1857 been as speedilj quenebod and 
the motmons rogunonts prevented, from marthing to BolUi, 
the perila of that cnsie have been greatly^ dimin 

lehed-”* 

The story of Tixior Ah Khan tho spunous child of a 
King of Oudh of conrao denrea all its interest from tho 
terrible masiacro at Benoroa, which took place nearij- nmotT 
yean ago Thi* is indeed a long tune to go back for a 
sketch but the subject Is ono httlo known to readon of 
Indian history and the British public while Tcvicwing tho 
gallant deeds of diitingmihed men of tho past i* often of 
great use in teaching us how to act in the present under 
Similar or nearly sutular arcmnstancc*. To think of an 
Anglo-Indian hko Samuel Dans, with stout heart and strong 
onn with a firmness and counigo worthy of I-x»mdas de- 
fending the gorge m lus bouse against tho floreo asnilant* 
who wore presnug upwards to dostror him, is an ennof hng 
thought for oTery Engbshman to dwell on. To this miT b* 
added the glowing word* of the CrtJ'mftaroTK‘wcr(?io 1 18VV) 
of Lord Toignmouth s Life and Coirctpondcncc For nf^rlr 
an hour and a half did the Bntish p-ntloman lid d fUnro 
to the ruthlcf* gang of murdtrers who wem pre^'^mi, on to 
bis destruction— for nearly on liour and n half di 1 he sue* 
ce^uUy defend hu lift and, dearer than Iif hi^ wif and 
children, who wtro looking on with terror and dumar II'* 
courage and constancy pr».yailed at fa*rt And what wa* 
tho weapon UM'd on thin mom* nloun occasion ? Not a 
or musket not a sword or I»ayouet not a J-tiJIv 3Ioj lih ^ 

Al PS *I Hni of n ” f OtnrrJ Pcvt>t- U U 
Bdl ItofTtUU* U t, ti* l« o»*BaAn I »l Wr^l Kti *• * 
lUVMsr »tlt*tntwillr»4ie(ti*U<tUy k-vl 

•t IfTK pHifC’! (T iimUUkfVBta'* t »»“*'• 

B it* BvlX «TB «• ttjfr w*f b«ftt t tri^r t-#* • 

itmff'urJ u Uttlr fTjjvr fUlUft, 
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Coorg Imife oi daggei, but simply a spear — some say a bog- 
spear, others a spear of ceiemony, as will be seen m the 
nariative — ^wlucb Mi Davis bad providentially seized m the 
flight to the roof of his house Had there been a “ Victoria 
Cross ” m his time, beyond a doubt, such a biave and 
vigoious defender would have had his leward 

The story of Vizier All,* it may here be lemarked, be- 
longs to the ad m mistiation of Su John Shore (Lord Teign- 
mouth) 5 but the sequel to the tale — a tiagic one — comes 
under that of his successor, Loid Mommgton (the Marquess 
Wellesley) 

The former had no sooner returned to Calcutta from 
Lucknow than he embarked to letum home, wheie his mea- 
sures regarding Vizier Ah were entirely approved of by the 
British Grovemment and the Court of Directors Even 
before q^uittmg Lucknow Sir John Shore had received 
advices from England, announcing the appomtment of Loid 
Mommgton, and his own elevation to an Irish peeiage He 
embarked at Calcutta early m Maich, amidst the highest 
possible enthusiasm and admiration of the inhabitants 
Lord Mommgton arrived m India m May, 1798, when his 
attention was immediately occupied by the threatening 
aspect of affairs m Mysore Havmg now, we trust, excited 
a httle mterest m the “ Domestic Thermopylse at Benares,” 
let us proceed to the relation of events, as given m their 
proper course 

In the year 1798, the East India Company deposed Viziei 
Ah from the throne of Oudh (to which he had succeeded as 
the reputed son of Asoph-ud-dowlah) , on account of his 
vices and cruelty, but gave him a splendid pension, and 
permitted him to take up his residence m the laige and 
beautiful city of Benares, where he hved in almost regal 
splendour It is said that he spent whole days and mghts 
with the lowest associates, m revelry and drunkenness , on 
one occasion, enraged at a tall from a favourite horse, he 
ordered it to be burnt ahve To his great profligacy and 

* He -was eventually conveyed to Calcutta , and died a wretclied pnsoner 
in Fort William, May, 1817 At his bunal, a constabulary force was pre- 
sent to keep the peace 

B 2 
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Trnelty a» la often the case "with Onentala he added great 
•nnning and perceiring among the chief* of India a jea 
loniy at the mcreaaing power of the English ho detennmcd 
to make use of it to regam if posaible the throne from 
which he hod been deposed* 

He earned on hi* mtngaoa with great secrecr and 
ohtainod promises from manT of the most powerful of the 
natire princes that the/ would render him awistanco as 
soon as he ihould hare commenced such a rerolt against tho 
Engluh os wonid hold out any prospect of tuoccs*. Rely 
mg on these promnea, ho mcreasod hi* troop* and retamers, 
and watched his opportnnity to nnfnrl the standard of re- 
bolhom But notwithftonding the •ccrooy with which ho 
earned on hi* plans, Mr Bans, tho Ohicf Magiitroto of 
Benares, discorcrcd that ho was engaged in plots against tho 
Enghih and wrote to tho Goromor Qonoral, to adnso that 
ho ehould be immodiatoly remored from Benarci, where ho 
wo* surrounded hy chiefs and people of doublfol loyaltr 
and where ho wo* so near tho kingdom from which bo had 
been deposed, os to bo able to keep up a eonitant commnni 
cation with it and that ho should bo ordered to reside at 
Port William, where all attempts to tamper with the fidclitr 
of tho NatiTo Princes or to spread di^ntent among thi 
people might bo casilr frustrated. 

In codkCK^nonco of thi* communication an order wa* du 
patched to tho ^ iticr to IcaT© Iknare* and proci'cd to 
Calcutta- He no sooner rocciTcd thi* communication than 
iieouig that then, was no time to l>o lost, he dctormlneil at 
once to jul his plans into riomtiyn and to comm nre hi< 
long poditated nbclbon for ho knew tliat If he once left 
Bonan*, tho »ccno of action and remoToJ to Calcutta h** 
would Ik watched cut off from hia fncndu, aa<l lotc all 
hojK* of tucce**. 

At that time there wen manT I ngli*h rciil nil »l 
Ik nare*, cither officiaU «f the Eart InJu C m| \dt i r 
rngag«sl m differvnt hratichrs of trml'’ an 1 comm rtv Th" 
chief t f the» wrrv ifr Chemr the Rr*iJ'-nt and Mr I>an» 

thejulffesnd Fir«t b!»gnlnile wh'v** houin a fr *1 m a 
mile without the air pat'^ acd ihrrr nulr* s^rdn I'tto 1 
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them, "were large cantonments, containing a brigade of the 
Anglo-Indian army 

On the 14th January, 1799, soon after his order of re- 
moval, the Vizier commenced his revolt Leaving a large 
force m the city, he proceeded, -with 200 chosen men, to the 
house of Ml Cherry, under the pretence of paying him a 
fnendly visit, but mth the real purpose of puttmg him to 
death , and on his way thither he fell m with Mr and Mrs 
Davis, letuming from their usual mommg nde on an ele- 
phant The mstant he saw them he held a short consulta- 
tion with his friends, whethei he should at once attack and 
kill them on the spot, or should leave them for the present , 
and it was decided that as they did not appear to have any 
suspicion of his intentions, it would be better to proceed 
first to the house of the Eosident, which was farthest fiom 
the city, and take them m his way back 

Mr Davis at once perceived that the Vizier was engaged 
m some treacherous and hostile design, but thought it best 
to conceal his opimon , and havmg received and returned 
the salutation of the party with apparent indifference, he 
hastened home, and immediately despatched a messenger to 
Mr Cherry, to warn him of some impendmg danger But 
it was too late Already had the unfortunate Resident and 
his friends fallen beneath the swords of the Vizier and his 
soldiers , and before any escape could be effected, oi any 
preparation be made for defence, they were seen hastening 
towards Mr Davis’s house What was to be done ^ Who 
were to be trusted ^ Were the native servants m the plot ^ 
Should they resign themselves at once to despair, and peiish 
without a struggle ? Mr Davis possessed a bold and master 
spmt, but what could the courage of one man, however 
resolute^ without a weapon, avail agamst two hundred troops 
armed to the very teeth ^ It was a moment of agony , but 
Ml Davis at once perceived the only hope of safety, though 
that hope was a forlorn one 

In India the loofs of the houses are flat, and ascending 
to the roof of his own house was a narrow spiral staucase, 
with a trap-dooi at the top made with strong bamboo and 
thick mattmg, which let down upon the entrance IJj^ 
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Btairciiio ho tirged hia trembhng -wife and a Portn^CM 
nurse, -with one of his two little children • in her arms— 
but where was tho other P His wifo ventured down to sooh 
for it, but was soon obliged to return, having scarcely 
escaped the pursuit of armed mon. But what was her joy 
■when she mot, at the top of the stairs, the chHd whom she 
had sought at the peril of her life P Mr Davis 8CK)n fol 
lowed, takmg with him a long and fonmdablo spear which 
ho hod snatched from the banils of a native servant whoso 
ofBco it ■was — according to Castern custom — to wait with it 
before his master s door ready to accompany any of tht 
family m their palanquin. 

The Tiller after searching the lower part of the house 
■without finding the inmates ordered some of hU men to 
mount the spiral staircase On the roof at the top of 
the stairs, sto^ hir Dans the trapnioor partially lifted up 
and the spear m hia hand and the instant the first man 
turned the angle with a ngorous thrust — to which the 
foarfol porQ of his position added energy — ho threw him 
wounded down the stairs. Another and another followed 
forced on by the Vuu-r but with the same result finng 
their pistols up the stairs m hopes of hitting the brave 
defender But, fortunately tho thick mntliug of the traj>- 
door proved to bo bullet proof. Unal le to gam the roof 
the "N izicr now paused but presently ordered one of hli 
strongest men to watch his opportunitv and selrc the spear 
Ho did so But, br making n prop of the tmp^o< r Mr 
Davis witli a sudden jerk drew it lack alioosl rutting io 
two the man s bands with the sharp sides Another jtiuv 
ensued and the nurse ventunog to look ott r the parai’»'t 
to dincoTt r tbo eaus. nyriTod a bullet in her arm f r men 
had K'en j laced m difftn nt situations, with < rders to fin 
at anr one thev could catch sight of on th< roof ‘Si-arlT an 

hour had now pas^d since the Mil r hidi nton 1 ll e h u»**t 

wh n pre*- ntlt a wdl kwoim rule* was heanl < n the s air* 
aud an <11 gn t hade,! native s rrant with the 

news that the \tz\ r and his m**t» w n Tli 

imi n i ICO uj lU Mr Dwis was that th*' f 1 1 r-m Li H' « 

»lrt» 111 irv^lfir^ P th U 
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foiced to act a tiaitoi’s pai’t, and tliat from bclimd liim 
rrould nisli armed meu , but, being courmeed of bis lidebtj, ' 
be admitted bim to tbe roof, as ■well as some otbeis wbo 
bad come fiom tbeii biding-places It was now ascei tamed 
tbat tbe Yizier bad "withdrawn bis men to a bttle distanee, 
and bad despatched some of them to tbe city, no doubt foi 
tbe pui-pose of obtammg Liddeis to scale, oi niatenals to 
fire, tbe bouse 

Tbe only hope now of tbe besieged was tbat tbe news of 
tbe revolt bad reached tbe cantonment, and tbat assistance 
would arrive before it was too late It was a state of 
feailul suspense, but before long they beard tbe distant 
trampbng of boises Was it tbe Viziei returning, oi was 
it tbeir friends coming to then rescue? Mi Da-vis shut 
do'wn tbe trap-door, and approached towards tbe paiapet , 
and a burst of joy proceeded fiom tbe whole party as they 
peiceived a regiment of cavalry, beaded by Engbsb officers, 
gallojimg towards tbe bouse 

It appears tbat Mr Cleves, a deputy judge, seizmg tbe 
opportumty while tbe Yizier was at Mr Davis’s, mounted 
bis horse, and by a circmtous route, to avoid meeting any 
of tbe conspuatois, leacbed tbe barracks in safety, just as 
a legiment of cavalry were returning from tbeir mommg 
exercise Hot an mstant was to be lost Majoi Sbubnek, 
wbo commanded, gave tbe order, and immediately tbe whole 
force turned tbeir horses’ beads, and hastened to tbe rescue, 
leaving Mr Cleves to make bis communication to tbe 
deneral, wbo mstantly ordered out tbe tioops , and a con- 
siderable force soon marched fiom tbe encampment, takmg 
tbe road towards Mr Da'vis’s bouse, where they left, on 
tbeir arrival, a guard, and then proceeded onward to tbe 
city In tbeir way tbitber they were attacked by tbe Yizier, 
wbo bad been jomed by bis forces, and bad taken up bis 
position m a wood to tbe left, but, bemg dislodged by 
artillery, be retreated to tbe to'wn, and proceeded to bis own 
residence, called Mabdoo Doss’s Grarden, which bad pre 
viously been fortified, and prepared against attack Tbe 
Engbsb followed, and suffered considerable loss, from bemg 
fired at from tbe bouses But tbfey soon made a breach m 
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the Villa, and the gatoa alio bemg forced, they entered the 
ccrarta of the garden jnat oa the aim get. 

The Vixier made a preapitate retreat, nccompamcd hr a 
large body of troopi. ‘With theie ho entered the diatnct of 
Betoul, "where he collected an army of lome thouaonda Imt 
being attached by the Ihigliah and defeated, he fled to 
Bajpootana, and tooh refuge -with the Rajah of Jeypore By 
the Kajah he "wa* giren up to the TlngTigh on condition that 
hiB life ihould be apan^ and that he ahonld not be bound 
by fettera. Ho was brought down to Calcutta, and waa 
placed in what could hardly bo called otherwiso than an 
iron cage where he died-* 

But to rotum to hir Datia, On dcicendmg from tho roof 
of the homo ho found tho formturo of tho lower rooms 
destroyed the mirrun, which were of conalderablo Talue 
broken and the tablendoth, which had been laid for brcal 
font, awaiting tui return frotti hxi morning ndc corcrod 
with blood from the voundi of the diacomhtod inToden of 
the root And without tho home to bia great gnef ho 
found throe faithful natire aermntJ either dead or dying of 
thoir wounda with two old boraea (which had formcrlr bo 
longed to 'Warren HoaUnga but wero pren to Mr Dans 
“with a requett that be should take care of them, as old and 
farounto ecrrantsl lying dead l*eforo Ibo stable*, when, 
they hod boon shot by the Vuier the other bone* Umt. 
conveyed away 

Tho painful task now fell upon ilr Daria a* Judge and 
Chief ilapitratc to onttr Into an idrivsligatlon of the e»>n 
spiracy aud seo bow far it had rxtcntlod and what naflre 
pnnec* had iMSiu enpaRcd la It lb touad that the \ laa < f 
tbentHr had Ikh’d first to murder tho Resident and Ui'* 
Judge with their houstholJ* that nom. could e^eap t 
inakc known the rcrolt to Iht Ingluh army and thru to 
ma xam. the Foglish rMidinp within the ritr and rl>nBi, 
the arm tho towns/ •oplc sod th<* ntr once »o a 

ktole of dcfenc* and tbeJjiKb»h Inhabitant dr^trore^k h** 
Mr wfi it t, sfUr a ll** rrwvft t» tVr f-tt 

(ifx-lr. » t <t,>L Cit lilt I • tilt k u *111 

tr* • ^ t« At U« ro«»'«‘vcu 
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tliouglit it \vould give sucli liopcs of success that the native 
princes ivould he induced to fulfil their pi onuses, and join 
his staudaid But the long delay at Mr Davis’s discon- 
certed all his plans, and brought the Eughsh forces upon 
him before his scheme was sufiicieutly well prepared 

Many native pnnces and nobles were found to be impli- 
cated in the conspiracy, and long hsts weie discovered of 
forces which were to have been sent to his assistance , and 
had not Vizier All been prevented carrymg his plans mto 
execution by the brave defence of Mr Davis, it is impossible 
to say what might have been the result — with the French 
ready to take every advantage, and the Mahomedan pnnces 
anxious to regam their power and expel the infidel from 
the land But, as is often the case, because the rebelhon 
was so soon terminated, men looked not beyond , and he 
who by hiB bravery saved the settlement of Benares, and 
anested a conspiracy that might have spread like wildfiie 
and jeopardized the whole of our Indian possessions, only 
received (m the absence of Lord Wellesley at Madras) a 
cold letter of thanks from the Coimcil at Calcutta But to 
this day, among the natives, the affair of Benares, and the 
disappomtment of the Mahomedan prmces, is stdl fresh m 
remembrance , and when the natives would show the effects 
of bravery, and that, however great the odds, none should 
despair, they relate how Davis sahib and his spear kept at 
bay 200 armed men with a prmce at their head 

And havmg now brought this history to a conclusion, it 
only remams to give a brief sketch of the career of the 
brave man who played so conspicuous a part m it 

Mr Davis went out to India as an engmeer officer m the 
Company’s service, but with the privilege, occasionally 
granted m those days, of leaving the army if he wished it, , 
and becoming a civilian The first station he went to was 
Madras , and here he became Aide-de-Camp to the Com-' 
mander-m-Chief, and went with him to Calcutta, where, 
soon after his arrival, he was appomted, from his known 
talents for surveying, to accompany Mr Turner m his 
embassy to Thibet Dunng this expedition he made a large 
collection of excellent plans and coloured drawings, the 
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latter of "wluch are BtiB raloaLlo not onlj a* accumte re- 
pTwentatiottB of that country it* tcmplei and bmldings but 
os beautiful -work* of art 

Ou hiB return to Oalcutta, thinking that the Oinl Scmcc 
afforded more prospect of adraucement he left the armr 
and obtained the appointment of Collector of Burdiran and 
while in thu »ituation ho married Henrietta, daughter of 
Mr Bofleau of Ihiblm, whose ancestor — of the anacut 
family of the Baron* de Castclnau. m lAngucdoc — hod left 
his native country at the Bevocation of the Edict of Kantes 
and settled in Ireland* Ho had not been long at Burdwan 
before ho was removed to Bonores to act in the position of 
Judge and Chief llogistmte over that district. And bemg 
an excellent linguist and astronomer he no sooner toot up 
his residence in the holv Qty of tho Hindus than ho became 
acquainted with tho Brahmins of tho highest caste and 
particularly with ono who gavo him much vnluahk inform* 
tion respecting both the ancient religion and astronomr of 
tho Hindu* This Brahmin wa* afterwards proved W on 
doubted tostimotiT to have been actively engaged m ^ irier 
All I rcboUiOD and was brought up for judgment licfore 
Mr Bans The Judge »oeing hi* old fnend could not 
contain hi* emotion and the tear* fell from hi* eves ns bo 
heard tho proud Brahmin express hi* readiness to du but 
entreat that he mi^,ht not Iw degraded or anrthbg done to 
him unworthy of bu high castoasd station. 

Shortly after this he was mimmonod to Calcutta^ to carry 
into execution some plans eonnectiMl with tho public n venO'* ; 
and when ho Lad accomplished these he loft for EngUhi! 
having formed an intimate fncndship with the thnw mo 
dlslinguiibcd men connected with Inlia dunng his n •* 
deuce there— arren Hastmpt Sir IN Jontu anl tb** 
ilarqucss AN « II kl r The lattfrof thesi show d in what 
hi^h m bf* bcM his ineiuorv bv the autivgrai h ni‘<Tip- 
tlon* wntt n in * co| r of liis !)• spatchi s whieb Ir 1 n-^nt J 
to the widow of his friend, 

i>Km lifter his amral In England li*' mtf-n 1 Into the 
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Direction of the East India Company and, being icqiiested 
by a Committee of the House of Commons to diaw up a 
lepoit upon the state of the revenues of India, he -wiote 
that very able tieatiso Imovm as the Fifth Repoit But the 
labour of finishing this in a jicrfect state, mthin the limited 
period, accelerated a disease already latent in his constitu- 
tion , for not long aftenvards he was taken ill, and, gradually 
growing wcakei under the effects of a painful disoider, he 
died the 16th day of June, 1819, at his house at Croydon, 
■in the fifty-mnth yeai of his age 

Bengal civihans cannot but be proud of havmg had m 
then lanks such an admirable and intrepid membei as 
Samuel Davis Hot even in the lecords of the militaiy pro- 
fession, where aie to be found so many mighty men who 
have performed deeds of valom, appears a moie splendid 
example of mdividual braveiy, and the conduct of our 
Indian civdians durmg the Mutiny showed that there were 
yet many Davises among them We have alluded to their 
determmed bravery durmg “India’s severest trial” mom 
First Series of Sketches, 'f then' chivalrous and high-souled 
heioism still being fresh m the mmds of those who were in 
India throughout the deadly rebelhon Davis was ceidainly 
a fine Enghsh gentleman of the olden tune , and his grand 
performance of duty may be considered of inferior value by 
those who only t hink of glorious deeds of more modern 
and recent date Still, with many, the famous defence of 
the house at Benares will, we trust, after their perusal of 
the foregomg sketch, sink deep mto their minds, and mto 
those of their children’s children , for, m the noble Bengal 
civihan, wnth his speai, his devoted wife, and say one faith- 
ful attendant, as if in answer to the request so finely 
rendered m our poetry by Lord Byron, appeared to have 

* Jn the valaable “Record ” of the Madras Civil Semco, hy the author’s 
late valued friend, Mr Charles Campbell Prinsep, page xn , it is stated that 
All Samuel Davis was a Direetor of the East Indm Company from 1810 to 
1819 His death is there given as having taken place in July of the latter 
3 ear 

t Page 179 
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been granted Thbet to kae3i a kew TBE&xoprurl** 
DoiheBtio tbia tnae donbUets bnt still ehciting bigb mlTni 
ration from the reader as, after perncng thu bncf narratire 
it IS to bo hoped he ttiU think of & Ime m the Qiaonr — 

Eft]' b Qoi thift ^IlrnDOjtjlat 

To lovers of Indian history it may bo interesting to add to 
this itotch some particulars of the period from Jjerd Tnys 
uioittA • Jfarratic< given by the present Sir John I)aTU,FJk8^ 
■ffho in 1844 • hold the appomtment of Governor of Hong 
Kong In the progress of this revolution ” irroto Lord 
Toignmouth, many circumstances occurred to create doubt 
and annety The foiluro of the post» the interception of mV 
letters any irresolution on the port of Soadut All or accident 
intho conrseof bit journey to Khanpoor might have mvoltcd 
me in senous erobarraMments. As it this, I Lad a difficult 
task to amnso all parties so fui to prevent the discorery of 
my plans The confidence ■which I was obliged to place in 
many was in no instance violated and the doclantton of 
my Intention to place Soadnt AJit on tbo musnuik aftir bis 
nmval at Khanpoor (Cawnporo) was a surpnio to all who 
were not In myconfidcnct But, above all I owl unl>oundcd 
gratitude to Providonco which enabled mo to accomphib 
great a revolution without the loss of lives and contrary 
to tho expectations of almost all who Imcw tnv plam 
Assassination, contempt of tbo EDj,hih and tbo powtr of 
^Hiior All to resist them wero tho common loj Ics of connr 
nation amongst the dtsperate ertw who attended the coo 
fidcntlal hours of ^ unr All It was a surpnsi to all that 
thev did not succvhhI Iu mstigatini, him to som act id* 
desperation with a view to avail thems- Iv t f tb»' o nfti « 
to j lundcr Iho town Tlio ^ake1.1 of Amlupr a JlshratU 

Ai JAft PniH hi U r ILB 

<t Wa tMj ctrUlo Uv t e.ii4ft Al Urs e »u Im 

ft*4 E it-*( Uo to tt* Jf'rrt**! Viil r{MlU H • 

li !'*0» jttit »*>! ipt-llfftt t* «» ’Uf U tUIr* f itl rn* 
f r ti« I I 1 t r»r ft « r »t r-<» « I Ahrf > r 
irmU/ U Cl •{ r* I •**» It Lw-Vs^w A* I' t i' t ^ * 
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cliieftam, vrlio arrived at Luclcnowon tlie IStli of the month, 
had an opportunity of learning the projects entertained by 
the adherents of Viziei Ah — viz , to raise a commotion, 
plimder the city and retire ivith the spoils into the Mahratta 
frontier They Tvere heard to remark that if a single shot 
■were filed it would bo sufficient, and that thousands would 
be sacrificed Every stieet in Lucknow was filled with 
armed men , and the accumulation of them on the 19th and 
20th was observed by sevoial Europeans During the three 
successive days from the 21st great numbei's weie seen re- 
tummg from the town, and passing the English camp m 
the neighbourhood The consequence of an armed opposi- 
tion m such a town as Lucknow would have been shockmg 
It IS computed to contain 800,000 mhabitants , and the 
streets are, for the most part, narrow lanes and passages 
Ibrahim Beg had tmder his charge about 300 pieces of 
ordnance, of which sixty or seventy were fit for immediate 
use , they were seiwed by 1,000 Grole andages,*' or native 
artillerymen, and the number of artillery drawn out for 
apparent opposition consisted of thirty pieces, so posted 
that they could not be seized without great slaughter 
Ibrahun Beg, the commandant, was a violent and hot- 
headed Mogul, regardless of any authority, fearless of his life, 
and careless of the hves of otheis The smgle accident which 
happened had, m aU probabihty, no connection with the 
revolution The successful accomphshment of it was to me 
a rehef from more anxiety than I ever before experienced ” 


* Golandauz, as they are generally styled 
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SIE JOm FKAl^OIS DAYIS FJl 8 

We cannot do better than doso thu itctcb Tnth a few 
brief remark* on the liighly rcepectable and able gentle- 
man to ■whom we are indebted for one of the most tropic 
chapter* m Bntmh Indian hittory the son of Jlr Ban*, the 
Benares Judge and Magistrate whoso gallant deftneo has 
now been chronicled- For these we hare to thank hia 
nephew — grandson of the great Samuel — Mr John Henry 
Hivctt Camac, B C 8 O.LE who as if dettincd to nmain 
associated with a atj which garo his family immortalitv is 
at present (1887) opium agent at Benares Sir John Bans i* 
now a Toncrablo statesman of ninety two His father was 
FJkS some twenty year* boforo himself and fnmuhed a 
Memoir on HI ruin astronomy which 'was printed in the 
rhtloiophxail Tmwetiom Ho has no wntlcn memoir of 
his father but wo are reminded that he was attacb as a 
younj, man to Captam Turner* Embassy to Thlls?! and 
was not ttllowod to proceed on account of hi* ikill in draw 
mg which excited jcaloojy and suspinon Ho 'was aflir 
wards Accountant-General nt Calcutta. Sir John nerer 
haring kept any dmrr during bis long and eventful lif m ft 
matter of great regret to many true friends for Ids early 
expent nces in China would Ik Toluable and int< ri*stin^, 
Tiftdy Bavi* cntcrtaiDcd the hojn during the Irtngiiintrr 
eveningK of being able to take notes of her diitingu' bed 
huslanl* expencnce* and for Sir J hn * 

mcmnrr i* still wondcrfulW gtHuk Such an rmm''iit n dv- 
gonanan is not often to bo found in LnglMh 1 bv 

Johns mo^t pojrtdar work Is The Chinese Aden ral B 
iMmiti II ( f China and its Inlial itanU • — n|lt with inf r 
mation n-inn-h and common *• nw' n gihliou lh»' II n rr 
bin 1 ond tbf* ever w jnJ rful and coergvllc rel*-^tlalf- 

t* Un**, sf •ti'i » n'l-ir cJ iC*, rtlMftJ *1 1 ft 

vs '.elljCWttJUfiilU Jill. 
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NOTES. 

I — The Domestic TirnEMOPTLE. 

“I exniniucd tlie stairc-nsc ihat leads to llio top of the house, 
nudv.'hichMi Davis defeuded ’with a speai foi iipwaids of 
au hour aud a half, till the tioops came to his lelief It is 
of a siugulai coustnictiou, in the eoruei of a room, aud huilt 
eutiiely of vrood on a hase of about four foot Tlie ascent is 
consequently so ■finding and mpid that •with difliculty one 
person can get up at a time Portiuiatel) , also, the last turn 
by -^idiich you reach the tormce faces the ■wall It was iiu- 
possiblo, therefoie, to talce aim at him while he defended the 
ascent with a speai , the}', however, filed seveml times, and 
the maihs of the balls are visible in the ceiling A man had" 
at one time hold of his speai, but by a -nolcnt exertion he 
di-agged it through his hand, aud wounded him severely 
This gallant defence saved the settlement, as it gave tune 
for the cavalry, which weie quaidered at Beetabur, about ten 
males from Benares, to reach Seciole, and oblige Vizier All 
to letire with his followers to his residence in Mahdoo Doss’s 
garden ” — Lord Valentia, vol i p 108 

n — Loud Welleslet and the Defender 

Lord Wellesley, who was Grovomor-G-eneial of India at 
the period of the msurrection of Benares, but absent foi the 
tune on a visit to Madras, subsequently expiessed his sense 
of the defence made by Mr Da-vis m a lettei, wherem he 
attributed the safety of the Enghsh residents, and the salva- 
tion of the city from pillage, to the “ successful issue,” as his 
loidship termed it, ‘‘ of that arduous trial of his prudence, 
activity and resolution ” The subsequent removal of that 
gentleman to Calcutta, the seat of supreme government, to 
fill offices of higher trust and importance, led to a personal 
friendship, which lasted through life, and was acknowledged 
by Loid Wellesley, shortly befoie his death, in a copy of the 
five volumes of his official despatches, which that distm- 
gmshed statesman sent to the widow of his late fnend, -with 
this autograph inscription (see page 76 of Sir John Da’vrs’ 

“ Short History ”) “ To Mrs Davis, as a testimony of smeere 

respect and regard, and also a memorial of attachment, 
founded upon long intimacy, 'to the honourable and 'virtuons 
memory of her deceased husband , from her faithful friend 
and servant, — Weeleslet ” 


I 
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GENERAL SIR ROBERT J H YIYIAN, G 0 JJ 


Tkeeb are few better example! to bo formd of a iterlmg 
Anglo-Indian a mHitary career than that exhibited by tbo 
late General Sir Bobert Vinon G 0 J) • 

In him iro have an admirable apccunen of ono of the old 
East India Company*! Officcn. He ims bom in ISOi anih 
hanng been educated at Barney • Acole Mihtalre obtained a 
Cado^hip in the Madroi Army at tho ago of rixtecn He 
Trent out to India with the detcnnmation to irork hii war m 


hii profe!fion and to seiie crory opportunity of toeing 
•emcc. Ho had not long to Trait for tho gratiflcation of hn 
Tfithoi. THicn tho firrt Barmeto War broke out»inl621 
hi! regiment, tho 18th ILKX, wai ordered to Burma, onJ 
ho Tmi ttctiTcly engaged during tbo two yean camioign 
■which followed. Ho wai pretont at the fall and occnjation of 
Eangoon thoa*»aaltof TunomttublKinittoctadoj e^pcmlJf 
Kcmmendinc and at the attack on and capture of th*' *t<.>ck 
ttdc! of Thantal»aia. tho attack! <m tlio Imc^ at Bangoon Trhrre 
he TTO! wounded tho action of Kokiun tho captun of Tim 


bike tho rtorming of JIalown and the Iiattle of Pagamtntw 
■Whererer thcro wit fighting to do or cntorpn*<w to attrmi t 
wo may bo wre young 'N’lnon waa a readr Tolant«> r 
thl! actinty then, wot a lull Hjt regiment rrlomnl t 
Ma'lra*. and the ordinary dotir! of a nyitarnlal officiT 
pi(d hl< attention \\c* hear of no pnrtlcular ►'rrlec until 
1841 when haring obtained lji< majoniy he cotamao-l'^l ■ 
nnall force which caj tiutd the i ort of h ipance h 1 H r ■ 


Ttr inrl/ iH li« r*rtiivit »» tn fc«k ivltM U % 
AetU-ItHitu 
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body of insurgent Arabs For tbe part be took on tbis 
occasion be received tbe tbanks of tbe Oommander-in-Cbief, 
and of tbe G-overnment Under tbe strict seniority system 
of tbe East India Company’s Army promotion "was generally 
slow, wbile tbe duties and responsibilities of tbe officers were, 
from tbe nature of tbe service and tbe conditions of tbe 
coimtry, of a bigber and more onerous character tban those 
usually performed by officers m tbe Queen’s service Tbe 
training and early experience thus gamed bad tbe effect of 
makmg tbe Indian officer ready of resource and fearless of 
lesponsibdity Havmg passed with credit and distinction 
through tbe various grades of bis regiment, of which be bad 
been Ad]utant, Colonel Yivian was appomted Adjutant- 
Gnneral of tbe Madras Army m 1849, and held tbe post 
until 1854 His services m this capacity showed that bis 
military and admimstrative qualities were of a high order , 
and when an officer was required to take tbe command of a 
force of 20,000 Ottoman troops, which bad been placed at 
tbe disposal of tbe British Government, by tbe Sultan, to act 
as a contmgent to tbe Allied Army m tbe Crimea, be was 
selected for tbe post by H M ’s Government, on tbe recom- 
mendation of tbe Court of Directors of tbe East India 
Company In accordance vsntb tbe usual custom of those 
days. General Yman was entertamed at a banquet* by tbe 
Court of Directoi s before bis departure Tbe Prime 
Minister, Lord Palmerston, attended on tbe occasion, and 
there were also present tbe Duke of Argyll, Lord Panmure, 
then Minister for War, tbe Turkisb Ambassador, Lord Yivian, 
General Sir George Pollock, and many other distmgmsbed 
persons Colonel Obpbant, tbe Chairman of tbe day, pie- 
sided, and when proposing General Yivian’ s health announced 
that, within three days after it bad become known that tbe 
Turkish contmgent was to be formed, and that Yivian bad 
been appomted to tbe command, 200 officers bad volunteered 
to serve “Tbe service,” be added, “mto which they entei 
IS one of no ordmary character, and requires talents of a 
jiecubai description Tbe troops they were to command 
diffei fiom them m language and m customs, but H M ’s 
* On the 10th March, 1855 
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GovoTOmaiit liave eeleoted ft Oonmumder for thi* Bemeo m 
■whom the gaHant men who have Tolunteered have erery 
trust and confidence that he -will ablj lealoualj and 
folly perform the task he haa undertatem IL Slusurui the 
Turkith Amboaiador on the aame occasion made the follow 
mg graceful aHnaion to the mntoal confidence, -which he knew 
■would subsist, between offlcers and ttioq in the force “ J’ai 
1ft certitude que, de m&me que lea eoldati Ottomans 
0 estnneront heureux d aroir 6 hS oonfl 6 « i 1 ft directicrn et am 


soms d 'on Bi bra-ro g^niiral, de m&me le g4n6ral fcera fier 
d ft-voir coTTiTnandfi dei troiqies si raleurenses,” 

Among those who eerred with hrrn were Colonel Orewe 
the Adjtrtantr-General of the force Colonel Keilh who after 
•wards gained undymg renown for his energy and ralonr 
dunng the hlutmy Iaeiiten&nt43olonel Brett, of the 11th 
Husaan amd Major (now Quneral Sir Predsnok) Goldsnud, 
BLO 8 X C3 Colonel (afterwards Sir Edward) ■WetheraH* 
K.03 -was Ti-naa s Quartennaster GenemL Colonel John 
(afterwards Sir John) Michael, K.03 -was also with him 
and Captam (now Sir John) Lukes, B3., K.03., had com 
mand of the ^yal Engineers 
It is mmecessary now to discuss the question which was 
raised at the time, as to whether General Vrnon "was the 
fittest man for the command m question. The result fully 
jnstifled the choice But so nleo did his antecedents. The 
general orders by the Commander m Chief and by the 
GoTemor in Oounal at Madras, on his resignation of the 
appointment of adjutant-general, exceeded the nsual com 

plimentaiy notice dwelling on the teal ond ability with which 

the duties of the office had been discharged and dtitweilf 
pomting him out as an officer who should be entrusted with 
high ootomand on some future occasion. The earnest hopo 
was expressed that should Colonel Virmu return to India, 


an early opportunity may occur for his ro-employment m Bomo 
situation in -which his superior military qualifications may 
be made of still further use to the Stato and to the onny m 
which he is so distinguished a member ” The srmpathy of 
the outside world "was also not wonting ihe late Adjo 
tant-Gcncrol, said a local paper had the rare faculty of 
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importMit erne commajidmg as it does tlie entrance to th« Sea. 
of Axof, and stretcfaing along the ooafft for a length of about 
ten milea, mth a fortrew at each end- At tune the oon 
tangent oonsirted of about 14,000 Ottoman troopi, obtained 
from diSerent Bouroee and Tnth vanous degree* of mditaij’ 
training and experience, together -with a detachment of the 
10th HuBBare and 700 men of H3L • TIbI Highlander*, a 
fe^ OhaweurB dAfnqne, and gome French Manne* lU 
attitude during the year it oconpied Kertoh ttub one of 
Tratchfolnes* and defence. It m* not opposed -irhen it seiied 
the peninsula it fought no battle when in occupation and 
had no opportonitj of being engaged m any •enoui actiou 
Only onoe iraa jt threatened with an attach hf the Eussians 
and on that occasion an officer Oaptam Sherwood who had 
been Bent to reoonnoitre, met hia death in a ■kmnisL The 
enemy retired, and no further attempt to attach wu made. 
The force was fteady and diBophne and contentment wero 
preaerved. The *i^ howerur of ViTian, bjs a general m 
command of an army m the field, wan not pnt to the tett 
Bu^ hi* tact and judgment under rery difficult circuniitance* 
were fuHy tried, and he maintained hi* character as an ablo 
commander and administrator At the concluaxou of the 
war Kertch was eracuated, and restored to the Eusunns on 
the 22nd June when an exchange of oourtesie* between 
British and Busmans took place the R oman txind accom 
panying the English troops to the port of embarkation. 

On his return to England, General Tinau was appomted 
a Knight Oommander of the Bath and wbj nominated a 
Director of the East India Company by the Queen, In 
1868 when the Qoremment of India was transferred from 
the East India Company to the Crown, Sir Eobort Tinan 
was appomted a ITombcr of the Council of tie SocTctary of 
State for Indio. In this poritiou ho took on octivo part os 
on adviser in military matter* and wa» »ub*oqnciitIy ap- 
pointed dhairmon of tho ilililarr Committee of tio Coanai 
Hi* old friend. General Sir Thomas Pear* wa* ITlJiUry BfC 
Tetarr at tho India Office and tho two worked earnestly and 
cordially together Tie first very important qneiljon 
hod to bo considered after tho abolition of the East Inda 
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He had been a teen iporUman all his life, and advanang 
age dad not prerent hi* enjojing a day’s ihootmg On 
one occasion Wome fifteen year* before hu death a shot from 
a companion b gun glanced from a tree and piercmg the 
pnpfl. of the eye destroyed the Bight bnt he -ironld not 
allow the day’s sport to be interfered with nor wa* he de- 
terred from enjoying hi* faTonnte recreation m subsequent 
seasons although cataract had formed m the other eye. After 
his retirement he hred for a few years at Torquay Here ho 
and Lady Tman went through Berere feinily tronbles losing 
their only danghter and a saQor son- Th^ afterwards trans- 
ferred their residenoe to Brighton, where he died on the 
8rd May 1887 at the age of eighty five, within font day* 
after the death of his wife, which event no doubt accelerated 
his own. Husband and wife were bnned at the tame tame 
m the same grave with theix chfldren at Torquay 

It has been seen that, although as a lubalterm Sot Bobert 
Yinan was in many engagement*, a* a general officer he 
never had the opportunity of commanding an army in the 
field of battle but he showed both in India and m the 
Onmea that he had all the quahtie* necessary for high mih 
tary command, and that he was a worthy successor of hit 
difftmgmshed relative.* Stnct as a discaplinaraui he had 
warm sympathies and a keen perception of character 
Prompt to decide, he was qmcL to act, and hia judgment 
was usually <*lf¥v r but, if he lound that it had been formed 
hastily or from imperfect information nobody was more 
ready to acknowledge that he had been mistaken and to 
coTT^ tho error Generous, open hearted, and naturally 
possessiug high spirits, he was m private life a genial com 
pamon and a warm friend. The Zwtter ho wa* tnom, tho 
more he was beloved and bo died leaving many lifo-loag 
friends. 

Truly a noblo mibtary career a really useful, not as i* 
too often the case a merely ornamental retirement and tlio 
close — m shorter period* of existonco no uncommon occur 

Lonl VI Ua-€lr RtcKsrJ Uttnj whs semd with dWIsetWa ladtr 
^clfiacUa at Waterko. 
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n-nci' — 'fii'r mu 1» ntj ovtutfiil hfoV Ion;: dn^. UnrKciU’<l In 
f’ttmh irfiildts 

Cox\'-uU'ru\’j' nlni If' juii'.J iroif flirnutrli. flic of 

-fj''’. '''Uf'U ho iittnuu d. mnpt hi Ihoutrht noiuloifnl 
In Sir ]Iohi*r{ Vnim, n In'iltht inuul mor usMst'’<l tin* 
\ n:oron*' nnd »-ni*r„'i tio hod\ , nnd ut>rK f<n ptnd, m •'onn' 
or t‘llh r. nonld 'ijiif ir l4> Irno hoi n tlio pndiii}: ^(ar 
of Ini' liiinr and, m •■inno rospi'ol'-, hrilli tn( torm of htrvju* 
Ono nn innirno lln Gonord on lu'i lotiromont, ■■* I 

hno d<nio 'll! thit J o uif’ into tin*' norld fo do Ih.no 
worktnl tash-norK, and Im^o fljo jo^t of tin' dn^ to nnself 
Tj\t*n uith tlio roi^t of tlf d i\ to humidf, it n tho imtiiio of 
a iroinnno. nortin Airf^io-Indi'm no\\‘r to ho idh* 'J’lim ho 
ha'^ riirlitl\ loinicd to Ino •• Uf and doiii},'," chiefh in 
‘•nnn^ tliinos, nith linn lioroi*;m <H(a‘-ionnl]\ heroine'? linked 
■nifh lon^evlt^ , from tho oarh tunc, f»r, ns with tho snlijeet 
of oui sketch, from tho hc'trdh'ss ensign of sixteen, down to 
the gallant und highh-rospeetcd G'cneml of ciglit^-fivo ’ 


A/mi/5 rt/ J.lia 
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GENERAL JOHN REH) BEOHEE, 0J3 , EJE 


It is ple&smg to an. author ^rhen he can rest assured that 
a atetch to tfhich he inntes general attention will be a 
faTounte one mth the pnblio and m the present instance 
he moat decidedly feels thia assuranoe Her© we hare 
real and earnest Ufe m the highest sense There are 
men whoM lives should b© recorded, less perhaps as a pious 
debt to their own memory thAn as a valuable and luggestiTe 
pattern to those who come after them. This may truly be said 
of the brave and conscientious officer over whom the grave 
closed on the 11th July 1884, and whose whole career was 
characterised by a noble and unoompromismg sens© of duty 
His father was Oolouel George Becher who served many 
years with honour m India, and left ten sons, all of whom 
(excepting two who died young) followed their father s 
vocation. John Eeid Becher the eighth of these was a 
bom soldier and entered with true martial spmt into hli 
future career "When leaving for a mere boy fresh 

from Addiscombe ho remarked to a young companion 
Ton’ll hear of mo one of these days left slam on the field 
of glory and his prodictiou was very nearly verified for 
ho Was left at Sobraon, if not slain,” with a bullet through 
Trm cheek, retultmg in the gun of on honournhle scar (which 
he corned to his grave) such os embellishes and not dis- 
figures a soldier s face.* "Whether as a suhedtem or a 
commander m a mlUtaiy judiool, or diplomatic eapoaty 
John Becher was olwavs found tmo to himself and to bis 

P»lnt a* M I 1 «II CrttBi»«Q to Blr P*tcr W/ ) It tWs 
UtTtfi oct s tar I vill set paj ti«« ee* pess; 
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tiaditions , always bimgmg to bear on tbe woik committed 
to bim, of whatever natme, aU the foice of his energies and 
all the disci immation of his shrewd mtelhgence and unpie- 
ludiced 3 udgment, with an alacrity and courage, determina- 
tion and pel severance, the outcome of a dismteiested and 
noble chaiacter His pubbc dealings weie directed by the 
calm, temperate, and matured decisiveness of a well-balanced 
mmd , he was seveie with no one but himself, and m the 
relations of private life, if his heart was tender and for- 
bearmg, it was also as true as steel and as geneious as true 
Ho wonder, then, that he won not only the fast and endurmg 
friendship of the most distmguished of his brothei officeis, 
but the unreserved confidence of the highest in office, and 
so endeaied himself to those under whom he served, that he 
lemamed till their respective deaths, equally the fnend of 
Loid and of Sir Henry Lawrence Such men would pro- 
bably give precedence to military virtues over social quah- 
ties , at the same tame there is no doubt that to them, as to 
others, the freshness and ongmahty of his mind, and the 
vigoious mdependence of his opinions, the natural punty of 
his taste and cultivated appreciation of hterature and art, 
3 omed to a peculiar simphcity and charm of manner, were 
irresistibly attractive Prom the time he received his com- 
mission m the Bengal Engineeis, m 1838, to that when 
nearly thirty years later a terrible attack of fever absolutely 
compelled him to abandon his labours, service m India was 
no sinecure , and of the many brave fellows who devoted 
themselves to the comphcated mterests of their country m 
that trying climate, he was one of the most mdefatigable, 
and also of the most modest as to his own value Among 
his many and varied services, he took part m the campaign 
m 1842 in Afghanistan, assisted at the forcing of the Elhyber 
Pass by his uncle. Sir George Pollock, for which he received 
the medal , and four years later, he was actively engaged m 
the Sutle 3 Campaign, fightmg at Sobraon, where, as already 
stated, he was severely wounded, and received the medal and 
clasp 

In 1854 he succeeded Ma 3 or (afterwards General and 
C B ) James Abbott m the civil and military charge of 
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Htixim, under 8ir Henry Xawxence and in 1857 during 
the Mutiny Campaign, hia aervices and operationi againit 
the mutineer* at HuxAm, and al*o on the Ensafrai (Ttuuf 
lai) frontier were menboned in the deipatche*. Beside* 
the *0 and other raluable war setnoea, John Becher Tma 
(some tune after the first SQdi War) acfaTefy employed m 
ciTil poariaon* of difficnlty and trust, having been appomted 
Boundary Oonxmisconer to aettle the frontier between 
Bekaneer (Bitaner) and other states and, eventually when 
Colonel Jamea (Sir Herbert Edwardes's snocesior) left 
Peahiwar he was odnaedly selected to succeed hrm m hla 
upportant dufaes there a* Comimsaioner Though tho fro- 
quGnt menbon of John Becher was neoesianly inevitable 
in Bosworth Smith s what has been styled magnificent 
biography or Life of Lord lAwrenoe with whose work 
and whose pre-oocupabona as Governor Gleneral he was so 
intimately and confidentially associated, it has, according to 
one of Becher's truest fnends, been remarked by many 
piacticallv conversant with the details of that period of 
British Indian history that scarcely the barest jotbee has 
been done http in these voltunes, to the information m 
which, however he largely coutnbnted they afford no idea 
of the rosponsible and annons share which fell to hi* lot. 
nor of tho valuable help he was able to give throughout to 
the Govemor-QeneraL And the same eloquent authonty 
oondudes m the following stram — “ We are justified m 
adding that wherever the history of Bnbsh India is rend, 
the name of Bedier Vill bo found largely intermingled with 
it* ftnnftla, and more tbgn one of tho gallant oSIcers who 
have illustratod that hononroblo name has deserved well of 
hi* country General Bocher novor recovered hi* health 
after hi* retnm from India In an apparently dying state 
Brighton was hi* favonnto retort, and he oulr left it for 
Southampton to bo temporarily near his greatest fneod 
General Sir "KeviUo Cbomberbum Ho was brought throogh 
fevoral ficnous illncj»cs by the pprsOTonng caro of his 
brother*. In tho last, which caused him seren weeks of m 
tense suffering no human skill or care could avail, thouKh 
his three brothers (General Sir Arthur Septunus and 
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Colouol Dcciuuis William Boclici) •svatcliod him ivith imro- 
luitbng do^otc(lncss , and his caicoi of simple and nuoh- 
tnisiTc puiposefuhioss leimiuated on the 9ih of Jnlj Tho 
brief and pathetic epitaph, moie eloquent than pages of 
pauegvnc, on the giuvestoue of his “most appioved master 
and fi lend,” as he nras ivont to call Sii Henry Laivrence, 
cpitonuros the history of John Bechei’s life — 

“ He tried to do his Dutv ” * 

In tiuth, this single ivoid DUTr is the inaiuspimg of real 
distmctiou m tho histon of the Bntish m India it is tho 
piecious ]cwol which has given England an uud}ing name 
among nations , and, so often well i>crformod, it is the true 
source of her wealth and grandeur 

To the foregomg brief yet faithful memoir of a distin- 
giushod and admirable Anglo-Indian, we shall now add, 
with a few details, vaiious remaihs on, and give some m- 
terestmg extracts from, an excellent and mstructive pamphlet 
which has been presented to us by a valued and accomphshed 
lady-fnend of the departed General f The brochure J is 
entitled “ A Sketch of the Career of General John Eeid 
Bechei, C B , of the Royal Engmeers (Bengal) By an 
Old Fnend and Brother Officer ” This is followed up by 
a most appropriate stanza fiom Spenser’s Faerie Qtieene, 
which, bemg apphcable to so many noble and Heroic sub- 
3 ects of the Queen-Empress, who have hved and died for 
India, we make no apology for quotmg — 

“ He was there knight, ne was there lady found 
In Faerie Court, hut him did deare embrace 
For his fair usage and conditions sound 
The which in all men’s liking gayned place. 

And with the greatest purchast greatest grace 
Which he could wisely use, and well apply, 

To please the best, and th’ evill to embase , 

For he loath’d leasing and base flattery. 

And loved simple truth and stedfast honesty ” — 

* See also “Sketches,” First Senes, Sir Henry Lawrence, page 17 
-f To this lady we are mainly indebted for the previous memonal 
J Pnnted for private circulation, 1884 
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No -wonder after Buch a power of grapluo dewnption, 
Sonthej told Eogert the banter poet, that he had read 
Spenser through about thirty tnnea I 

And now let ni accompany the modeit, anuable and ao 
oomplished author -who la " going to try ” -while stetchmg 
Becher’a career to set forth the events in -which be took a 
part, and the part itself which he played.” which " -were 
both distmgmshed. General Becher’s biographer how e ver 
evidently wishes us to keep well in nimd that the subject 
demands the portrait of a character rather tlmn a narra 
tire of events. Too little of the fonuer and an excess of 
the latter are frequently unavoidable among the biographi 
cal craft. 

John Eoid Becher was bom at sea m 1619 TTts &t2i«r 
Oolonel John Beoher belonged to the Bengal Cavalry and 
eight out of his ten aons entered vanous branches of the East 
India Company’s semoe John was brought up by an uncle 
at Ohanoellor s House, Tnnbndge W ellj well known still u 
having been inhabited by Judge Jefireys. He was partly 
educated at Bruce Castle — a school of which the famous Six 
Howland HHl, of Post-Offloe celebrity was one of the ongm 
stors. He entered Addisocunbe early iij 1836 and passed out 
at the end of 1887 "the head of the largest team (nxty five In 
number) ever kno-wn at that Institutacrn,” To giro on idm 
of how grudgingly Engineers' comiruMions were giren m 
those days it may be noted that only two cadets out of the 
aiify five entered the great saentifio corps — the remaining 
brain power certainly not being equitably distributed in the 
-way of commissioni for the ArtilloTy — luster scientific branch 
— Ca-vulry and Infantry The Company's Engineer cadet at 
Chatham, fifty years ago was accidentally treated -with a 
•light disrespect, os to hia title or rank for there ho was 
styled a " local and temporary ensign, instead of being a 
second lieutenant like his Eoyal brother The modesty of 
the greatest trading and pobticol Company the world cter 
saw (or ever -will 8C6> in so dubbing their most scientific 
men while going through the practical couno of their pro- 
fession almost reminds one of on Ordnance aspirant, wbru 
officer! were scarce in India, being ityknl Acting Temporary 
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Deputy Assistant Commissary' ’ Colonel (afterwards Genoi al 
Sir Charles) Pasley, on being remonstrated ■with by the wnter 
of the sketch on the above inequahty of local lunlc, with a usual 
gesture, and after “ a mmute’s poudenng," rephod “ Well > 
I don’t remembei what 1,hc reason was, but I have no doubt 
it was a very good reason”^ It may now be mentioned 
that, out of the sixty-five cadets of Becher’s term, “ the 
best known to Indian fame, besides himself, were Six Arnold 
Kemball, Wilham Anderson, whoso touching death, along 
with Vans Agnew at Mooltan, was the signal of the war 
that ended in the annexation of the Punjab, William 
Mayne, the great sabreur of Jellalabad and the Sutlej, 
and James Travers, who died recently G-eneral and VC” 
The Indian officers at Chatham were Turnbull, Alfied 
G-odwyn, Becher, Alexander, Yule, Boileau Of those 
six; the author of the biographical sketch under notice 
alone survives This writer’s own “most valued friend 
of over five-and-forty years, Major-Geneml T B CoUinson,” 
Becher’s former “ closest fnend and associate at Chatham,” 
•writes to him concemmg the “loved and lost,” after the 
funeral, showmg, as his accomphshed biographer observes, 
“ how our impressions of young Becher comcido ” — “ My 
knowledge of Becher (mtimate knowledge), as you know, 
was confined to those early days , but I feel as if I knew 
him as well as if we had been together all our hves I 
suppose the real character of a man comes out m those 
early days, though we do not perceive it at the time , or per- 
haps he and I understood each other, better than most do 
But every one of his contemporaries at Chatham admired 
and respected Becher Bus hvely spirit, his frank and genial 
nature, his simple open character, his great mtelhgence and 
imagination, and his thoroughly innocent and gentlemanly 

* This iras Pasley to the life There was something very gennme about 
this gifted Royal Engineer, who did so much ^ood service at home for the 
East India Company The antbor of this work recollects, when studying 
fortification (as a direct Artillery cadet) at Chatham, ezamination-day at 
length arrived (6th November, 1841) , and, after praising our work, and a 
rough pen-and-ink sketch of Louis Qnatorze, ho said to ns, as if thinking 
of his favourite Royal George, as well as the Plot “ Now, yon are all blown 
up, and sent forth to-day 1 ” 
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■wuyi, made every one of tib of aH aorta and characters, 
■wish to be hiS fnend and companioiL l^ot one Trho ttos 
there then bnt Tfonld always remember with pleasnre his 
btheeome figure and bright ei^ressiTe face crowned with 
the golden hair 

Begardmg some play -acting — nothing better in the lifo of 
a soldier to dnve dull care away — General Qollinson also 
writes — When we perpetrated the enormity of acting theee 
plays m the absence of out gmde and ruler I bebero it was 
rery much the winning character as wnH as the clerer per 
fonnanoe of our two leading arbsta Becher and l^lden,* 
that softened the practical heart of Pasley when be came to 
bear of it. The biographers sketch of Becher is oven 
more pleasmg than that of General Oolhnion which ii 
saying a great deal — He was from boyhood one of the most 
winning of mankind. He was an accomplished amateur 
artist but he had gifts far more rare. Etto os a cadet at 
Addisoombe, and as a local and temporary ensign (think 
of that 1 ) there was in him & gaiety a briUiancy a pUy of 
fancy m his conrersatioD whioh attracted men and women 
equally and which in combinatioii with his bright, obiral 
Tons aspect, his open blue eye and sOken hair of ruddy gold, 
have left on me an impression of Becher as he was m youth, 
absolutely unique in its land whdst the charm of his 
society and his sweet nature only grew with tune and the 
old impression constantly roourred during our too rare 
meetmgs in his later voars 

Becher reached India m October 1839 and jomod the 
headquarters of the Bengal Sappers at I>elhu Ho did not 
jit first take kindly to Indian life In October 1841 h® 
ordered to proceed " to Piroipor then our frontier station 
in the N W His detachment was probably intended to 
30 m tbe ” Kabul gamson ** and it was hastened arrou the 
Punjab with Wild s brigade of Native Infantry which Sir 
Clerk (the Govcmor-Gcneral s agent on that frontier) ** took 
on himself to start off at opco for PeshAwar Those were 

* likt Coir uoa, a jonf Bdj*! Ens faw effleor it ^ 

Brortt-Coloeel ud dW from veaadi mriTtd U tk# amiiU d* 
Bcdaa at BttutopoJ ISth Jim, 
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not tunes for standing “ upon the order of gomg ” — which 
has fieqnently caused so much disaster m our civil and 
military administration, East and West !No one understood 
this better than the “ still surviving m honour,” Sir G-eorge 
Clerk, Q- C B , after havmg been twice Govemoi of Bom- 
bay, and once G-ovemor of the Cape, and who then, “ and 
thioughout the imperial crisis which ensued, showed himself 
a diplomatist of the true Enghsh stamp — undaunted in 
difficulties, and resolute to mamtain the honour of his 
country ” * Such are the truly distinguished men for Eng- 
land, of whom she has sent so many to India, who, fearless 
of responsibdity, in a great crisis, or m troublous times, 
resolve to act, or “ go at once • ” Wild’s brigade was ac- 
companied by Henry Lawrence as pohtical officer , and two 
better men at this anxious time for India than Clerk and 
Lawrence it is impossible to conceive Arid no doubt here 
John Bechei first caught the glorious infection from the 
ever-ready-to-act-school of pohticals “ Job’s messengers m 
qmck succession met the brigade as it crossed the plams of 
the Punjab , their tidmgs culmmatmg after its arrival at 
Peshd-war (28th December), m the news of the murder of 
the envoy. Sir W Macnaghten, and in the convention with 
his murderers ” The msurrection at Cabul and murder of 
Sir Alexander Bumes had taken place nearly two months 
before (2nd November, 1841) f It is now stated- — ‘‘The 
utmost that was then contemplated by the high authorities 
m India was to facihtate the retuement of Sale’s brigade 
from Jalalabad, and of the survivors of the Cabul force” 
Only a few artillery details, but no guns, were with Wild , 
and these were to be “ petitioned from the Sikhs at Pesha- 
war ” The Sikh gunners, hke true artillerymen, would not 
allow their pieces to be lent to the English, with whose pro- 
jects and prowess they were as yet imperfectly acquamted 
Eventually, Henry Lawrence got four old guns out of them 
— ^probably one or two of them honey-combed, and as 

* Sir H B Ed'svardes, in hiB “Life of Sir Henry Lawrence,” quoted by 
Beoliers biogrnplier — For Sir Geoi^e’s “Services,” see First Senes of 
“ Sketclies,” p 387 

f See also “Sketches,” First Series, Sir Alexander Barnes, p 14. 
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(langerotu to tie gunnert as to their enemies. Then ac 
cording to Eecher the Sikh troops “ strode insolentlj among 
our tent* and densiTely asked onr Eaetom soldiers if they 
ever expected to retnm from the dartnew of those passes. 
From this delay at PeehATrar TTithin view of "the jaws of 
the Khyber it is said dates the first symptoms ot that 
evil infection among the Bntish sepoys -which to a 

climax in 1867 

It should be mentioned that, at first. General Avitabile a 
Heapohtan the Governor under the hlaharaja, was willing 
to help, but "he dared not order against the will of his 
troops.” The introduction of tbiw nulitaiy adventurer’s 
n am e gives Becher’s biographer — ever retidy to catch hold of 
something of mterest for readers — an opportunity of 

sketching his character from the matenals at himd — " An 
tabfle s apparent good will to our people and hia open hos- 
pitality to the offieers gathering at Peshiwnr obtained for 
him a more favomable character than he deserved he was 
a strong and able man but a ruffian of the first water ” 
Becher says, I -was asked to a grand entertainment by 
G^eral Antabile, an Italian in the service of the Sikh 
Govemnifint, shrewd and the only man who can control tho 
verv rebelhoiis population, made up of Afghans, Khybernes, 
ftntl a thousand other unruly tribes. He is a very monitor 
TTinVtng nothing of hang io g men -without tnnl, or of tho 
most cruel tortures, and is, besides, a complete — 

(Ldter io OoUinson dated Jellalabad, May 12th, 1842.) 

Of this man Edwordes -writes More than once hoi the 
author heard atueus of PesbAwar tell how a follower who 
had insulted somo inmAte of the Geneml t harem, -was forth 
with ordered to be hurled down from tho top of a minaret 
The wretch was hurled, but halfway down caught hold of a 
projecting cornice and thence screamed aloud to AvitabJo 
for Merev for the sake of Qodl Antabllc unmored rc- 
pbed, God may have mercy on vou if llo likes but TH 
have none Throw him off tho lodgol — (Ufo of Sir 
Hcniy Lawrence roL i p 292 ) 

After such an awful scene so repugnant to avibied news 
of human natim. our readers will perhaps not be angry 
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■vnlli iis ]f, Icanug llie suh]cct of our sketcli, Tve dciaui them 
a little longer at tins siacro to listen to an anecdote of Mlmt 
happened some voaishefoic the Sileh invasion of Biitish 
India (1815-46), 'ivliich ive take fiom a first-iate nairativc 
of that nioraoutous event in oni Indian historv, furnished 
to the* Cnlcnifn hy Sir Hcrboit Edvraidcs,"^ — an 

anecdote in its veij vnldness fully illustrative of those 
eventful and uunily times — Gcuei-al Antabile, whose 
character and habits have been di-avm to the life in the 
pages of “ The Adventurei in the Punjab,” had a daiightei 
(the child of some favourite beauty in his harem) on nlioni 
he doted Ho brought her up aud watched over her with 
jealous care, in a cloister-like building which may still bo 
seen in the garden of the geneiars house, now occupied by 
Colonel Courtlandt Here she spent the years of her jouth, 
and grew up a lovely girl So carefully was all access to 
her guarded, that even her meals were conveyed to hci 
from without by means of a ionr, such as are used at con- 
vent gates The very shadow of a man had never ciossed 
the threshold of her retreat And for what high and 
romantic destiny does the reader think this fan recluse was 
reserved ? Does he pictuie to himself some young Sikh 
wamor, who had heard the talc, crouchmg sohtanly, night 
after night, among the roses beneath the windows of hei 
prison, and smgmg m low, meltmg voice the chaiins of 
liberty and love, until she foigot her father, and fled with 
her lover to his fort ? Does he hear that shout for “ a 
horse and sword ' ” and see those fifty iron cavaliers spiuTing 
madly after one who seems to press a damsel to his broad 
breast and bid her be not afraid ? The old leader of the 
fifty, far, far in front, with grey hair streaming m the wind, 
and his Italian eyes ht up with the prospect of revenge, 

• Number XI , Sept 1846 In the second and tlai d numbers of this 
famous Ecview, on -which its founder, Sir John Kaye, expended so much 
time and talent. Sir Henry Lawrence" dl^scrihe^d'ffiiTrise 'and progress of the 
Sikh power In tie elcvcntTi, the reviewer, Sir Herbert Bdwardes, bad to 
teU of its “ decline and falL” — At this penod tfie GalcuUa boasted some 
great names among its contributors, such as Dra Marshman and Luff (for 
some time Editor), the Rev Thomas Smith, Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir Herheit 
Edwardes, and others^of less note 

n 
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comefl nearer at ererj bound. The gallant beast on -whicli the 
yonng -wamoT ndea ami* deep mto the aand at every step 
beneath hi* double burden but, rnfid Tnth the apur « tfl1 
fitaggera on. But fifty yard* and the Eavi u gamed. The 
old man draw* hi* sword. It flashes m the moonlight, bri gh t, 
csold and mardleM a* hnn -who -wields it. Not a word is 
spoten there is not tame to curse or pray not a horse i 
length between pursner and pursued and ten yards further 
to the nrer The old man strikes hi* heel mto hit horse they 
are together hi* left hand drops the rams, and reaches out 
greedily towards the foe his right is m the arr another 
moment and — a scream — a plunge — they have missed the 
ford — the young wamor athI the old Tim-n s daughter are 
deep beneath the swift waters of the Bavi I — ^Is this, we 
say our reader’s dream of Atitabile his daughter? 
Alas for Eomanco ( Alas too for foci! As married her io 
At* cool — a young Mahomedan, to whom he also gave with 
her a Urge do-wry of money jewels and precjous stone*. 
Time passed on Avitabile had rotarned to Europe to roceivo 
a jew^ed sword from the Honourable East India Company 
and many honours from the Kingt and Prmces of the 
emhsed world. The cook and bis bnde had sunk into 
private life -wuhmg for nothing more than to be left m 
quiet to enjoy their -wealth But they lived m times when 
the Government bemg poor it -was U$e in a subject 

to be nch- To hunt out traitors of this kmd, and confl*cato 
their property was a farounto branch of Pundit Julias 
administration. The story of our little heroino and her 
onlinaiy spouse, tborefore toon reached bis cars, and 
cicitod his cupidity In the some© of General Avitabflo 
there had been a Tvwjbmtr Brahman named Jodha Earn- 
Ho was a handsome dark featured man with abibty enough 
to rise to be the Generals Bowanj In which capacity ho 
continued tor many years and when Avitabilo returned to 
Europe, succeeded to the command of his battalions and 
became a goncral. By a sort of Punjab propriety ho wo^ 
noTT selected by the ilmislcr ns the fittest person to plunder 
lui patron g daughter j and tho Pandit seems not to have 
been mistaken in his man. The spoilt potted pnioned 111 
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used daiigldcr of Antobjlc was stnpjicd of her ;|cwcls and 
robbed of her riches But rctiibulion soon overtook tho 
ungrateful servant Pundit Julia vas niurdcicd, and 
Jo\vahir Singh sat iii his place Jodha Rain gave olfcnce 
to the new Mmistcr, and was given ovei to one of those 
cruel sentences which Runjit Singh was accustomed to call 
mercy * But Jodha Ram was a Brahman, and no Hindu 
would do the deed which would secure to himself damnation 
through a hundred generations The Rotwal of the City of 
Lahore, — a Mussulman, and no very particulai person, who 
had for years been the municipal insl rument of violence, — 
was therefore ordered to cut off the ears and nose of the 
wretched man He too icfuscd, and we blush to record 
that the only man in Lahore who could be found to execute 
the barbarous decree was a European Mi Gardener, or 
Gordana, m the Sikh Artilleiy, took a raror, and with his 
own hands, m cold blood, without personal enmity of any 
sort, inflicted the punishment which Sikhs, Hmdus, and 
Mussulmans had shrunk from with disgust But then he 
was made “a ColoneV\ and, as Walpole observed, “Every 
man has his pnee The only thmg is to find it out ” 

We now return to Becher, who writes of Sir Henry 
Lawrence — “ At this time, although I was only a subaltern, 
and necessarily unacquamted with pohtical arrangements, 
I used to meet Henry Lawrence, because the few artillery 
and engmeer officers hved together, and he frequently jomed 
our mess We aU recognized m him the leadmg man of 
the camp He was always sangmne and ardent for an 
advance,” to which aU the Sepoys were equally averse 
Becher also gives a capital accoimt of the cnsis among the 
Sepoys Wild had determmed that aU the troops were to 
parade “ to coerce these scoundrels ” 

The gunners got ready the Sikh cannon, and “we 
marched off, sappers and artiUery ” But Lawrence pre- 

“ The culpnts, lileediDg as they were, wore driven out , ‘Sharp work, 
Bellasis,’ observed tho King, os I looked after the mutilated thieves, ‘Wo 
do not take life, but we punish — “Adventurer in the Punjab,” Chapter I 
— In the end of 1839, Runjit Singh died, leaving a Kingdom formed by 
himself, and kept together solely by bis talents and energy 

n 2 
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Tented the mntineeT* from being blown to piecea and the 
next day they accepted their pay Becher hod thna a grand 
letaon — ^probably hu first — m moderation from a great 
military politacaL Hi* biographer now gire* Tent to the 
foUowing eloquent remark, calling beck onr attentioii to the 
immortal Gordon at Khajiiomn. ATI this trmft PaIa ttu* 
callmg for relief and Tamly fancying erery day it was 
coming — mnoh as a greater tian B^e is doing now (1634) 
on the Upper Nile 

At length the Afndis attacked Ali Masjid (now a pass 
well known to onr readers) and "Wild determined to 
adTanoe After what Becher styles, m hii letter to Oollmton 
(May 1842) a feerfol example not to diTide a small force," 
prodnoed br a retreat, a return, and a nnmerons list of 
casnaltiee it was judicionaly resolred to wart for a laigcr 
force, as the gamson of Jalflibad oonld hold ont” On 
the 6th February General Pollock — the renowned Bengal 
gunner afterwards Field Marahal, and onr hero s nnolo 1^ 
mamage — amred at Peshiwar The adranoe was soon mado 
with, a splendid force, Lieut Becher on this grand march 
to JaHUbad was prommently brought to the notice of 
Gorermnent for the Tery essential semces rendered by him 
as Field Eugmeer in clearing passes of impediments with 
wonderful alacrity notwithstanding their strength and 
difficulty of remoral, eliatmg the warmest admimtion of 
the GeueraL But Major (afterwords Bit) Frederick Abbott 
and another semor officer jomed at JalA14bod thus super* 
seding the young engineer howerer os romarked by his 
biographer there was no special work for thorn m tbo 
further adrance to KabuL Tet Becher was wcU to the 
front, and most honourably mentioned Alter the return 
of the army he was employed on occasional surroyi and ai 
an Engineer of Public "Worts — roiy different occupations 
from the dreams of martial youth at Chatham, which 
painted the glonca to bo ochioTod by carrying out tbo 
famous plans of engineers greater than Posloy or Bnrgoynr 
such asYeubamsnd Cormontaignc I>unng the year Ifrt-t 
whilo his biographer and brothcroEGcer was leading 
Tery sobtarr bfe on tho West Jumna Canals " ho was n. 
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joicod l>y a visit from Bcchoi, and “ liis dohglitful talk left 
a pleasant aioma lichmd foi dins after” Truly tlicic is a 
brotherhood m the aniiy — especially in a count ly like India 
— ivhich may drooj) or fade a little, but can nc\ ei die. Some- 
times a friendship sjii mgs up uhich lasts, and traiels beyond 
thegrave After ivhnt is foreibh staled “ tuo} eais of seething 
restlessness bejond the Sutlej,” came the passage of that 
•“ quasi-fiontier ” by the Sikh legions — the Sikh invasion of 
British India, alieady alluded to — and the “ battles of 
Moodkee and Fiiozshah, succeeded bj a general sweep of engi- 
neers from loads, canals, and plaster to the fiont ” Bcchei 
■arrived with his friend, Majoi F Abbott, at the headquarters 
before Sobraon , “and on the memorable 10th of Fe binary, 
1846, he was joined with Captam Baker (the late Sir Wilham 
Baker, of dear and honourable memoiy) in conducting the 
leading attack by Su Robert Dick’s division ” A way had 
been at length forced mto the Sikh intrenehment , but now 
a senous check occurred, “and,” writes Ins biographer, 
“whilst Bechei, with others, uas lalljing the troops he 
Teceived a severe wound from a bullet in the left cheek and 
mouth Has gallant conduct on this great occasion was honour- 
ably mentioned in the Commander-m-Chief ’s despatches , and 
in the G- 0 of the Goveinoi -General — the renowned hero 
of Albuera — Sir Henry (afterwards Viscoimt) Hardmge, 
who says — “ To Captain Baker and Lieut Becher, of the 
Engineers, the G G ’s acknowledgments are due foi leading 
the division of attack into the enemy’s camp These officers 
well mamtam the reputation of then corps whenever gallantry 
and science may be required of it ” If ever true and elo- 
quent words were written, here they are , for, throughout 
our most important Indian Campaigns, the science and 
bravery of the Engineers have gone hand-m-hand together 
Bechei ’s glonous scar has been alluded to m the mtro- 
ductoiy sketch “ The honourable mark of Sobraon,” his 
biographer now informs us, he “ carried to his dying day , 
but it did not destroy the sight of an eye,” as stated m the 
obituary notice There is now an allusion to “ the wounded 
man under a most hospitable roof at Firozpiir” — that of a 
friend and brother-officei, Lieut Alfred Goodwyn, who had 
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distmgmilied lumsalf m the dajB precedxng Rroaliih, wid 
at tlie Watarioo of India, or the great battle there Kot 
eren a Sikh btillet m has month seemed capable of checkmg 
Bocher b glee and fancy though it certainly for a jm. 
peded itj utterance 

There were now three of the greateet Indian battle* that 
had erertaiBn place forthefnends to talk about — ^Moodkee,* 
Rronbib, and Bobraon the flnt and Bocond haring been 
fought on the 18th and £2nd December 1845 reipocUrely 
Both of them well read men they probably alluded with 
the pnde of Enghahmen to perhape the moat Btrikmg pa*- 
sage m Napier’s splendid Military History ‘ at Alboera, 
where, a* Oolone] Hardmge, the Goveroor-General had h^<n 
ao dnrtangaiibed, when the ram flowed m Btreama dia* 
colourod with blood, and eighteen hundred unwounded men* 
the remnant of six thouaand unconqueiuble BnUah soldier*, 
stood triumphant on the ftital hiH t 
At KddH our loa was not nearly so Berere as at the other 
battles. The grand total of kiUod and woundni was 873, 
Among the former was the braro General. 6ir Bobort Sole, 
known among the soldier* of hi* old regunent (HAL 13th 
Light Infantry) ob Fighting Bob nnd m tho page of 
history as the hero of Jallfldbed. It mar alio bo added, 
regarding fomou* battle — fon^t just a week after the 
enemy cji»*ed tho Sutlej and inraded Bntish India — that 
the lo**on tho enemy’B ddo hosnereryot been known, Tho 
Commandor m-Chief, Sir Hugh (afterwards Tiscomit) 
Gougb, thought they brought mto tho field from 14 000 to 
20 000 inflmtry about the eame force of caToIrr and forty 
guns. Sir Bobert PocJ estunated tho Sikh force at treldo 
tho amount of tho Britiah ond thia would make them 
upwards of 40 000 Thelote Sir Herbert Edwardei insUted 
on tho fact that iXe charge of the DnUth Caratryymt the 
turning point of tho battle of Mudll Tho ITriUsh lei* hi 
tho battle of Fororshah^ — or Firoxshih'—wa* C^4 killed and 
1 721 wounded total 2 416 Poremort among the dead 

• Set IHrtltpttkfJ Aatlo-Iedlta*,’* /"rrf iStrift XV- 
mtrtli » yJet m e U&dU.'* 

+ of ti»o rnlualw W*r ** VflL in, p. ITO 
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■vrrote Edwardes, of one of tlie most distinguislied Anglo- 
Indians that ever lived, “ as lie was ever foremost among the 
hvmg, let us weep over G-eorge Beoadfoot, with whose hfe 
there left this earth one of the noblest spmts that evei ht 
upon it ” 

At Sobraon, on the side of the Biatish there weie failed 
320, and wounded 2,063 Among the former was the 
gallant General, Su Robert Dick, for some time officiating 
as Commander-m-Ohief of the Madias Army, and a 
thoroughly good soldier * At this famous battle, m which 
Becher distinguished himself. Sir Hug h Gough’s plan of 
attack was as follows , and it may be of mteresITo" our brave 
Volimteers who have just (April 12th, 1887) been engaged 
m milder attacks m the well-managed but bloodless cam- 
paigns at Eastbourne, and near Dover f The chief orders 
ran thus — The heavy guns were to commence operations by 
a cannonade upon the entrenchment, mto which, crowded as 
it was with upwards of 30,000 men, their fire was expected 
to carry confusion and dismay Sir Robert Dick’s division, 
on the extreme left of the British hne, was then to advance 
and storm the right, or western comer of the Sikh position , 
General Gilbert’s (Sir Walter Raleig h) division on the centre, 
"aSd Sir Rarrj^mith’e on the nght, weie simultaneously to 
make false attacks, with the view of divertmg the enemy’s 
attention from the real attack of Sir Robert Dick Brigadier 
Cureton, with a brigade of cavalry and a troop of Horse 
Artillery, was directed to threaten the fort of Hurnki Puttan, 
about a mile distant from the eastern comer of the entrench- 
ment, on the opposite bank of which the enemy’s cavalry 

( were posted The battle fairly commenced about seven a m , 
when the artillery opened The attack was led by Brigadier 
Stacey with Her Majesty’s 10th and 53rd Regiments,^ sup- 

* ;Se« also First Senes of “Distinguished Anglo-Indians,” p 298 
+ Nothing can be better for teaching tbe art of war than this annual 
vorkiDg out a ‘ ‘ general idea ” of attacking an invading enemy What would 
engineers or strategists like Pasley, Borgoyne, or De Jomini have said to this 
year’s new feature in war — Cyclist Corps sending out their Cyclist scouts 
with advantage ? Such a sight would certainly have startled the Sikhs at 
Sobraon 

J Also the 49th and 63rd N I 
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ported oa tie flanta tj Oolonel T^ne b troop o£ Horae Axtil 
lery and Oaptainf Horseford and Pordjoe a iattenet. On 
One occaaion their bridge haring broken down, aa grnphicaliy 
described by the Commander in-Ohief, m the Siti " efforts 
to reach the right bank of the Satlej through the deepened 
"Water they suffered from our Horse Axbllery a tembla 
Carnage^ At half past ten o clock a.v_^ not a Sikh 
aoldier "was left alive npon the Bnhah beak of the Sutlej 
and thua in little more than four honn waa fought the 
bloodieat battle with the worthiest foe and gamed the 
coTRplefeH Tictoiy recorded in our Kastem annals Tfits 
nded alto xa avfid and disastrous iragedy Via 8tl\ lavruion 
of Brituh India ! There are few pictures of war grander 
than what it produced — hardly excepting those at 'Waterloo, 
the battle of giants,” It is impossible to admire too much 
the patriotism and determined courage of the Sikhs As at 
Perouhah, where the foncma cannonade on both aides had 
such a deadly effect, the rapid discharges from the red 
artillery ” resounding through the country for and wide 
BO it was a cnaia at ^braon, os well aoid, b^ore the conclu 
Bion of the former vietoiy where the enstenee of the Anglo* 
Indian Empire depended upon the Sikhs being not only 
beaten, but utterly orerthrown and routed and, again, 
after the ‘Waterloo of India, that such battles will orcr bo 
"memorable in history as the nearest approach which (he 
army of any native power has yet made to a victory over the 
English m India m a fair stand up fight. Wo have thus 
"been lod to dwell a little on the Sikh mvasion of British 
India, as the very remarkable battles which first repelled it 
are too apt to be foigotten by those who were living at the 
timfs and they become almost matters of now interest to 
the present gcneratiou — sensational reading and vanebes in 
pobtical and socal life having driven sober English and 
Indian history m a great measure out of the market Bat 
the real friends of Indio, who am contmunlly mterested in 
its welfare "will, while mnsmg over the first great battles on 
the Sutlej feel that to retain for over our wonderful Indian 
Empire and to lerp iis Iluttuuu out of India — should they 
over be so rash as to think of going there— it is our wise*** 
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policy to keep up tlie strongest fiiendskip with the hi are 
inhabitants of the Punjab, so fcaiefully fosteied by such 
sound admimstratois as the Lawrences and Montgomeiy, and 
less distinguished, though not less patiiotic Anglo-Indians, 
such as James Abbott, and the subject of oui sketch — John 
Bechei 

We come now to what is styled “a tunung pomt in 
Becher’s career ” Henry Lawrence had been attiacted to 
him on the Kabul campaign, and, thiough the influence of 
the pohtical artiUeiyman, the highly deserving engmeei 
entered on employment m the Punjab In 1847 he was 
employed m a revenue survey m the JuUundei Doab, “ the 
only part of the Punjab annexed after the first war ” 
This brmgs us to one of the most graphic and mteiestmg 
passages in the whole sketch — “ This would brmg him into 
close relation also with John Lawrence, who was Commis- 
sioner there G-eneial Maclagan writes to me of very hvely 
days at Subathoo, m October, 1847, when he was staymg 
m Hodson’s house (Hodson, afterwards ol Hodso n’s Horse, 
whom some have held up as the model of a Christian soldier, 
and others as the type of a seventeenth century buccaneer, 
but whom aU agree m acknowledgmg to have been a first- 
rate soldier and most accomplished man) Among the guests 
and constant visitors were Becher, Kapier (Pield Marshal 
Lord Hapier of Magdala), P Abbott (Su Frederick), and 
'Lieut Edwardes (Su Herbert), a brilhant company cer- 
tainly ” 

From jthe JuUundei, Becher was sent by Lord Hardmge 
on special duty as Commissioner, “ for the adjustment of 
the boundaries between the Mohammedan state of Bahd.wal- 
pur, on the Lower Sutlej, and the Eajpoot desert states of 
Bekaner and Jessulmer, as weU as of those between Khaor- 
pur and Jessulmer ”* About this time Sir Henry Lawrence 
— always fertile m resource for the good of India — ^proposed 
to raise the Punjab Corps of Guides, which afterwards 

* On the reports being sent in (1851), the Marquis of Dalhonsie vrote to 
Becher that he had conducted his inquiries “in the same spint of caution, 
research, and impartiahty, which has hitherto marked all your previous 
labours.’’ 
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fttiQOTU corp* he ffoggeated that Becher ahould commwid 
but tlus appomtment, for good roa^ona never toot place 
Tmly he might say There « a divinity -^luch shapes our 
ends Ihinng the Second Sith War he vaa still engaged 
on the Qajpntana boundary queation but on his retum 
to the Pimjab after the annexation (1849) he tvm em 
ployed for two or three yean under Sir Henry Iawtoic© 
He was employed on reporting on the JagTitrt (jagiTt) and 
other rent-free holdinga of natrve chiefa Becher a kmdly 
feeling towards the native* of every class and sympathy for 
them as a conquered people, made him admirably adapted for 
this importsmt duty To the liberal and kmdly spirit of 
Becher’e recommendation*, we are told. Sir Bobert Mont 
gomery attributed no tmaH influence on the peace of the 
Punjab and on the loyal^ of the chiefs in 1SS7 Qlhis 
sympathetiQ feeling toward* the Punjabis, beyond a doubt, 
wa* most valuable during the eoghteen or twenty year* 
Becher was employed in the Punjab Tber© is a capital 
story token from the Life of Lord Lawrence ” about 
Becher’i reoommending a tcttlement very much m favour 
of the jagheerd&r It should have been remarked that his 
amiable disposition made Him especially congenial to Sir 
Honry ** He would take the case first to tbe President (Bit 
Henry Lawrence) who wo* working in one room of tho 
Eesidenoy and who always countemgned in* recommenda 
tions he then took it to John who was working in an adjom 
mg room, and who would say with a meny twinkle m his 
oye which no one appreciated more than John Bcchcr 
himself. Ah 1 I *eo you want to get over roe, and let these 
la*y fellows waste the pubho money No I won t have 
it sweep it away I Bochcr then took tho caso to Mont 
goromy who generally ogrood with John- Thus ft happened 
as lUchard Temple once acutely romarkod to Herbert Ed 
ward©*, Thatinthe*omttttor*,whilecachbrotherwof*«lo 
taiy check upon tho other they at tho same time 
finned each other’s fault* I * Bcchcr wa* fond of accoro 

* Heorj WMSwr* UtUIi U 

vwJd »U«Dft to co4 tiwB dff»Sr wt»l«T«r Utir ■itoirt sad 
bird *0(1 •cotwcaial ap<* rmoaXoc " Sett CUftwQjt* 
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panymg Sir Henry Lawrence about the Punjab on those 
extensire tours m which the gieat soldier and admi ni strator 
d.elighted moie than in office d,etails at Lahore This was 
like taking a leaf out of the book of some of our most 
distmgmshed. Bengal and. other civihans, oi following the 
advice of such men as the “ big collector,” Mi Thomason 
(HlYP), and Holt Mackenzie (alluded to in our Pirst 
Senes) * As there recorded, the latter’s advice to the col- 
lectors was, “ Take your gun vn your hand, and go among the 
pedple ' ” Without even the aid of a bottle of “ Bass,” or 
“ a good bottle of claret,” Sir Henry and his younger fnend, 
Becher, fieq[uently did this — the only way foi a revenue 
officer to gam practical knowledge 

In 1852, after finishing his work at Lahore, Bechei was 
appomted Deputy-Commissioner of Batala (west of TJmnt- 
sur) , and Mr C Eaikes, m his “ Hotes on the Eevolt, &c ,” 
wntes of this penod “ I had the happmess of bemg asso- 
ciated with John Becher, who served under me as Deputy- 
Commissioner of Batala, when I was Commissioner of 
Lahore When he left Batala for Hazara, the people fol- 
lowed him m crowds, weepmg and mvokmg blessmgs on his 
head ” In a letter, wiatten m August, 1884, he is descnbed 
by the same high authonty as “ dear J ohn Becher,” the dis- 
tnct officer m the Punjab m 1853 “ He was about the first 

specimen,” wntes Mr Raikes, “ of Henry Lawrence’s ‘ Old 
Staff ’ m the Punjab that I came across I looked at him, 
and at his work with cunositv, wonder, and admiration ” 
In fact, he was a noble specimen of India’s “ hard-workmg 
administratois and fine soldiers,” who were entirely devoted 
to the service of the people, “ and from morning to night went 
m and out amongst the people, who crowded their rooms 
and gave them no respite ” Of such splendid stuff were the 
men of Sii Henry Lawrence’s Old Staff composed, both 
before and after the annexation of the country, that nothmg 
more seemed to be desired Such lessons m kmd admmis- 
trative excellence in our Eastern Empire are apt to make 

Eictequer T7onld hare instructed and amused the present House of Com- 
mons in England 
* Pages 67-55 
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tie pretcut ■writer tnm tx> ft ■very different reg;ion m oveiy 
respect, and behold bia late fnend — the greatest Indo- 
Olimese or Bumiese admmwtrator tliat ever lived — the nn 
rivalled Sir Ajthnr Phayte -who made Pegu — at Eangoon 
with, hifl tall figure s ta n din g at his high desk, Burrounded ly 
the respectful ATongoliAn ■?anetie« of mankind, ■with a 
for man, wotnan, and child, and a heart ever ready to do 
them all ample justice Such are the men ■wanted to rnlo 
onr uuThona m the East * 

In the end of 186S Becher ■was appomted to the charge 
of ITatdra. ■which he held for an yean, Thu distnct, first 
occupied by British officers after the P5ist Sikh "War was, 
his biographer tella us m the character of its population, 

the wildest ” m the Punjab And we hare tho fol 

lowing interestuig and instructive passage •-— ** It is the last 
territory on the North West, abutting on those dark regions 
of the Indus ■which he immediatoly below the great north 
westem eibow of that nrer and into which no European 
has ever penetrated. The valleys of Hax£ra are shut m on 
the north by alpine peaks of 11 000 feet m height and 
abound m magnificent forest scuneiy whilst the tribes m 
habiting them had been, during the nutire rfytme constantly 
engaged m ■wars with one onothor or m fierce revolt agninft 
the Sikh Govenunent. Hosdru ■was port of tho temtory 
mode over to Eaja Gulib Smgh shwig with TTpahintr xmder 
the Treaty of L^ore but he found it very unmanageable 
fin exchange ■was made and Haiira rorertod to tho Lahore 
Government. We now come to a famous Anglo-Indian, 
already named, Captam James Abbott, of tho Bengal Ar- 
tillory who was deputed Vf the Bcsident to take over charge 
Like the gallant and admired Fred Bornabr of a later 
day some seven or eight yoirs before oirival ot Ilaiara, ho 
had made a donng and adventurous journcT to Khiva, 
'^where he arranged for the release of capUvo JlcMian# 
(who were afteriTards conducted to Roaimn territory ly 
his brotber-officer the bio Sir Jlichmond SUakc^pcar) 
Abbott doubtless, greatly admired Becher his younger 
friend, *"tLo heir of his oulhontv and of tho eiAontm 
charadomtics of his administration.” It should be noticou 
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tlmf, ou (lie oulhroalcof (lie Second Punjab "Wai. (lie people 
of Hn7ara “stood by Abbott agiunsl the Sikhs, and in that 
remote and wild (met ho was able to hold Ins ground for 
many mouths, until freed bv (he crowning ^ ictorv ai G ujrat ” 
The Arlillerynian and Pepuiy-Comniissioner — a position 
whicli he enjoyed from the annexation in 1849, till 1853 — in 
his own way, won as groat a victon m Ha/ara as his brother 
artillerymen did in this decisive battle — the most famous 
durmg the Second Sikh War" In the latter year, Abbott 
— one of Lord J^lhousic’s best men — left the Punjab, which 
he had so adorned by his administration His work in 
Hazara immortalized the nmn “ He left it amidst the un- 
feigned regret of the people During his rule exiles, driven 
out by the Sikhs twenty, thirty, forty years beiiore, had 
flocked back agam Hazara had passed from a desola- 

tion to a smiling prosperity ” Abbott appears to have petted 
the children of his district as much as the amiable author of 
“ The Deserted Village ” did those of his own land , for to 
TJticle Abbott (or “ Kaka Abbott,” as they called him) they 
would go, “whenever their mouths watered for frmt or 
sugar-plums ” Spending all his substance on the people, 
he IS said tu have left Hazara with only his month’s pay 't 
Was ever more splendid self-denial heard of among our 
Eastern administrators ^ Our most entertaunng biographer, 

* The battle of Qujrdt (or Gnzorat) was fought on the 21st of Fobmary, 
1849 It was indeed a glorious victory The Sikh army, estimated at 
60,000 men, with fifty-nine pieces of artillery, and a powerful auxiliary force 
of Afghan cavalry, was completely routed The vietory of Qujnft proved to 
be complete and decisive “Once more,” writes the histonan, “the von 
of the British army had maintamod its ground on this remote border of 
British India until reinforcements could be brought up, and then, tiying the 
strength of the opposing power on a well-fought field, victory had unequivo- 
cally declared for the conquerors of the East The fruits of this battle 
were the entire surrender of the SiLh army, including their commander, 
Eajah Shere Singh, his father, Chuttur Singh, his brothers, and most of the 
principal sirdars and chiefs ” Forty-one pieces of artillery were uncondi- 
tionally surrendered. 

+ Note by Sir Herbert Edwardes, written in 1867 Before this the author 
of the sketch under notice well remarks “ The story of Abbott in Hazdra 
IS one which no Anglo Indian, no Englishman surely, can road without a 
glow of pride ” Page 22 
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like Sir Herbert Edwardes, put* Abbott before tis as he does 
Becher "Witb a force or atron^ftb of "word pamtmg flVm to 
"what portrait-pamterB bke Sir Joshua or Baebnm might 
hare handed doTro, to ui on the canvas And this, after all, 
IB the desired object in fall biography and even more to in 
a biographical sketohu 

"We now leam that Edwardee himself was the immediate 
sncceaior of the ohivalroxu and benerolent” Abbott m 
Haiira but, on the murder of Colonel Hackeson, Oominis- 
Bioner of PeahAwar which happened soon after Becher waf 
appointed by Lord Dalhouaio, The great Proconsul charao- 
tensed the loss of Colonel JIacteson as one which would 
have dimmed a victory 

Of Becher Edwardes also writes — John Becher is James 
Ahbott s successor and is to HazAra all that Abbott wits. 
BQgh praise 1 IQs cHtckerry u not from ten till four by 
the regulation dock but all day and at anv hour of tho 
night that anybody chooses — the haTohdvnt rrsUan of ad 
mimstrataon — the brag m a house with twelve doors, and 
all open to the people Here the author of tho ikotch 
mildlr corrects the writer of a book styled “Tho Indian 
Empire ” who mistakes BaJiadum (summer house) for the 
foregomg word — thus, m a passage substituting tho admin 
iitration. of tvagger (bcJJtddurt) for the ndministiatioti of 
accesubibty 1 Becher was m HaiAra during tho terrible 
Mutiny of 1857 — alluded to at some length in our carl/ 
sketches of ^ ir Henry Lawrence, John Colvin and NeiU- 
He gathered the pnnapal men of Ei district around him, 
assured them of his rehanco on thoir loyalty and cndcaTtmicd 
to dispel the alarming rumours which would be sure to 
come among them. Being so far away also from tho various 
scenes of the damnable action of tho mutineers, greatly in 
creased the seriousness of Bochcr'e position “ It was dould 
less to bo apprehended that invasion might bo attempted ly 
the turbulent tribes and fanoticsinTuiuIzaii but eventually 
the chief danger to tho district proved to bo from tlio mati 
neers escaping from Peshdwar who broke away from tiH" 
north into Bwat and thence across tho Indus into irarAra 
necessarily avoiding the high road by Atlok and llAwal 
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Pindi . a large body of the 55th NI c'^peciallj took this 
hue, but tlie Dc]iutv-Gomim‘;sioiicr’s plaus had been cfTcc- 
tuallv laid beforeliand ” Major John Bechei’s conduct of 
matters at this tune is lughh appreciated In Mr Bosworth 
Smith, in his intcieslnig "Life of Lord Lawieiicc”, he 
obtained " high recomuicudntiou from those under ivliom he 
served, and ^vhcn honours came to be distributed a brevet 
promotion and C B (civil) fell to his lot ” 

Towards the middle of 1 858, Bocher was emploj,cd man 
expedition, under Major-General Sir Sidney Cotton, against 
Mahoraedau fanatics and promoters of rebellion in the 
Tusufrai hill-country, north of our Peshawar frontier, and 
on the west of the Indus, opposite Ha/ara, "in fact on the 
northern spurs of Mah.ibau, the mountain -site which has 
been identified by Lieutenant-General Abbott, with great 
force of argument, with the Aornoz of jblevander’s his- 
torians This expedition — considered as a prototype of 
the TJmbeyla one which took place against the same deter- 
nnned body of fanatics five yeais later — was very successful 
Sir S Cotton takes good care to note in his despatch the 
admirable conduct of Mcajor Bechei and his troops — a tight 
little force (which should never be less for such hiU-service), 
consisting of two 12-pounder howitzers, one 3-poundcr gun 
of Hazara Mountam Tram, 300 of 2nd Sikhs, and 750 men 
selected from 6th and 12th Punjab Infantry The Chief 
highly commended Majoi Becher for the disposition of his 
troops, provmg that the Deputy Commissioner was as good 
with the sword as with the pen Colonel Edwardes (Sir 
Herbert), of the same stamp of distmguished Anglo-Indian, 
who accompamed the General as Commissioner of Peshdwar, 
also wrote — " I cannot conclude this report without agam 
acknowledgmg the seiwices, civil and military, of Major 
Becher "f In the spnng of 1860, we find him at home on 
furlough The Anglo-Indian is often a strange fish-out-of- 

* Page 26 

+ Edwardes particularly alludes to Becher’s wise and kindly management, 
to whicli he ascribes the valuable co operation of the Otmanzyes of Kubbul, 
and to bis military arrangements for the seizure of Upper Sltana . — Calcutta 
Gazette, June 16, 1858 ^ 
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■water dunng the hglita and atadowB of his forlough life. 
The pleasures of -going home are, perhaps, the best port of 
it , and, on this occasion, Bechor had as lui companion the 
late gallant and deront llapr-General Edward 
■who had also been an early prot^S of Sir Henry Ijawrenoo s, 
and had served in ■the Punjab as soldier and adnunistrator 
ever since the ■victories on the Sntlej and since ■with some 
scratch levies, he helped Edwardes and Yan Cortlnndt to 
beat Mtilraj in two battles, and dnvB hiin withm the Tmlli 
of Hfdtin. 

On return (1862) Becher ■was appointed Oomnusaioiier 
of the DorajAt, ■where as nsnal, taking kindly to the people 
he nevertheless missed his old Haiira friends. And ■we ere 
now also informed by his amiable biographer that changes 
“ in the fashions of administration went agamst the gmm." 
Nor^eynlaiion had been too much eonverted into re^Iohos, 
tall at length there ■wtu a distinction 'Withont a difference 
or as it ■was cleverly pnt by the author of the biogrephjctl 
sketch (1884) r^es and checks accmnnlate tiB iro are 
reminded of the ■witty Prenchman who some years ago 
defined non interrention La non xnienmtwn est mae ei 
prostion de la haute pobtigne qm vent dire enfin A pen prfcs 
la mfime chose que rtnUrveniion ” The oomparntiTO ntihtv 
of non-re^Uiiion and regvlaiton has never been better defined 
than by the statement that the former " gorernment requires 
men abovo the average such as the Punjab had in iti early 
days ■when you come down to tho averago man you need to 
set him rules to keep him tolerably straight. Taking a 
■wide survey of history it may almost bo said that all the 
famo^us actions of mankind hare been performed hy sos 
rtyvJcUion men, men wbo never hoiitato for a moment vJien. 
they $tt ihar nxLy forieurd to incur any amount of rtiponsi 
bdi^ I In India ♦his has been tho caio more than in any 
other portion of tho dominions of tho Qnecn Empress Y ith 
Olivo and "Vrarren Hasting# it began ; and if wo would hold 
Tndift strongly it must go on till tune shall bo no more J 

In 1803, wo find Becher writing to hU constant fnmd 
Abbott from Bora Ismail Khan — I feel in a constant 
treadmill and have no time to see the people no tun to 
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look bioadly and coinpopcdly out, aud survey ike gcucrnl 
aduunisti-aliou As for social life, I iie\or go out, fiom 
carlv luomiug tdl dark I work, aud seldom see auy one , 
scarcely over take c\crcisc. Can you wondci, thou, if I feel 
morlnd?” And again, as if his spii its had got up a little, 
with the mercury — “You will have been glad to see Cham- 
berlain made a K C B and Sir ITeville One Sunday I could 
not resist trying my hand at some doggrel on the occasion, 
which I sent to tho Lahore Chronicle ” This is leally a fine 
little poem, well aud forcibly written, on a most distinguished 
Anglo-Indian , so wo present three out of the four verses to 
our readers — 

"CnAMBERLALV 

Honoured by EnRiand — in bis grave — 

In tho old Abbey, wbero she beeps 
The memory of the great and bravo, 

Tho Lion hearted Ontrani sleeps 

And India looks around, to call 
. Another champion to her side, 

"Whose crost gleams in tho front of nil, 

To whom may she that sword confido ? — 

Lofty, compassionate, and just, 

Knight ithout fear, and without stain, 

A foe to dread, a fnend to trust — 

Ride forth, Sir Nevule CnAitDERLAiK ! “ * 


Doubtless, such a good judge of a brave knight as Sir Walter 
Scott would have greatly admired the above Iiues, which 
have a chivalrous nug about them, not often heard in an 
age when an exhibition of prosy sentimentahty has, in. a 
great measure, driven soul-mspirmg verses out of the 
market 

In 1864, Becher went on a short leave to Simla, on a visit 
to Sir John Lawrence and his family Sir E Pollock was 
then sent to relieve him at Dera Ismail Khan His visit to 

* This well-known OfiBcer is alluded to in the First Series of “ Distinguished 
Anglo-Indians,” page 298 — “Some Madras Gommanders-in-Ohief ” Sir 
Neville Bowles Obamberlain rose in the Bengal Native Infantry , became 
General in 1877, and is a G C B as well as a G 0 S I. 

E 
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tie renowned Viceroy if onfy for health s ial.e 'wtii, oi hii 
biographer remarkB, urgently needed for b^nd a 
donbt, he had been Trorkmg too hard. Eren hard w o rking 
aty men mfl hardly beliero that Becher worked twenty 
honn out of the twenty four In fact, hia whole life and 
Bonl were in hu «orL 

Sir B, Pollock write* — Hi« pataence waa inexhaxutiblfi 
and it need hardly be added that hu arrears were heo.7y 1 
life being too abort forthe «ort of mqniiy that he cotmdered 
neceeaary m each ease. Even m 1868 Sir John Lawrence 
had told Becher not to ** work too hard.” On thiw the author 
of the biographical sketch nairoly remarks • — “ Eid Lawrence 
erer tell any other m^n not to work too hard P 

A yacancy harmg ocemTed m the Commiasionenhip of 
Peahiwar through the death of Colonel Jamea Becher w« 
sent to aucoeed hmu Bat hia health was already greatly 
nadenmeed and that alone rendered him unfit for *'a 
charge lie that of PeahAwor '^th it* heary pohtical 
anzietiet and harden of far reaching quettioni. Another 
EmbeyU campaign had joat tennmated racccerfuUy baton 
the border end beyond it " toTrard* Kabal,” there was matter 
of mtenae anmerty for the ComnuMioncr of PeshAwar 
However Becher earned on hi* oneron* dutic* for nearly 
two yeort, when ” hi* health broke down nttorly and ho hod 
to qmt the scene of hii dobos for over ” In tho spnng of 
186G he had accompanied, oa Comnumonor a force under 
Bngadier-Geneml Hansford to “ coorco certain Tillsgc* 
on the northern Tasafrai border” Tho objects of tho ex 
pedition were attamed without conflict and Colonel Bcchcr 
reported faTourahly on this hi* last nctivo work in the 
of order It would be well if eotreton were a* casfly 
managed elsewhere • “ When I conferred with him at 
linrreo in July or Aagust 1866^ his fnend and successor 
Pollock, wntci "I should nerer have dreamt of hi» 
viTing till 1834 This fnend also added with genuine P®” 
feeling and admiration, “that of all the prominent Punj* 

<}w /-ti* Irfili Cevtin ox Criae* BID wiD# Is CcwbJUH (3£»7 
18ST). 
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officials tlieie was certainly none more loved and respected 
tlian Beclier His only failing was a vu-tue caiTied to excess 
In lus anxiety to do full justice lie paused so long sometimes 
m over-elaboratmg, tliat people suffered unnecessarily ’’We 
liave frequently met with men in India like this, and, 
although they seem an evil or a drawback at the time, much 
good comes forth m thehves of such men They aie a check 

upon hasty decisions of every kmd , they brmg you face to 
face with facts , they explam results , and, above all, they 
show that conscience is not that unmeamng thing which oui 
countiymen often take it to be m England as well as m 
India At the same time this “ canny” quahty in pubhc 
men is often mjmaous to the exercise of that great and use- 
ful virtue, decision of character And yet Becher must have 
had a good share of this valuable attribute m his composition 
to have played his various and many parts so weU His 
health, then, had now entirely given way , the end of his 
career had arrived, for the sprmg of life was broken Still, 
he hved to spend eighteen years m England, after his return 
To a man so mentally, and at one time so physically, 
energetic as Becher, this vnei tia must have been frequently 
veiy gaUmg He had really compressed a long and useful 
life mto a small number of years, dunng which, with his 
duty, he was always working and happy The drones o 
society can never imderstand this , but, m reahty, such 
nonentities never live at all, and never will live, tiU they have 
somethmg to hve for ' 

General Becher is now described as “ a man greatly be- 
loved by a few friends, mcludmg his brothers, to whom he 
was very dear, and who tended him through several dan- 
gerous illnesses, mcludmg the last "* As a fish out of water, 
of course he never settled anywhere He hved m an hotel 
or m lodgmgs m Brighton or Hastmgs, Eastbourne or 
Southampton , and now and then he visited London, where 
the writer of the sketch foimd him located for many weeks 
at the Cannon Street Hotel ’ It is pleasmg to read that, 
although of secluded habits, he was “ by no means always 


E 2 


■* Pago 82 of “Biographical Sketch ” 
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depreised” and old famibaT faces” Ter© erer dear to 
him Thile old fnenda found him « aa delightful as ever 
I’ew diatragniflhed Anglo-Indians,” or ferw distmgnislied 
public men at home have been so fortunate m their bio- 
graphers as General Be<di0r TTu fnend is not content inth 
exhibiting all the fine qualities of his hero to the reader but 
cites BosTorth Smith (IxirdlAwrenc© e eminent biographer) 
Those acquamtance Beoher made m latter years. 

He TTitea — I often gnered over him. He Tas a de- 
lightful man. Of all the Indian oelehnties inth whom I 
have conversed during the last few years, I do not thmb 
I got more pleasure from any one *h*n from him. He 
vras much more mtellectual than most Anglo-Indians. He 
had also very delicate feelings and keen sympathy ccmbined 
■with a touch of humour Has conversation was suggestlT©, 
and many of his hints I have Torked out in the booh (Life 
of Lord lawrence) Tith, I trust, excellent result — This 
liberal praise from Bosworth Smith hardly agrees •with what 
u said in the prelmunory brief sketch regarding the Ho* 
grapher’s not doing full justice to one of the great Viceroy • 
most approved vrorkers. It is remarkable about Becher that 
he appears to hare left a strong impression on every oae 
■with whom he came m contact. Has refinement and culti- 
vataon charmed gifted ladies and hii friend. Sir Richard 
Pollock, gives a remimsconce of how ho once astonished Sir 
w nUflm BoxoD BA- by hi* knowledge regarding the pro- 
Raphiebto school. The author of the sketch follows this up. 
in hii own admirable way by a pesiago contjunmg names of 
distinguished Anglo-Indians, fairly weU knovrn to the world, 
whoso portraits, ■with others, may odom some future Anglo- 
Indian goDeiy mlxmdon — " Tho splendid body ol the cariy 
Punjahtes embraced a vast vone^ of strong and gifted 
characters, among whom there were Inevitably at times deep 
rifts and schisms but all loved Bechcr Tho names among 
tho deported, of Edwardos, Ijakc Sir Donald ilack-od. of 
the Pimjab wrathful Achilles, Nicholson hunscif eotao up 
beforo ■us ; and among men sUU spared to ut. of Sir hrrW'f 
Chamberlain, of Lord Napier of Magdola, of Sir K, ifont 
gomcry of General James Abbott —nil these have been hb 
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friends, bearing Inm no ordinary affection, till tbeir death 
or his ” * 

It IS interesting to learn, at this concluding stage of such 
an excellent career, that the occasional divisions between 
the illustrious brothers, Henry and John Lawrence, had no 
effect whatever upon John Becher He was equally attached 
to both , and he had served them faithfully and well He 
said of John Lawrence, “ His roughnesses were those of a 
big Newfoundland — ^no, let me say of a St Bernard dog ” 
The “ rough man,” we also read, “ even in days when he was 
rougher than m the mellow autumn of his life,” was strongly 
attached to oui hero ‘“I don’t much care for many fellows,’ 
he said to Becher, when the lattei was returning to India, 
m 1861-2, ‘ hut you are one of them ’ ” f It is well worthy 
of note that neither of the great brothers ever said a harsh 
word to him Has even temperament would have just 
suited the views of an eminent London magistrate, who, m 
the glorious Jubilee year, wisely remarked m Court, that no 
officer or official should ever lose his temper ' 

At the end of May, 1884, General Becher was taken with 
a serious, painful, and tedious illness at Southampton He 
had gone there to be near his friends. Sir Neville and Lady 
, Chamberlain, and his elder brother. General Sir Arthur 
'"TBecher, K C B , who “ took part m almost every campaign 
m India from 1839 to 1868, and was severely wounded at 
Delhi, when serving as Quartermaster-General of the army ” 
In brave and noble company, then, our distmguished Anglo- 
Indian — ^patient during approaching death as he had been 
m busy life — at length passed away, on the 9th of July, 
1884, and was buned at Southampton on the 11th 

His “ Old Bnend and Brother Officer,” as well as his 

* Me lad tie pleasnre of seeing at the louse of tie accomplished Jady 
tefore mentioned miniature portraits of Generals John Becher and James 
•Abbott, C B , both excellent lilenesses and well painted There was also a 
miniature of General Sir Travitt Phillips (Beng Cav ), by the same versatile 
land 

f Pago 84, where, in referring us to the “Life of Lord Lawrence,” 
I, 606-7, the author of the biographical sketch says “Becher is the 
person in question, though not named there ” 
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many fnenda on lui departtire probably tbonght of the 
foUoiftng beaxrtifal yersee, by the Poet Laureate — 

• HU nenKiry loBf vin Ih« tloee 
la ftll OTtr limrti, m amnifiil 
Tliki liroodi abort falUa m 
jLfii dveUi ia baarea half th« sight. 

BIe«p tm tba «ad, tni« aosl aad fvnt, 

ITotUag cQCMa to tbee nev or itraag* I 
Sletp fan of raat from bead to feet ; 
lia etni, irj dtut, Meon of ebaaga ; 
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Afteb tlie lamented death of that great gun in Anglo- 
Indian literature, Sir John Kaye Tin pirfallery metaphor 
Trail be excused, as ire irere hotli actiial gvmieis, though, 
in a liteiaiy sense, differing so materially m cahhre — the 
/founder of the Oalcidta Bevieio, the ivriter of immortal 
' Jhisto nes and biographies, the smart joumahst and some- 
1 times iSiilliant essayist, who looked eveiy inch Knight^ 
^ Commander of the Star of India, but who, sad to think, 
died with so many “ Ilnaccomphshed Purposes ” (the title 
of one of his last essays) on his mind — the distmguisheJ 
man who had written so much and'’ so well to awaken 
England out of ‘-her deadly; or dangeious lethai gy (still apt 
to hovel near her) regarding Indian affairs — ^his mantle 
could not have descended on the shoulders of a successor 
more gracefully, as an appropriate gift, than on those of 
Colonel Malleson f As is not unfrequently the case m the 
arena of pohtics, or of science, the vacant high place was 
soon ffled up , or, as m war, when the thunder of the 
artillery had ceased, and the deadly charge was over, there 
arose but shght delay in responding to the piercing ciy 
which lent the air — “Another man to take the colours ' ” 

It almost seems, then, that Colonel MaUeson had been 
bom to succeed ^ir^ John Kaye m his bterary labours 
And both' had the 'same 'innate desire to excel m" Anglo-" " 
Indian bterary woik 'L * / 

* 24th July, 1876 ^ 

t Colonel Malleson js the second son of the reprOsentatiTe of the jomor' \ 
branch of one of the old Cumberland families , ' 
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"We have liad the good fortune to read two biograplucftl 
Btetcbei of the gaUant and learned ofBcer now to be added 
to the li*t of I)igixnguu\ed Anglo-Indicuit and hu name 
. and hu works hare been famflTUT to ni for so manj years 
[ that, eren if he did not fill the worth/ obnir m An^o- 
J Indian literature of Bit John Ks/© it would be impossible 
I not to feel interested m hfm iforeorer he amred in India 
m the same /ear as the present writer (1842) and both 
haye made a portion of the same literary ground their study 
— that of the French struggles for Empire m the East. 

Bom m 1825 Cfolonel Ms^eson was ^ucated at 'Wimble- 
don and ' V^pDx hestar ^ and* m 1842 he obtained a cadetship 
m the Bengal Arm/ He was, like so mai^ other* distin 
gtushed Anglo-Indians, not an Addiscombe, but a direct '* 
cadet and, before leaytng for India, be bad eyery advan 
tage for a first-rate education. In 1841 he was scmt on the 
Continent, to perfect or unproye hi* acquAintanc© with the 
Prenoh and German languages which lingmttio attain 
meuts, though not of any practical me to a cadet of Bengal 
Hatrre Infantry greatly amated hit literary labotzrt m after 
life. In 1852, haymg qualified himself for the staff so much 
more in accordanoe with his prochnties than the often doll 
routine of nuhtory duty be was appomted to the Commla 
sonat Department, where he remained till 1860 Notwith 
standing its rast ntihty this u a peculiarly dry somco for 
the octiye minded Indian officer — almost as dry a* tho fire- 
wood served out to the troops yet, strango to sav soro* of 
the cleverest men in our splendid dominion have belonged 
to it. Of courao a high standard of profiacncy m tbo 
natiT© languages is noccssaiy for tho strict perfomnneo of 
tho ynnous Commissariat duties, which partly accounts for Ita 
select naturo and wo hare known m this department clever 
artists wcH read men, and masters of fire or bu diffirent 
Oriental tongues. Colonel Mallcson was next siM?mlly 
selected to fill n yaconoy In tho department of Slllitory 
Financo and while occupying this official position the dotuUv 
ifutiny— India s fearful tml — hrolo oat oad ruthlr*^v Sivas 
(destroyers) wero oyemuming once fair and smihn^ bnd<> 
HoU was indeed empty {a Bengal, and all the d viU 
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•w'ere tlieie — ^no very smtable tune for the commencement of 
a financial career Whether the G-oveinment was utterly 
incapable, or not, of coping with the serious crisis which 
had arisen, is necessarily a matter of opinion 

According to one able authority — ^most mterestmg to quote, 
as we also have m his strictures an excellent sketch of the 
ongm of the famous “ Eed Pamphlet ” — “ The pusillanim- 
ity which marked every action of the Grovemment of India 
m the suppression of the rebelhon, the want of appreciation 
of its really national chaiacter, and the imjiortance accorded 
to the mamtenance of the doctime of ‘India for the Civil 
Semce,’ rather than attention bemg solely directed to the 
extmction of the Mutmy, at length aioused the spirit of the 
local press to mdignant remonstrance Howevei, the Govern- 
ment thought by the passing of the Gngging Act of 13th 
June, 1857, that it had effectually closed the mouth of im- 
portunate criticism But the hour at last had come , and 
with it came the man' Animated with the sole thought 
that Enghshmen had a right to be enlightened as to the 
extent of the national disaster, and the progress made to its 
rectification, Colonel (then Captam) MaUeson sent home an 
accoimt of the Mutmy — of its nse and its development It 
was mtended as a magazme article , m response, however, to 
advice, it was published m pamphlet form, imder the title of 
‘ The Mutmy of the Bengal Army ’ But m the hands of 
the late Lord Derby, whose constant reference to its pages 
in the House of Lords sorely tried the temper of the Glovem- 
ment, it suddenly acquired notoriety, and from the colour of 
its cover it obtamed the weU-known name of the ‘ Bed 
Pamphlet ’ ” * 

While servmg m the Department of Mihtary Pmance, 
Colonel MaUeson was associated with that ever energetic and 
able second edition of J oseph Hume, the redoubtable Q-eneral 
Sir Greorge Balfour — ^now an old M P , and one of the best- 
known Anglo-Indians m the House of Commons — and from 
the sweeping reforms of such an eminent administrator and 
financier he gamed a fair insight mto the workmgs of the 

* St Stephen’s Remew, March 1, 18134, p 13 — xxxn of “St 
Stephen's Portraits " 
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economical tohooL Afteir tto Eed PampUet, in* valuablo 
Bemoei could not posaiblj be diapeneed -witH, The tn>- 
mendon# engenaes of the time ■would not permit of It, 
although there waa no "want of mclmation to ^Ive him for 
hifl literary audam^ *o he was appointed Aamstant to the 
OontroDar-Oeneral of lUlrtaiy Pinance- He held ap- 
pointment inth. much adrantag© till hia nominatton hr Lord 
Lawrence to ancceed Sir John Strachev at the head of tho 
Sanitary Leparttnent, which office he sncoesefuHj adnnms- 
terod for four yean. Hhj marked sncceju m pnbho bntmefi 
no'w pointed him ont oa no ordmarr Colonel llalleaon 

al»o preeided for a ihort tone as ControUep General of Mill 
taiy Rnance He had already Timted Europe on furlough j 
but, at length, on hu return from leare (this time fpent 
on a tnp to the Hnnalayaa) he found hmuelf appointed 
guardian to the young Eajah of Myaore, then only sii yean 
of age On the amTal in India of lK)rd Mayo aa Tlceroy 
and Goramor-General (September 1858) the attention of 
the Goremmant had been called to the itate of Mysoro and 
the young potentate deitmed to rule otut it — A Toung 
pnnoe ” sayi an able writer ^ not six year* old, had boon 
doclared heir to the dominiona of the predecesior ipho had 
adopted him, and who for more than thirty years bad been 
dehorred from the exeroae of ruling powert. To bring up 
that royal boy m a rpamirtr which "would onablo him at a 
maturer age to steer clear of tho erils which had fotaDy 
tempted his predecessor and to introduce amongst tho nobles 
of the country a manly and healthy tone required tho scr 
Tices of an officer •upon Trhom the GoTomment could folly 
depend- Iiord Mayo whose strong point was perception of 
character selected Colonel Malleson for that tasL"* 

Before tho honoured preceptors departure tho chiralroai 
and admirable IjohI Maro thus addressed him, in the ftrlo 
which made the lamented Viceroy such a general faTonrito j 
I hare iinastod, selected you. Colonel, for this difficult 
position as it is one roquinng g«^t temper and judgroeal, 
and one calling for tho lerriccs of an officer upon whom the 
Tl$ ^rtty ^«ry J/tfyuiiw « J/otUlfy SemtK Tm/* To 31 
Oclebftr 18S2,— 481-83. 
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Government can confidently depend” The results amply 
justified the choice , and Colonel Malleson remamed m My- 
sore seven years The Bengal officer had come mto a famous 
historical provmce of the Madias Presidency, some 30,000 
sguare miles m extent, or about the size of Scotland En- 
closed on three sides by high ranges of mountams, it has in 
many parts dense forests of teak, ebony, sandal-wood, and 
bamboo , and the elevation of the country vanes from 1,000 
to 6,000 feet Tigers, cheetahs, elephants, and other wild 
animals, dear to the Indian Bhika'n le, abound m the forests 
Mysore is also noted for havmg the best draught oxen m 
In'dia , and before the battenes of artillery weie horsed, the 
long-homed noble creatures, though sorely trying a gunner’s 
temper on critical occasions, on the whole did their work 
wonderfully well After his studies, and the imposition of 
some literary task on the future hope of the country, we 
may safely imagme the energetic Colonel bemg off to shtJcai 
(m which he is an expert), or to the romantic isolated hills 
or droogs for a change of air, beside masses of gramte about 
two miles m circumference , or it may have been an occa- 
sional tnp to the adjoinmg rugged and mountamous region 
of Coorg, more than 3,000 feet above the sea’s level, and 
where the fire-fly’s hght is, perhaps, grander, or more exten- 
sive, than in any other country of the East * With a strong 
love of historical research, doubtless, the downfall of the 
house of Tippoo Sultan m 1799, the erection mto a separate 
State, under a rajah of the ancient Hmdu dynasty, by Lord 
Mommgton (Marquess WeUesley), with the battles, sieges, 
and scenes of horror and persecution enough for a hundred 

• A natural phenomenon The yearly appearance of the fire-fly on the 
April and May nights of Coorg, is thus graphically described — “A scene of 
strange beauty 18 spread beloiv Shrub and bush and tree, as far as the eye 
can reach, burn with magic light The ground, the air, teem with lustre, 
erery leaf seems to have its own fairy lamp The valley^ at your feet, the 
wooded hills to your nght and left, the dark distant forest, all are lit up, 
and gleam in ever- varying splendour, as if eveiy star had sent a representa- 
tive to bear his part in this nightly illumination of the poor, dark Earth 
. Now thoy flash up bnghter than ever, as if this world of phosphono 
lustro was animated by pulsations keepmg regular time ” — Coorr; Memoirs, 
by Bov n Moegling 
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fragediei al»o occnpied Colonel Mallewm • attentioiL But 
Lorf WilliarQ Bentmcfe mjtmction, ^EducaU / Educaie I Edu 
caU I mnit Lats been the action nppermoft m hu thotighti 
during those lon^ seven jeanl He founded a pnbho 
kdiool on the model of Winchester having alreadj’ grrcn an 
English tone to the native aociety of Myaore, from vrhidi 
the best result* trere expected and he placed there under 
competent native masters, the boy prince and the boy nobles 
of the country The syptem of classes rtiiI promotion by 
merit may be truly said to have astonished the intelligent 
natives. And so our distmgmahed AngJo-Indian, even for 
this innovation alone deserved well of Mysore 
It is highly pleasing to read that, by the inculcation of 
pnnoplea of honour and right feeling as well as bv the 
maintenance of a manly and healthy tone — to which the 
great public schools of En^^and owe nearly aD their celebn^ 
— in the new Academy for the runng generationi of My 
soreans. Colonel MallesoQ was enabled to effect results of 
the most satisfactory nature m the training of the young 
Pnnee* and his too often vam and flighty followers. The 
indefatigable Colonel t object was in a great menimre attained 
by the encouragement of athletic sports, in which ho was a 
rare adept By the old Anglo-Indian hoipitnble system of 
keeping open house ho did much to populame tio young 
Eajah s r^e in the coxmtrj and Ins preceptor and advisor 
certainly succeeded m winning a largo share of goodwill 
from native landowners end others by his wise and hbcral 
administration. Few if any Anglo-Indians over before hod 
such an opportunity for distinction ns this and that he was 
able to do so much good while m Mysore ot once showed 
the wisdom ol liOrd hiavo * choice Coioncl Mtdlcsoa aaj 
well bo proud of tho Address which hangs in his study 
drawn up by some of tho pnncipol native mhabilanti of 
Calcutta and its neighbourhood, and dated April 2. 16 m 

♦ Aeeortln toti* irritffr lo *o trticJ* lo 

KWf# Ji/ei^MfwJ«MtUl871d€»criU* laKW»U Unn lit 

ftt tito royml roIWc«— a tnlslej tlrt malu ft! *bWfc ar# \* U* 

ccadMt of ti# rria«, tow tbal U aJcOaUim It* < 

s]oa« ftf bit umten. *' 
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“ expressive of tlie liigli appiecialion of all that ho had douc 
for the natives of India during his service of thirty ycais ” 
As m the case of the lato Sir William Andrew, in a lotsally 
different walk (that of Indian railway pioneer and strategist), 
it IS impossihlc not to wonder how so much excellent work, 
in life’s calm evening, has received so few honours ' But. to 
the end of tune, such apparent neglect will often occur to- 
wards men of real merit But it must bo noted that the 
Colonel received one honour from the State, chiefly for Ins 
services in Mysore, havmg, m May, 1872, been admitted to 
the dignity of a Compamon of the Star of India, 

The followmg information will bo of special inteicst to 
Anglo-Indians — probably the best and most enthusiastic 
sportsmen on the face of the earth ' The Colonel’s chief 
amusement, after the discharge of his official duties, “ was 
the breaking m and trauung of the young Prmce’s horses, of 
which there were generally over eighty , and here, and m the 
Ootacamimd Hills [the Neilghemes, m Blue Mountains], 
where narrow paths and precipices abound, he waF'in the 
constant habit of dnvmg a four-in-hand of wild native 
pomes, whose spirit and temper required a ' whip ’ of no 
mean order Indeed, sport in any form is dear to him, 
whether with gun, rod, or spear. Over the doors of the 
rooms at his house m Kensmgton, the antlers of deei of 
various breeds are placed , the heads of two huge ' gnzzhes ’ 
supportmg a hat-rail, frown at you in the vestibule, and the 
head of a sohtary ‘ bull-bison ’ adorns the entrance to the 
drawing-room. The mention of these wild animals suggests 
a reference to a wag-nuch, or ‘ tiger’s claws,’ which Colonel 
Malleson shows you — a most unpleasant-lookmg weapon It 
is worn mside the hand, by placing the fingers through the 
perforated plate, fixed firmly over four steel claws This one 
on the mantelpiece is the facsimile of that by which Sivaji, 
the Maratta chief, slew his Mahomedan enemy, Afzul Elian, 
m 1659, treacherously embracmg him after the fashion of 
Orientals, whilst stnkmg the wag-micTc deep into his 
bowels 

From such rude language, let us now proceed to that of 
* St, Stephen's Potiratts, No, xxxu. 
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femfl and flower* We aloe read, without Bmpnoe of a 
femeiy borond the otudv The love of fora* and florrarsi* 
strong in the genume Anglo-^dian, In. inch & country os 
India he must occasionally be refreshed with something, or 
he would die of old age like Addison s TtaVp ** at (soy a 
little older than the time given) five-arid thirty 1 With 
referenoe to this fernery "while reading of the “ pleasant 
^lash of dripping water and the trickling sound of hidden 
Btreamlets amongst the oool green foliage rf fem and hchen,** 
denoting the love of rerdare which m^es England so dear 
to Anglo-Indians, at the risk of trying the reader s patience 
having alhidedto the C>ota<aunand ILQU, or to the delightful 
Bine Mountain* (nearly 8000 feet above sea level) while 
Colonel MaHeson is, m our imagination, again dnving his 
team of "wild po m es m dangerous place*, let ui touch for a 
moment, having a strong roeoBecUon of them, on the flower* 
and ferns of the Kadghemes approaclung which samtanom 
aB nek and feverish from the plains, surrounded by thnib* 
and flowers, and, os you ascend through tho winding ghauts, 
heating the running of cooling streams, and tho tweot sosgs 
of bird*, IS a for higher state of Elynum on earth ” than 
any of which Moore so sweetly sin^ The Flora of tho 
Ifeilgdiomes might have been honoured with tho praise* of 
aH tho best poet* who havo written on flowora. Bom* and 
Campbell of our 0 "wn land, and Bryant, PonuTal, and Long 
fellow of Amenca each of them might have sung of flower* 
on the Blue Mountiun*, — 

BuslUil tUs^ ;• *r* vlien ir jou (rtnr t 

and denved a moral from eneb of them. Tho favountc 
pnmroso in such a romantio spot would, doubtle**. bare 
given »omo happy thought to rcflectivo nund* hto those 
"Wordsworth and Lord Bcacon»ficId, Evenifr QIadrtooe ifl 
tho sumwtof hlsgemu* ondhuday*,”* if posiiUc ctcaping 
from a dry budget or on cndle** debate on tho Cooraoa 
Bnh could refresh himself with a flower or a nosegay cm the 
TTTIU Hero tho fjcroniaw attain* great perfection, IVboh 

St% Pint Sirkt p •«. 
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hedges of it aie to be seen aiound some of the dwellings 
the bngbt colonis affording a most esbilaiatmg aspect The 
UUtrojpes here are superb The wild roses and the cluster 
5^0303 — -tiie former very abundant — are also remaikably 
beautiful The ficscliia blooms in full beauty here , and 
with violets, carnations, heartsease, primroses (at home 
grown mto the ladies’ party flower), sweet-peas, wall- 
flowers, and other flom of the Enghsh gaiden, the invalid 
of taste can mdeed revel among the floweis Perns of various 
lands attain great perfection on the Hills The giant or 
tree-fern abounds on the ghauts, and the bracken here is 
not to be surpassed — except, perhaps, by some of those m 
the Colonel’s fernery at Kensmgton f 

And now we look around the study.'^beholdmg celebrities 
most of whom have long passed away Engravmgs of 
Bohngbroke and Chatham, of Strafford, Burke, Pitt, and 
Cannmg, and, among Indian heroes, Chve, Wairen Hast- 
mgs, and the MarqLuess Wellesley, hve” again by the powei 
of Aid , while Art itself and Literature are lepresented by 
Mohere, Byron, Voltaire, and Benvenuto Cellini There are 
also portraits of the late Lord Beaconsfield, by Weigall, Sir 
Prancis G-rant, and by the clever and versatile Coimt 
D’Orsay Prom 1844 , when Colonel Malleson enrolled him- 
self under his banner, the mtellectual preceptor of the 
Mysore Ila3ah in esse was a strong admirer of the great Con- 
servative statesman,* whom, when Mr DTsraeh, the elo- 
quent but abusive Daniel O’Connell once styled “ the hneal 
descendant of the impemtent thief,” and of whose tongue, 
when m pohtical combat, we well recollect a most distm- 
guished and learned member of the House of Lords saymg 
that it “ out-venomed all the worms of Hile * ” 

In the evenmg of life, when m the House of Lords, Lord 
Beaconsfield’s style — always sarcastic in an encounter — be- 
came much subdued, and his speeches were admired by 
young and old Havmg studied the characters of heroes m 
every land of strife, their virtues and their faihngs, their 
weakness and strength of speech and action, their wishes or 

Until tlie death of Lord Beaconsfield, Colonel Malleson maintained corre- 
spondencQ "witli lum, and had ssTeral mtervievs 
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propheoBf •ometone* Tenfiftd but oftener xmfnlGIled* it u 
not difficult to imagine a man lie CJolonel llaHeton tatmg 
a strong interest m the bnlliiuit 'wnter of Yinfiu Grey • 
and Tancred, and in the nsing but too often scomed, 
pobtiaan Tvbo told the Honee of CJonunons that Viey tcovld 
one day bt forced io Ixften to Atm / Nearly t wen ty years had 
elapsed between the publication of the abore norels — the 
latter appearing not long after the subject of our iletch 
reached India. We also not long emerged from a state of 
grtfflnage (1844-45) when life promised to be happy at the 
famous historical rock of Tnchmopoly — so admimbly de- 
fended by a distmgmshed Anglo-Indian of old that gallant 
and able officer Captam Dalton t (1763-53) — recollect 
denrounng “ Tancred, with, en mterert only second to that 
felt in the immortal works of ffir Walter Scott. The nrid 
descriptions contained in the three pohticiil norels, Cou 
mgiby Sybil, and **Ihncred, were more entcahuning 
to TBjions refers than the Tory pnnaples so fuDy derelopcd 
in them. In the day of our reading Tancrod, many cf 
ni thought of no other pcditics than those of obeying orders 
and doing our duty — perhaps the best kind for military men 
in general But, probably the young Bengal officer who 
was erentusUy to distinguish himself, tool a difTercnt riew 
and at onoe became an ardent pobtiaan to the occanooal 
ediflcatioii of his brother officers at the mess or eiota Aanrre 
(small bretikfast) 

In matorer years ho steadily followed the stroog ”Na 
taoual Premier in his foreign and colonial pobey (which 
eren liberals were sometimes forced to sdniiro) till, haring 
rocerred nH tho honours which England could bestow lord 

Beaconafleld died at the npo ago of S43Tenty soTcn Aithough, 

not haring a seat in Parlmment doubtless the present state 
of parties often affords rofiection for tho Colonel s mind sod 
such a loTor and writer of history wo can imagine Jeclannp 
beyond fear of contradictioD that there nerer was a won 
oxtmordinnrr pobtical state of affairs than at iiresent 

* Is tirt jrtt 18 5 Mr Btolsmla DtsmU pstluWJ til* ili iriU 

+ B«e Uradr CapUln PalUm," ILE.LCA. B/ CUri« 

FB.QE. a8S«)- 
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Disiaeli, many years ago, said at a public dinner " I am a 
Conservative to jneseiTe all that is good in our Constitution, 
a Radical to remove all that is bad ” This is, or should 
be, the shict Conservative view at the piesent day , and even 
the ladies, through vroaimg the pnmrose, give their favouiite 
Earl an annual lesuscitation, and become iioliticians in spite 
of then fair selves ’ And novr, n'hilc yntiug this slietcli 
(middle of May), comes foith tlie veiy last and biiefcst 
description of the policy of the Libeial Paity — a definition 
vrorthy of Loid Rosebeiy, one of oui most able and nsiug 
statesmen “ To give the laigest possible satisfaction to local 
aspirations ” Purely, after this, the force of political am- 
bition can no farthei go Tot, looking closely at the idea, 
it IS “ your only peace-makei,” if it could he cm i led out ' 

But Tve are wandeimg from Colonel Malleson, to whom 
as a bterary man, we now ictum from what must, in some 
^ degree, be considered a digression It is curious to note 
\ that when at 'Winchestei his memory was bad, and, to im- 
1 prove it, when In India he set himself to the task of leaming 
i Disraeli’s speeches by heart, and, in 1884, he stiU retained 
them ' It IS likely that, from this cucumstance — this intense 
deference to “Dizzy’s opinion” — his admuation of the gieat 
statesman has been styled “ an infatuation ” Two facts 
now become apparent, that of his possessmg a good memory 
durmg his bterary career, coupled with extiaordmary in- 
dustry 

Colonel Malleson is best known as a writer and as an his- 
torian of Indian subjects The “ Bed Pamphlet ” has been 
already adverted to , and we now learn that its bterary success 
occasioned an eagei competition among the editors of the 
Calcutta press to secure the author’s “exclusive services,” so 
that on his return from Europe he was soon making a hand- 
some mcome by contnbutmg to the Calcutta JS,eview,\ Unghsh- 
man, and Fnend of India Re also held the appomtment of 

* “A Sketch of the Public Career of the late Earl of Beaconsfiold ” By 
F A Hyndman P 6 

t For matter pertaining to this Indian Quarterly (founded May, 1844), 
see First Senes — sketches of Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir _Kaye,^nd of 
Anglo-Indian Periodical Literature. — — 

F 
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Times correspondent Bat more lastmg tkm comparatiTrlj 
tnoiaitorj effusioni, the digmiy of Indian Historr had at 
length fonnd m hug a valoable occessorj’ and he andled 
hjmself o£ the position "with surprising seal and ability In 
1868 he issued The History M the French in Ind^” on 
•which interesting subject, just twenty three yean before, 
after a residence m Pondichery (the Pans of the East) wo 
had •wTitten two little worka,* On the appearance of the 
new Histoiy " therefore, gmng a rerr correct account of 
the ooutpst waged by the East India Company against French 
influence, it was pleasing to thir.b t^nt Francois llartm 
(who purchased Pcmdicheiy in 1633) IVuplcix, Laberardon 
nais, Ijolly Bossy Clive, a nd Lawrence, ■were not altogether 
strangers to ns, ^nng travelled ovct bo many of the scenes 
of theor ambitious aims and battles, and minor opomtiotii, 
and baTing enjoyed French aooety at Pondichm where 
almost another OUve would have been hospitably received, 
oven, although, like the great original, he had annihilated 
theu dreams of Empire m the East, and then coolly iralted 
ofl to Pans to learn danoiug la order to please tho French 
ladies I Hnpleuc, at Chandtmagore running ohout thef 
streets of the chief French settlement m Bengal with a lot 
of wild young fellows, one of whom, while their fickle ehi^'f 
played the fiddle held an mnbrella over the future Oover 
nor s head— Huplcix, •who when Ihroctor-Qcneml threatened 
to dethrone tho llogul and reduce Madras and Calcutta to 
their original state of fishing towns and tho renowned 
French statesman and gallant admiral Isxbourdomiid*, who 
■was Governor of Manntius. where the scene of tho beautiful 
story of Paul and Virginia” is laid and Bu^sy s mtngucs 
in tho Bokhan and Lolly s blowing Brahmans from guns— 
showing ft sad want of the concfliating jicber of tho jToriiaeti 
^VcUcslcT — oil ogam camo vividly to memoiy when w*. sought 
for tho now •work on tho French in India. The high mmdeJ 
Ixtok was so ■well received by tho Fn neb nation that it caused 

the Societo duBwn Isationalc” of Fmncetoa'wsrdCulonfl 

hlftllceon ft tSver modal, nnd to grant him tUnr dIplo«^ 
VMM « ro*5kJr«7 { sr T!rt P«a*i hi loiU* sol A Pdsf Tic* 

cf ti# Frcotli U IsdU,” both puhUslwd U CilrttU. 

iS^S? 
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Tvliicli m a fiame adorns tlie -wall of Ins study As may be 
lecollected by readers of our first senes of “ Sketches,” it 
was regarding a work on “ The French in India” that Lord 
(then Ml ) Macaulay wrote to the authoi that he did not 
conceive there was much pubhc cunosity about the Fiench 
in India, but that any sub3ect might be made attractive 
through “ eloquence and vivacity ” * These are just the 
qualities we should attribute to Colonel Malleson, of which 
we shall leave ,the leader to judge from a passage m the 
work just brought under notice We allude to the summary 
of the treatment Dupleix received from his countrymen — 
“His arnval” (that of Dupleix) “m France was looked 
upon in the hght of a misfortune, and it appeared for some 
time not improbable that he might even be reinstated m his 
post He was, therefore, well received and flattered with 
hopes of a settlement of his claims As soon, however, as 
the mtelhgence of the disgraceful peace made by (^odcheu 
leached France, and the disagreements with England were 
regarded as settled, the Ministry began to treat Dupleix as 
a man from whom nothing more could be hoped, but who, 
on his part, would importune them with claims They 
therefore at once changed their manner towards him, and 
absolutely refused to take his accounts mto consideration 
In vain did he remonstrate In vam did he pomt out that 
he was persecuted by creditors who were simply creditors, 
because, on his security, they had advanced their funds to 
the Government of Pondichery In vam did he write a 
memoir, settmg forth m modest but graphic style, all he had 
done, the sums of money he had advanced For seven years 
he urged and pressed his claims, supportmg them by mcon- 
testable proofs He received not even the shadow of redress 
Hay, moie Many of those whom he had befriended m his 
prosperity, and who had advanced sums to the Pondichery 
Government, sued him for repayment Even Bussy, who 
was to have become his stepson, deserted him m his ex- 
tremity, broke ofE the marriage, and appeared m the hst of 
claimants agamst him To such a state of misery was he 
reduced that, three months before he died, his house was in 
* “ Sketch of Sir John Kaye,” p 166 

F 2 
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tlie occapation of bailiSt, Thiee davB before tliat sad event 
he thu* wrote m has memoir I hare *&cnficed my yonth 
my fortune my life, to enrich my nation in Ana. "Unfor 
tunate fnendt, too weak relationB devoted all their property 
to the ffncoe*» of my project*. They are hott m laiseTj and 
want. I have snlnnitted to nil the judiciary fonns { I have 
demanded, a» the la*t of the creditor*, that which is due to 
me. My Bemcea are treated a* fable* my demand i* de- 
nounced n* ndicnlou* I am treated a* the Tile*t of 1 ^ 0 ^ 
kmd- I am m the mo*t deplorable mdigonce the little 
property that remamed to me ha* been *eixed. I am com 
polled to aat for decree* for delay in order not to be dragged 
into pnaon. Thu* wrote, three day* before ho died the 
man who had done for France more than aD her long*, be- 
side who*6 exploit* the deed* of her Condi her Villa r*, her 
Tureane aink into laaigzuficance. The fonador of an Empiro 
treated a* the rSest of mankind hi* jnst claimi unattended 
to then, unsettled even to thi* day the ma'n who acquired 
for France temtone* larger than France herself treated a* 
an importunate impostor f Not long could eren hf* bravo 
Bpint endure such a contest He died Norember 10 1701 

Not the less will he rank with poeterity a* one of the 
greatest of Frenchmen not the le»* will oren the de- 
Bcendant* of hi* nval* m Hindustan place him on the same 
pedestal a* the greatest of their own beroe* — on the pedestal 
of Cbve of 'Warren Hasting* of WcUe*lcy — FrearA ia 
India pp -tlT-lO 

It mar not be deemed presumptuou* to follow up inch • 
graphic description by remarking that our first intcrrst la 
Hupleix was awakened at Hyderabad In lS4^r-4C, Them 
the admirable General Frattr the Resident, in his nvuaf 
obbgmg way granted the young aspirant to tnglo-Iodisa 
btorarv fame the loan of a very rare book entitled 
moiru pour lo Sieur Dupleir, and some extracts from tb»« 
valued work were inserted at the conclusion of a little 
of tho Wot of Coronumdel. • 

Some remarks were also made regarding Lal^oardcmaais. 

Is iLs aalbsy* KoUi « rwnhetojj cr Tt# Fftevi U 
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tlie rcnovrned Freudi sailor of foi hme, ivliicli mil slioiv liow 
disgracefully lie treated by tbo great Fiencb nation on 
aniral in bis native land On arrival there he ivas well 
received, but had not been long in Fiance before he became 
a victim to pai-ty rage that great man who had left Mauri- 
tius m a flounshmg state, and had done his best for the ex- 
tension of French powei in Asia, was now seized and dragged 
to prison, through the ]ealousy of an ambitious rival (Du- 
pleix), although far away from the theatre of them jealousies 
At length, aftei three years’ imprisonment m the Bastille, a 
solemn decision proclaimed the innocence of Labour donnais 
They punished his accuseis, and restoied him to his family, 
but not to his countiy He soon became unfit for the ser- 
vice of the State A paralysis which he had obtamed 
durmg his long confinement entmely undemuned his consti- 
stution Such was his reward for the distinguished services 
he had rendered his country A short time after his hbeia- 
tion from the Bastille, smkmg imder the weight of piema- 
ture infiimity, he died on the 9th day of September, 1758 
A yeai after this Dupleix returned to France with a shat- 
tered fortune, and an almost broken heart Fiance lost m 
M de la Bourdonnais one of the most illustrious men she 
had ever produced, posterity has done justice to his 
memory, and condemned his accusers Had no rivalry 
existed between Dupleix and Boimdonnais, French power m 
the East might have existed a httle longer, but the de- 
parture of these two great men tolled the death-note of 
French power m Asia It is now time that we should re- 
turn to Colonel MaUeson’s hterary laboms 

The next work m order of pubhcation was “ An Historical 
SJcetch of the Hative States of India m Subsidiary Alhance 
with the British Grovemment , ” and then came forth “ Studies 
from G-enoese History,” m which heroes like Fiescho — m his 
own opimon Genoa’s greatest man — ^were veiy different from 
the founders of oui Indian Empme He has also written 
“Fmal French Struggles m India and the Indian Seas,” 
and, perhaps, his most celebrated and important woik, the 
“Histoiy of the Indian Mutmy” of 1857-8, m three 
volumes, descriptive of the events durmg the great Rebel- 
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I lion, from tlie clo*6 of Sir John Kaye b second rolnmo of 
I The History of the Sepoy ’War This boot is described 
^ as Terr cbajactenstio of CJolonel Malleson b bterory style 
and of bos impartial enbasm for ■while crediting the de- 
eeiniig ■with their jnst due he has not neglected ^osc Ut 
out in the cold, bnt has brought to the light of day the 
eiploits of many "who haye not, until the appeoinnce of these 
Tolames, receired any meed of pnuse wh^ror ” Modem 
history "with him is certainly not irhat the great Kapokon 
considered all history — a fablo agreed upon I The follo^wing 
IS an extract, taken at random from The History of the 
Indisn Mntmr (rob im p 66) — 

“ How Bombay was lerved I hare jnst told- The reader 
win have seen that the danger "was real the pen! iminmcnt { 
that bnt for the nnlrnuted confidence placed by Ijord Elphm 
stone in Mr Forjett— a man of bis own selection— it might 
have cnhmnated. m disaster In the pretence of iho 
moBsacres of RAnhpur and of JhAnsi, of the defence of 
Xjithnao and of the siege of Delhi the attitude of Lord 
Elphinstnne less tonsational though not let* heroic, has 
bem orerlooked. Had there been on uprising attended 
with slaughter m Bombay the story of its repression and 
the deeds of Tulonr attendmg that reprewon ■would have 
mrcnlated throughout tho land. Instead of that ■wo see only 
ralm judgment and self reliance meeting one danger and 
defying another carefully selecting tho most ciponcnccd 
instnuncnti and by their aid pTorenting a calamity so 
threatening that, if it had been met by men less tried, and 
less worthy of confidence it must have cuhnmntod In d)^ 
aster It is on attitude which garni from being conlew 
plated which impresses tho student of history m an ever 
increosmg degree "with admiration of the noble character cf 
tho T U"", whoso calm trust m himself made possible the 
success of the pober he alono inaugurated. 

Then followed The History of Afghanistan ‘'Jferat 
\tho Gnmarr and Garden of Central Asia The Ld c* 
'Lord Clire ” and The DeasiTo Battles of India. In the 
'opinion of a high autbontr the latter work k ♦'the w -rt 
complete history of the conquest of India hr EnpUnl lUl 
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lias evei been •vnittcn,” and. it gamed tbo rare distmction of 
prodncmg “ a leadmg aiticlc m tbe Tnnes the day after pub- 
bcation ” 

His Later works arc “ Tbe Life of I’leld-Maisbal London,” 
tbe “ Battlefields of Germany , ” “ Final Pieneb Struggles in 
India “ Captain Musafir’s Rambles m Alpme Lands and 
“ Ambusbes and Surprises,” witb a portrait of a nobleman 
wbo distingmsbed bimself durmg tbe Indian Mutmy, General 
Lord jdark Ker, K C In addition to sucb useful woiks, be 
IS ever a valuable contiibutor to some of our bigb-class 
periodicals, 'svbose editors well know that tbe cbarm of 
Colonel Malleson’s style consists m vividness of description, 
“ dramatic power,” and an uofailmg accuracy of facts 
From “Tbe Decisive Battles of India” — wlucb ongmally 
appealed m tbe “Army and Havy Magazme” — ^we shall 
now conclude our extracts witb a passage fiom one of tbe 
least known, tbat of TJndwa Ndla (“Where is it?” of 
course Engbsb students, and even some Anglo-Indians, 
with no great knowledge of Indian geography, will be 
sure to ask) — 

“ One word more with respect to tbe hero of tbe cam- 
paign In bttle more than four months Ma3or Adams bad 
begun and brought to conclusion a campaign which did 
more than confirm the advantages which Chve had gamed 
for his countrymen by the victory at Plassey Contendmg 
with a comparatively small force agamst a prmce whose 
soldiers had been drilled after the European fashion, who 
was served for the most part by officers of tried abihty, who 
was well funushed with cannon manned by Europeans, and 
with supphes , who, moreover, was supported by the sym- 
pathy and affections of his people — Adams defeated 

him m three pitched battles, drove him from his dominions, 
virtually reconquered Bengal and Bihar, the capital of 
which he stormed, captured four hundred pieces of cannon, 
and carried the Company’s arms to the banks of the Kara- 
misa Regarded as a military achievement it can compare 
with any m the history of the world It was possible only 
on the condition of the display of mihtary conduct of the 
highest order, of gallantry, devotion, and tenacily on the 
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part of the troop®, AH these gnahtiet Tvere duplajed to a 
degree -which has never been stirptiased, ‘Whether ire loot 
at the genin* of Adams, the tenacity of Glenn, the conduct 
of Knoi of Irving of Moran and the other officer? 

and of the men -who served tmder them, we fail to find a 
flaw we can see only that which is worthy of admiration,” 
Thnf we have through Oolonel Malleson • historical re- 
•earcli, another distmgauhed Anglo-Indian added to onr 
YaXhaTUiy m the person of Major AdRTTm_ "W^e daresay that, 
before the accotmt of this battle wna so completely -wntten, 
many exceGent people tejoxang in the of ^ Adams”— 
among them probably tome of the gallant Majors descen 
dantfl — never thought that Indian history powetscd any 
such hero to adorn or inunortobie it. But such ii one of 
the uses of History it makes desorring men hvo over again, 
canimg us delight m their actions — often so different from 
events and dee^ we hear of m onr tmo ■ — and it ever give* 

- a healthy tone to records of ovil as -woD as militarr hfc 
[ Sir John iLaye rosy be said to have fairly begun for the 
i^ndid dominion of the Queen Empress this almost new _ 
"moSe of pubhc instruction mnong ui and wo assort, in eon 
'^elusion, as we began, that in Colonel Malleson we have tic 
fitting reply to the demand of Anglo-Indian lutcruturc — 
AnoniEB jtAjr to tjucb tots conouns [ 


Colonel George Bruce Malleson was roamed, in IBof to 
Marmn, only daughter of G N Batt yo Esq^ Bengal Cm|_ 
Service and sister of tho t-woTde^o'ted and^ravo officvr* 
who, somng in the Corps of Guides, fell glonouslrlifore 
Delhi and m Afghanistan He has no children hut b»s 
nephew Lieutenant "W Gfnd MaGcsomof the Boval Artill rr 
now sernng in India, is bebeved to be tho child et hia 
predilection 
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The foUomag list of services of a distmguislied Bengal 
civilian mil give the British pubhc a fan idea of hoiv 
zealous and able servants of the Queen-Empress work m 
Her Majesty’s splendid dominion, presentmg also a synopsis 
of labour m a career remarkable foi its utility and variety 
Sir John Henry Moms, K C S I , eldest son of Hcniy 
Morns, Madras Civil Service, was bom 9th Apnl, 1828 Was 
educated pnvately, and entered Hailey buiy in July 1845, 
and after obtaining two medals and eight pnzes, left College 
the head of his term Was appointed to the Bengal Civil 
Service m 1847, and reached Calcutta on 8th January, 1848 
Obtained in Calcutta a gold medal and three certificates of 
High Proficiency m Persian, Hmdustanee, and Hindee, and 
was posted to the Punjab as Assistant to the Resident in 
December 1848 Served m the Punjab as Assistant Com- 
missioner in the Kangra and Hoshyarpore Districts, and was 
transferred to the Settlement Department m March 1851 
Served as Assistant Settlement Officer m the Jallundhur, 
Hoshyarpore, IJmntsur, and Lahore Districts, and was pro- 
moted to Settlement Officer m December 1853 As Settle- 
ment Officer, entirely completed and reported the Settlements 
of the Q-orgraimolah and Mooltan Districts, and proceeded 
.on furlough m March 1859 Eetumed to India November 
1861, and bemg attached to the H W Provmces, was ap- 
pomted Magistrate and Collector of the Allahabad District, 
which post he held till September 1863, when he was promoted 
and transferred to the Central Provmces as Settlement Com- 
missioner In this appomtment he supeiwised and leported 
on the revision of the Settlements of all the eighteen Dis- 
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tnotfl of tie Central Prong ces, and m April 186? irai ap. 
pointed to officiate ai Chief Comnustooner of the Central Pn>- 
Tincee. He held thia acbng appomtmcnt for eight montht, 
and 'WM agam appointed to offiaato m April 18^ and ihu 
confirmed as Chief ComnuBnoner m May 1870 Trluch pott 
he held contmnonalj till May 1883 vhen he retired from 
the Service, 

The Annual Administration Eeporta of the Central Pro* 
Tincet for fifteen yearn vrere prepared by h^Tr^. wnii during 
hi* career a* Chief Comnussioner he dreiv up elaborate 
Mmntea and State paper* on the Nagpore and Chattitgarli 
Eailway the ’Warora Colbery the Pandhree Ai*e«nicnt of 
the Central Provmces, Forest Conaerrancy Trade Statutic* 
Eicue Management, Mnniapol Adminutration, and Local 
Self GkJTernment in the Central Province*. Here t» ccr- 
tainfy a charming variety of occnpation* for the Bengal 
ciYibaTL 

The foDovrtng Acts apphcable to the Central Province*, 
and. ipeoally deogned to promote the ireUare of the people 
of the Prormce were at hi* inataaco pawod by t bo Gor ero- 
ment of India, n*,, the Land Revenue Act (XVHL of 
1881) the Ix>cal Self-CKjvemment Act (L of 1683) tbe 
Tenancy Act (IX of 1883) tbo liind Improvement Act and 
the Agncoltriral Loan** Act. Such labour mental and 
phymeah m a tropiod climate can only be duly appre«atrd 
by those who have thcmselve* worked and seen other* wort 
mg for the welfare of India. 

He alio commenced and carried through with many ot&cn 
tho following important pubbe work*, vii^ the Great Nortn 
era Rood, the North W ertern Road, tho Great Ea»tfm 
Road, the Raeporo and Gambalporo Road and nofflcreo* 
smaller road* and railwav feeder* tho B ardha C'wl 
EailwaT the Nagporo and ChatUagarb State Ibllwav t c 
Waroro Collicrv the Nagpoiu "Water ^Vork», and Ibe 
bulporo "Water W ork*. 

To have earned all tht.*c Act* and wort* tbrouh 
England wo may wonder bow laanv xcolou^ 
number of committee*, and how much of tb' ** iaw s JfUr 
would bare been considered absolutely necefsarv ? 
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Sir Jolm Moms was created a C S I lu Jiilj’’ 1877, and a 
KCSI in May 1883, on Ins ictircmcnt from the Bengal 
Cml Service Havmg in this brief sketch of his career 
alluded to Sir John’s multifarious duties, we are icmindcd 
of what was the just opmiou, many yeais ago, of officeis of 
the old East India Company’s Army, that they possessed 
one greaT~and Incalculable advantage m the divei sity of 
employments they were called upon to fill Tlicy weio by 
turns mihtary, civil, and diplomatic , and their ideas be- 
came expanded The Duke of Welhngton was also quoted 
as an mstance of the great advantages to be derived from 
diversity of employment, and the Munros and Malcolms, 
who were associated with him in India, were of the same 
sterhng stuff The really first-rate Indian civihau should 
be able to do nearly everythmg , to defend his house, hke 
another Davis , to crush a famine, oi start a force for ser- 
vice, hke Sir Eichard Temple, without a moment’s delay , 
to strategize a railway, like the late Sir Wilham Andiew , to 
assess and collect the le venue of a district , to give justice 
like a Mansfield , and to examine a school With such 
qualifications he is nearly perfect 

The following, regarding the subject of our sketch, is a 
copy of a notification by the Home Department of the 
Government of India — 


Simla, iZte 19^7* April, 1883 

V 

The Governor-General m Council desires to place upon 
pubhc record his recognition of the services rendered m the 
Central Provinces by Mr J H Moms, C S , C S I , who is 
now about to take his departure from India 

Mr Moms first jomed the Central Provinces as Settlement 
Commissioner m September 1863 He was appomted to act 
as Chief Commissioner m April 1868, and confirmed m that 
office m May 1870 His intimate acquamtance with every 
pai*t of his extensive charge has, durmg the long years of his 
administration, imparted a thoroughness to his work which 
the Government of India have frequently been glad to 
acknowledge Mr Moms has always had at heart the best 
interests of the population entrusted to his care His 
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monbtind and, eren thoogli fiir rptnoved from the Area of 
luB Bingnlarij ffucoesefol admimstrttfaon, “ we cannot pennit ^ 
(we are dnven, for irant of a readier to the expreoion of 
thiB droll official conventaonalily) that gentleman to qrat the 
•cene of his unwearied and oongenial labottrs, withont prof 
fenng him the expression of onr regnetfol adionx 
Hr AToms conatitntea m his own person a remajiablo 
iHnstratioii of the palpable profit denv'^ from what we msr 
phrase the retention of office indafinitclj As the Ccntnl 
ProTineee know to their lasting advantage the diifangniihcd 
Tetrarch on whom they hare lately looked their last poasetsed 
a marreDons capacity for work and from the day now 
eereral years ago on which he assumed tho dahes of hi* 
highly responsible post, he has devoted huasolf, heart and 
aonh and with nnfiagging energy to the urterwts of the 
milhona confided to his care And well and nobly has tho 
State been aerved, and the conspionons derotion of its able 
and eonsaentions servant ngnahT manifested before aQ the 
world. For the presbge of Mr Moms' adunnistration hu 
traveiled far beyond the Ixmits of tho BnUih Empire la 
Indui. 

Some of the most diitingtushcd contemporary jonnialifta 
and Utterateors at home have not hesitated to pomt to the 
Oentral Provinces M affording a stnlong oiemplarof gwd 
gOTomment, and their ruler os the embodiment or pmcUcal 
profopopceia of a Model Administrator 

In noticing the tenmnation of the Chief Comniurtoner* 
rule over the eitcnnro Provinces so long under hu Immediate 
control, we oro by no means romded to recapltnlate the 
vnnons and, not seldom, verv ttrildni phases of his odjnb- 
jstiation that pleorlng task dcrolvrd on and rrrcisfd 
feliatouB erpretsion a littlo while ago at tho hands of onr cf 
his genial and not undlrtiDgmshed heplenaats in aootfcrr 
place But we havo onwlvcs foUovrod tho whole ciytle ef 
Mr Moms adminiitTaUon with exceeding interest and ca- 
qualified adminitron, , 

It bai l>ccu objected that Mr Moms from the outset o 
his administration to i ■ (ertnlnal point, developed on 
powering penchant for those flowers of chaite btmtur^ 
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winch, when full-blown, assume the attractive though not 
always aromatic form of official reports ' 

Possibly so But, for ourselves, we feel free to say that, 
for a long series of years, embracmg the entire period, of 
his government, Mr Morns’ are the only administrative 
leports — ^we make the observation m no invidious sense — 
that we have been betrayed into discussmg or ever reading 
right through And with an equally good conscience we 
make bold to aver that, utterly unlike some of those lite- 
rary authors of officialdom m othei places, Mi Moms has 
never penned a bne which may have met the pubhc eye, 
that could fairly be voted irrelevant or out of place , nor 
did he suffer that sm on the part of his heutenants to pass 
unrebuked Were that eminent man (Mr Cross classes 
him, worthily, amongst his “emment Indian authorities”). 
Sir Richard Temple, to revisit the scene of his former 
success — ^for it may with truth be said Sir Richard initiated 
good government mthe Central Provinces — that capable and 
accomplished administrator would not readily recognize the " 
province he left behind him some years ago So wholly 
changed, so robust and vigorous has it grown under the 
fostenng care, the prescient tutelage of its essentially dis- 
interested, self-denymg, thoroughly practical Proconsul 
Where can one look for such marvellous feats m the educa- 
tional field r* What system of land-tenure can rival that 
conceived, bi ought forth, and matured, it may be said, by 
the truly able Chief who now, to the unspeakable regret of 
his subjects universally, turns his back regretfully for ever- 
more on that great Tetrarchy he has governed so long, so 
wisely, and surely so well * Mr Moms’ admimstration well 
meiits — ^what is not mvanably deserved elsewhere — the 
designation of thorough No man among his contempo- 
lanes evei suffered less from sentiment 

Pew of his compeers of this, or mdeed of the past gene- 
ration, could claim a truei appreciation of the vital value 
of what has come to be correctly expressed as practical 
politics He has been the true, and honest, and undeviat- 
ing exponent of local legislation 
No official hierarch amongst them all cherished more con- 
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tempt for political claptrap or patnobc ” charlatanf "wtu 
lew Lcibaed •watli a ipint of let uf call it, romantic ad 
mnuftratiom Mr Mom* dealt cssentiallj' m iolids Ho 
norer sacrificed open • point for an idea " abore all tlungi, 
he demoted himself — as ire could inih those in higher 
places had, if onlr for their otth ireal oxen nninttinglr 
deroted themselxes — to the practical oiprcsnon of »nl>- 
stantial and tangible govemmont the ideal he cast to the 
mnds, 

Borelj’ tnch a snccotsfnl and capable career cannot haro 
finnll j closed politically V Boom might Troll bo made and 
Tnth rait adrontago, m another place acrosa the Tratcr for 
the tonnd judgment, administrativo abihty and sagaaoni 
conrso of this distinguished official. At anj rate it cannot 
bo needed for ns to say that the knighthood which doubt 
less awaits the ex Tetrarch at home could not well bo — Her 
Majesty tho Empress can scarcely fail to roflect— more do- 
•ctTcdly bestowed assuredly officialdom bristles with cinl 
knights, not a few of whoso escntcheoni might denre luftro 
from tho reflection of tho feats ctablaxonod on that borne 
by the lato Ruler of tho Central Pronnee*. This unpre- 
tending and indeed it is felt rery Inadequate tnlmto to tho 
worth of on official who bos done so much politicallr 
BOciallT and morally for bis subjects of yesterdaT comes 
from a pen utterly unknown to tho subject of it ; whoso 
holder has not tho sraallcft kcu of Mr Moms personally 
or m any possible war other than through hii official ads 
hut who itiU mar chum the pnnlepo of tendering to that 
realW honest gentleman and ” strong” man a respectful 
farewell * 


*et sl«9 Ko. U. 
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SIR JOSEPH FAYBEB, K C.S.I., LL.D., F E.S. 

— 0 — 

We liave always entertained tlie highest respect foi the 
medical profession m India Havmg seen much of its mem- 
hers, on service and m cantonment, oi say m every vaiiety 
of Anglo-Indian life, there can he no hesitation m affinm-n g 
that, take them for aU m all, a finer or more useful class of 
men never trod God’s earth Fiom Boughton, the smgeon 
and diplomatist, curmg the Mogul’s beautiful daughter, and 
founding our trade m Bengal, to the eminent Bombay phy- 
sician, Dr James Bumes, curmg an Ameer m Smdh, or down 
to more recent times, when the distingmshed subject of the 
present sketch accompanied their Royal Highnesses the 
Prmce of Wales and the Duke of Edmbuigh, durmg then 
travels m India, there has ever been various excellence among 
Indian medical men, which has, doubtless, tended to uphold 
their high character at the present day, and will do so as 
long as we hold India, which must, m spite of every absuid 
phobia, be ours tdl the end of time ' The admirable Dr 
Bumes, whose career has been imperfectly sketched m the 
First Senes of this work, must have possessed address, tact, 
and temper, m addition to great skill, to have been so suc- 
cessful m whatever he attempted These are quahties as 
necessaiy to the physician as to the diplomatist, and we 
venture to think that they aie to be found m Sir Joseph 
Eayrer to a very considerable extent, as will not only be seen 
from the foUovnng sketch,* but fiom a few extracts hereafter 

Ohiefly from the Bwgraph and Review, Septemhei 1881 , ■which ftfcetch 
has been revised, with vanons additions, and htongbt down to a later date 

G 
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to be given from hia diane*, wliile accompanjing the Eoy^ 
Pnncei on their TiBits to Ttidin, 

The aminl* of the India Hedical Semce present no caroer 
so eventful and dutmgaished as that of Sir Joseph Fajror 
In military proireM he -ros, perhaps, oxcelled by !Dr "Wylhe 
of the Madras Army ^ho at Cotrygaum dnnng the Mohratta 
TTur of ISl&'l? defended a post, ^nth two guns against an 
overwhelming force of the enemy He afterwards bccamo 
Physician-GeneraL Br Brydone tdeo the lost man ” of the 
first Afghan war was another dietingmshcd member of tho 
TndiaTi Medical Semco and there are several others. 

For upwards of a quarter of a century it fcU to hii lot to 
tato a more or less prominent part m tho principal events ra 
tho history of onr Indian Empire and in each, though greatly 
diversified m their character he proved himself fully oqnol 
to the occasion, Whether it was as surgeon on the battle- 
fields of Banna, or as Besidcncy-Surgoon ond Honorary 
Assistant Bcsident at Lucknow or iubso<jucntlT as one of 
tho noble band of defenders of that dty during its znnnor 
able siege (m which his duties partook os much of a military 
as professional character) or as Professor of Sorgery in the 
Calcutta College or as Phyiician to the Duko of Edmburgh 
and the Pnnee of W olct during Ihtir respcctiTO tours In the 
East or as President of tho Indian Medical Board and 
Physician to the Indian Council, tho unanimous volco of the 
profession 08 well as of tho public, pronounced him to bo 
tho right man in tho right place It may bo raid of bun, 
which can bo said of few that ho has attained his j»n sent 
diitingmshed position without oxdting o spark of feeling of 
envy or ill wiU In tho breasts of any of his profe^lonal 
brethren It is admitted on all hands that his success Em 
been ft deserved one 

Sir Joseph Favrer K.CSJ„ M,T)„ ILJ) Fdvn.rKB 
Bond, ftnd FdiD„ I B C P I,ond„ FltCB Fnp IJln, 
Sorgeon Oencnl late H3I Inlian Armr Pn^iJcnt of ib^ 
Indian Medical Iknrd Phvsicun to thn B-'cr* lary of S-at** 
f )r Inlia In Council Mcmit* r of Arrav Pinitarv CommM 
ijoD Mrtnb r of & natr of Armr Medical & »t ^ 
Honorary PhTudan to H,3I Qtro-m and tb** I rlncc o' 
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‘\Vak'?, Ph>McwTi to ilie Puke of EcknlMiigli, tie , is second 
son ol Coinniandor 1? .T Fju icr, KN. of TFa^ orbmek, 
■\Vcstmorelauil, -vvas korn at Ph month, Doromhci Glli, 1824 
Having oom}dct<'d his oarlv ednration at pinnto schools, 
,aud on the continent, ho conuncncod his medical studios at 
the Poral Hninl Hospital at Bermuda, those ivcrc subsc- 
quenth continued at the Charing Cross Hosjntal, at King’s 
College, London, m Palermo and Koine, and at the TJni- 
versity of Edinburgh, vhere he graduated M D in 1859 
! In ISH he entered the Ko>al Ka^•y ns Assists iil-Surgcon 
^ on H1\I S Vrdortj, and, haMug volunteered for this service, 
^ ivhen travelbiigm Sicih he served in the Jlilitaiy Hospitals 
of P.alcmio, diinng the siege of that cit}, from December 
1847 to l^I.irch 18‘18, during ivhicli period he performed 
many capital ojicrations, and had the care of man} ivoundcd 
He "UMs also present at the siege of Kome by the Ficnch, 
Armjm 1848, and bcrc bad furtbci oppoitumtics of study- 
ing military surgery m all its branches 

In 1849 he took the degree of M D , by ovamination, at 
the University of Home, and returning to England he re- 
signed the Havy, and vas appointed Assistant-Surgeon, 
Eoyal Artillery, at Woolwich, where lie remained till April 
1850, when he received the appomtment as Assistant-Sur- 
geon, H E I Company, on the Bengal establishment Arriv- 
ing in Calcutta m October 1850, he was posted first to the 
artillery at Dum-Dum, and subsequently to the Sylhet Light 
infantry, with charge of the civil station at Chena Poonjee 
In 1851 he was posted to the 74th B K I , at Dacca, the 
regiment bemg at the time prostrated with fever He was 
sent m charge of this regiment, all sick, m a fleet of native 
Boats on the river, durmg which eiqiedition they were 
attacked by and suffered seveiely from cholera He re- 
mamed in charge of this regiment till March 24th, 1852, 
when he was appointed to the Field Hospital of the Burma 
Field Force He served throughout the Burmese War , was 
present at the taking of the stockades at the nver side, and 
was m charge of the Field Hospital for the greater part of 
the operations in the vicinity of, and at the capture of, 
Eangoon Durmg this campaign Di Fayrer greatly distm- 

G 2 
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gmahed himaelf by the able mfiT^npr m -whicb be duchargcd 
bifl orducra* dntie*. He Tron golden opinions from all, no 
less by bis professional sHlb especinlly as an operating 
surgeon, than by hia tmdneis of heart, hi* im'weniying zeal, 
and bis exertions in the cause of humonitr In rocognitwa 
of his services be iraa appointed (Feb 2nd, 1863) Oinl 
Surgeon of Eangoon, \rbich ho hdd together vrith the 
appointment of Medical Storokeepor of the Bengal Ihrifion 
of the Army of Burma, tiD the folloTnng August, vrhen ho 
received the appointment of Residency Snigeon at Iiuctnow 
from the QofTemor'Qencral whoso letter on the occasion is 
a testimonml of the highest value It ran os follows Sir — 
The Rosidcncv Surgeoncy at imeknow hoi been vacant for 
some tmiB I have purposely reserved it that I might 
bestow It as the best medical appointment in the gift of tbo 
Goveraor-General upon tho Assistnnt-Surgeon who shooM 
ho found to have rendered tho most approved aerviees dimng 
tho war with Burma, The tesUmonv that has been homo 
to your professional skill exertions, and character by the 
Supcnntonding Surgeon under whom you have served, bos 
dotenninod mo to select vou for this office and I have much 
satisfaction in thus bostowing upon yon tho reward which 
TOUT ment has won 

(Signed) DJOJioosn:. 

To Assistant Surgeon Fayrcr" 

Prenons to IcaviDg Kongoon to take np this important 
post, ho reccirod a public letter of thanks from the mcrehaots 
and residents of that citv accompanied by a testimonial In 
the shape of n valuable gold watch and chain nv a per 
manent record of our esteem and high stnso of vour 
somcos and gowlno^i 

On fall way from Rangoon when m Calcutta for a sh'^ri 
period ho pasvd the CuU'p* m lllnilostaaeo 

In accordance with orJen Pr lavrrr now moT*^l t» 
TiUcknow end on August I'tlb 18 >3 h tool charge 
appointment of Ih il nrvSiirg»t n ami 1 tra-wt^r 
wUfh In &lt ml r 18 1 wai a 11 d tho »n J' 

IKnoroiy Asmtant KMdrnt On th nnnriation ofOuia 
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2ie was appointed (llaicli 20, 1856) Civil Sui'geon and 
Supeiintendent of Cliaiitable Institutions in Lucknow, and 
be continued in these offices until the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, 
and until the siege of the Eesidency, throughout which he 
seiwed, and was one of the Council of Wai convened by 
Brigadier- G-eneial Sii Henry Lawrence, to consider the 
question of holding oi abandoning the Eesidency Has 
house in the Eesidency was one of the chief gairisons, and 
in it he lost many kiUed and wounded durmg the defence, 
which forms one of the most biilliant and glorious episodes 
m the annals of Indian warfare That biave and good man. 
Sir Hemy Lawrence, the man “ who tned to do his duty,” 
was one of those who died m Eayrer’s “ garrison ” To 
attempt to enter mto details of all Dr Eayiei had to go 
through durmg that eventful and momentous period would 
■exceed oui limits , but for the attention, skill, and energy 
which he, m common with Supermtendmg-Singeon J Scott, 
Drs _Boy(^ C ^pbeU , Bryden, Ogdvie, P^ndge, 

Greenhow, Darby, and the apothecary, Thompson, displayed 
m the discharge of their onerous and most important duties, 
the Governor- General m Council tendered their coidial 
thanks (G 0 , December 8th, 1857) High testimony is 
likewise borne to Dr Payrer’s mdividual exertions by Sir J 
Inghs and Sir J Outram Wntmg nineteen years subse- 
quent to this date (“Journal,” p 88), Dr Payrer observes* 
“Ihttle thought m 1857 that I should hve to show the 
rums of my house to the Pnnce of Wales > Much of it is 
stdl standmg, but the roof and the floor are gone I tried 
to find the old tally I kept on the wall of some fourteen killed 
and forty wounded, but the plaster had fallen away The 
shot and shell marks still remam, showmg how it was 
battered * * * I lost all my property and many valued 
dhmgs, but I saved those dearest to me, thank God, no 
.grave, there at least, holds any of my loved ones ' ” 

Por his services durmg the defence of the Lucknow 
Eesidency he was promoted to the brevet rank of Surgeon, 
received a medal and clasp, and was allowed to count a 
year’s service towards retirement Dr Payrer was subse- 
quently present at the rehef of Cawnpore by Lord Clyde, 
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liarnig for the parpoie made a forced march of more than 
thirty mil eg to reach that city The great hodily and mental 
exertions ■which he went through at this period proved too 
mnoh for hi* strength, and he rotnmed home on medical 
certificate m 1868 

I^nrmg the year at homo ho studied hard m the UmrcrtitT 
of Edinburgh, took the degree of MJ) and ira* b1*o elected 
a Fellow of the Hoyal Society of Edinburgh, and Follow of 
the fioyul College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. 

Betnrnyig to India m the following year Er FayrcT’wat 
appointed, il*y 12th, 1859 Profc*sorof Surgery and 
Ilr»t Surgeon of the Medical College Hoipitol, Calcntta and 
m 1885 Consulting florgoon to the Hoinnh General Koi- 
pital in these important posts ho greatly distmguiihed 
himself by hia profesaional skill os a physician and as on 
oporating sorgoon Portions of hii oipcnence in these 
hospitals and clacwhero ho subsequently pubbihed in hi* 
** Olinicol Surgery m India," 1808 and in bis “ Clinical and 
Pathological Obacrrations m India," 1873 

In addition to the oboro I>r Fayrcr held in Calcutta 
•ereral other important posts In 1800 ho was appointed 
to the medical chargo of tho ITrsorepnnccs m 1881 he was 
mado a Fello'w of tho Calcutta UnivtrsitT and a XTcmbor of 
tho Senate ho sorred two years os Prcsideut of tho llodlcal 
Poculty and rocoircd, on retiring tho public thank* of that, 
body ho was likemso for many year* Erammer lo Sarpery 
at tho XXiUTcrBity In 1087 bo was mado Pniident of tho 
Asiatic Soaoty of IkogaJ and in 1883 OoTomment Trude*. 
of the Indian Museum, and Justice of tho Pno' for the 
town of Calcutta. In tho same year ho was made Com 
panioa of tho Star of India. 

In tho early part of 1870 hi* onerou* and imporUnl 
duties at Calcutta, were interrupted for a time 1 r li»' 
npjKJinted to accompant the Ihike of EdioburKh diinni, hU 
tour in Upper Indio, This hutrd from the 7ll» ‘ f January 
totholOthoC Sfarch and on parting he n'ceired an auto* 
graph letter from the Prince thanking him ( r hl« *erTK^ 
during the tnp In the followin,, y*^ (Julr C’n h ) 

Lo was appointed Ifooomry Physician to the Qu^^o. 
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Haviug presented to the Indian Goveinmout a splendidly 
illustrated woik on the “Poisonous Snakes of India,” he 
■was thanked the Govemnicnt, -who published it in 
August 1872 ■* A second edition ivas issued m the follow- 
ing real He received the thanks of the Acting Goveinoi- 
Gencral and a piece of plate for his sei vices on the occasion 
of the death of Loid Ma 30 in 1872 In the cold weather 
of that year he was obliged to sock lest in England, nhero, 
soon after his icturn, he was appointed a Fellow of the 
Eoyal College of Physicians, London, Cioonian Leetuier in 
1882, and Member of the Council of the College m 1886, 
also elected a Member of the Old College of Ph}^sicians’ 
Club (21 members) in 1877, and a Member of the Indian 
Medical Board, of which he became Piesidcnt, with the 
rank of Surgeon-General and the vei’y responsible post of 
Physician to the Secretary of State for India m Council in 
1874 In July of that yeai he was appointed Physician to 
the Duke of Edmburgh He resigned the service m that 
yeai, leceiving a very handsome des^iatch fiom the Indian 
Government m acknowledgment of his services He ac- 
companied the Prmce of "Wales thioughout his Indian tour 
in 1875-76 On his return he was appointed Honorary 
Physician to His Royal Bughness He was advanced to 
the rank of K C S I in India before his return "with the 
Prmce, and at the same tune as Geneials Probyn and Sam 
Browne He was elected FES in 1878 "* In the foUowmg 
yeai he received the degree of LLD from the TJniveisity 
of Edmburgh, and, m accoi dance with one of theu bye- 
laws, the College of Surgeons of England selected him as 
one of two members for the special giant of theu fellowship 
In 1886 he was elected Foreign Correspondant l^tranger de 
I’Academie de Medicme, Pans, and Foreign Member of the 
Soci4te d’Hygiene, Paris , m 1885, Foreign Membei of the 
Royal Academy of Medicme, Rome, m 1886, Foreign Member 
of the Society of Pubhc Health of Belgium, Biussels, Member 
of the Academy of Science, Philadelphia, and Honorary Fel- 
low of the College of Physicians, Philadelphia He is also 


* See Note at end of Sketch. 
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ConBoltuig Phynoan of Ohanng Crow Hospital, and 
Goremor of Gny*a and Ohamg Oroaa Hospital*,* 

Besides tlie treatise* already named Sir Jo*epli Fayrer I* 
the anthor of nomerou* important 'wort* monographs and 
p-ahhjhwi addresses Among these may cfpemally bo men 
boned hi* vort on Tropical Disease ” pnbhshcd by 
Churchill m 1881 on Some of the Physical Condition* of 
the OonntiT that affect Life m India " a irorV on “ The 
Tiger ” Journal -mth the Pnncc* ” (for pnrato circula 
bon) on the PhT*iological Acbon of the Poi*on of Naja 
Tnpndians " (in conjunction with Dr firunton) three 
parts m the Procttdinffn o/ Eoyal Socieig 0 / London ; 
a paper on the Claw* of tho Felid© On the Anatomy 
of the Eattlofaake ^ Climate and Forors of India being 
tho Crootuan Lectures for 1882 Tho Loltsoman Lecture* 
on Dysentery 1881 Paper on Lirer Abscess in tho Lahw/ 
1883-^ on Tropical Diarrbcea, 1884 ronroto chapter in 
hlurdusou on Tropical Abiceo of Liter 1886 and he wrote 
ssmeronj other memoirs on subjects m naturol history 
climate tropical nletoorology Ac 

At tho General Eleebon ho was Inntod by tho Con 
sermtiTO interest to stand for tho Hnitcmlr of Edinburgh. 
They submitted cu appbcation to the Liw Officer of tho 
Crown Oiking if Sir Joseph Fatrcr could retain Li* appoint 
ment at the T n<b«' Office if he were elected The d nadon 
was adterse — a cunou* finding as the appointment is jvunly 
a mihtary one and other military offlet m wlien lerTlng ere 
not debarred thorobr from ■itting in Parliam*. nt Sir Jov i h 
FaTTcr did not wish to giro up either the BpjKuntment or 
hi* profetnonal irorh for a »oat in the lloaso of Coramons 
much a* ho would haro rejoiced to hare had tin oj 
tnnitT of adrocatlng the claira* of medicine in the ■•’rrire 
or of education gincrsllT 

Sir JoKph Farrer marned m 18 o^j B- Ihia Jlarr rll si 

n« w et ll* F*^ly Ia I* ? I* ^ » 

rmlUnt *i t** MeJk I f U I t3 J irinr*- 

T IL Lf»U»llJr*lBl*T»»U-dulP»*iUf7C«fm«f*a \ib UfL»a,ls t* t| 
ta-lalgw* WjJAtMlialt; siJ JtcUwIt/ U 1**3 
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daugliter of tile late Ma]oi-Greneral AjidreTv^pens, and has 


had SIX sons (one died in infancy at Allahabad after the 
siege of Lucknoiy) and trro daughters 


NOTE. 

With reference to Sir Joseph Paper’s admirable work 

On the Poisonous Snakes of India,” the author of “ Ash6 
Pjee ” — the Eastern or Foremost Countiy — ^while (1881) 
recording the destruction of wild animals and snakes m 
India and Burma, was led to remark — The study of snake- 
poison evidently requires another Sir Joseph Paper m India 
at present , while some engme of wholesale destruction, for 
wild animals m our Eastern dominions, remains to be m- 
vented To think that, m Bengal alone, dunng 1880, there 
were 10,000 deaths from snake-bite, and 360 by tigers, and 
a total m eleven provinces of nearly 3,000 from wild beasts, 
and 19,150 from venomous snakes, is enough to make 
humanity shudder, showing that, with regard to populations 
in the East, still — 

“The trail of the serpent is over them all ! ” 

All honour, then, to our distmguished Anglo-Indian for 
havmg, through his study of the deadly poison m snakes, 
done for humanity m India what M Pasteur has endea- 
voured to do, and partly succeeded m domg, for the good of 
mankind by the cure of hydrophobia m Europe ' 

We shall now add to this Sketch some extracts from Sir 
Joseph’s “Dianes” or “ Notes ” with the Pnnces m India, 
which exhibit ]ust the style for such composition , here and 
there also evmcmg very considerable powers of descnption 
We begm after the departure from Benares ^ 

The Pnnce and suite were received at Lucknow by Sir 
G- Coupei, Chief Commissioner of Oudh, and several high 
civil and military officers The station was tastefully deco- 
rated, and a sumptuous breakfast piepared Here, among 


* Sec end of Appendix No L 
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other* Sir Joaoph met hi* old fnond. Dr Loch- — At thi* 
stage of the Prince of "Wide* s vi*it to India, ire are led to 
note that all ormriMmenta a* to health, comifort, ranety of 
omuBement, and otner important accc*»onea seem to hare 
been truly admirable The Phynoan-OeneTal throughout 
diiplay* a Tnll of hi* orm, without wldch a uinTi m high 
petition 1 * Tror»e than utele**, or a mere cypher After two 
or three day* reaidenco at Imcknow — where he plarcd to di»- 
tmguiflhed a part durmg the Mutiny — wo find the cnorgeho 
diojut remarking — I danced, widted, and talked with old 
fnend*. How ^ is changed ond rViMigifij j nnc© the tiege ! 
This home (Chutter Munnl) was full ofaead ■epoyi when 
Outram relived u* m 1857 But what a far greater 
/ change in 1887 — Her Maiotty** Jubilee year — ^when India 
1 contmrutod to the Imperial pageant her grand procewon of 
Indian Prmces I • 


REMINISCENCES OF LUCKNOW 

n<M Ml 

TItuv bh, Tiu pQCM pHort 

Sunday 9thJannary 1870 — After lunch the Pnnee, the 
Buko of Sutherland and tome of tbo *mtc mth Sir G 
Ooupor droTo to the Besidencv Wo got out at my old 
hou«o and wont orerit I pointed out my room, and the 
where Sir H lAwronco lay and where bo died ; whoro 
the ladio* bred end where many intcrciling crenU took 
place? The Pnneo was dccnlr mtomted- "W o then went 
all OTcr tho site of tho old defences each place was pointed 
•yrtit, and each garrison oxplami'd Tbo Pnneo aiemded to 
0^'^ho top of the Rctidency tower from which be had a l»eao 
tlfol now of tho country and of the lino of ar preach 
through tho city of Out ram and JJanlock * fow lie went 
into tho Tto Tv fifing, and m »hoTl. saw oU, from licgmnin^ 
to end rwitcsl the cburcbTard and there saw fiir 

II L. B tomb with its iimplo ia«cn{ tion i 

Wba trtrl to dSUt dit; 

The Pnneo a^ked many question' wblch Sir Q Cooper and 
I TCj bed to hero *lw he K<emcd much int n ifed ! [fc- 
partlcuiars from this entry bar aln*a It t-ren gircn ] / 
gathered a ftw flower* to mnJ to my wife fixm hrr ou 

« nt 
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home The Kosulonov is Icojti in hcniiliful order, nnd 
IS a sfnknnr inenionil, Ini' the inins look old — so old, 
one can li.iulh realire that tho\ ^sereon(e smilin}^ undhapjiy 
homes (>f some -who are still quite ^o^^n”' The c^euts of 
that omI time look so far hack in the ]*isl that they hardly 
seem to hclonpj to the present fieneiation ' And vet, ns I 
stood at the door of my ruined house, the past seemed to 
come so near that I could luue ininirined mjsolf once more 
in my old place, nnd that I was about to mount m> horse 
or get into my carnage and dine to cantonments* I felt, 
as I hare al\va\s felt on roMsilmg nij honst*, how much 
cause I haic to ho thankful, and how mau\ theic arc who 
still live, oiilv to look hack to the time and place as among 
the saddest of their recollections” 

Cawnporc and Delhi possessed much of interest for the 
Prince and suite , and they wnll do so for ad keen-ey ed 
European travellers \et to come The leinhlo Mutiny has 
made these places almost classic gioiind On the 12th, the 
Prince entertained at dinner in the Delhi camp all the 
generals and other high oflicei s wlio liad been present at a 
gnind review of 20,000 men (foui divnsions) m the morning 
After dinner they went to a ball given to the Prince m the 
Dewan Khas m the fort “Pci haps,” writes Sii Joseph 
PajTcr, ” Hafiz’s couplet written on the wall never spoke 
more truly than on this occasion ” Amd agam — " The deco- 
rations of the ancient hall of audience were splendid, the 
hghting and all that could conduce to beauty and splendour 
were admirably arranged ” As on the eve of Waterloo, it 
might be truly said at Delhi that ‘ bright/ at this ball, 
graced by the presence of the Prince, 

" Tho lamps shone o’er fair women nnd brave men ! " 

On the 16th the party left Delhi hy tram for Lahore 
Many people, including ladies, were at the station to see 
the Royal tram start 

* " Agur firdous be mi zamm nst * 

Hameen nst 1 hameen nst I 0, bameen nst ! ” 

■which IS tbns translated — 

“ If there 13 a paradise on earth 

It IS this ' It IS this ! oh, it is this 1 ” 

This ■will remmd the^ reader of Moore’s heautifnl adaptation in LaUa, 
Jtookh — 

“ And, oh I if there be an elysmm on earth, 

It is this, it IS this 1 ” 
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VISIT TO LAHOEE 

Tvetday 1B{\ Jannary JTmrtisur — ^Wotadohota taian, 
and jnit on fnll dreta to enter Lahore xhero tto amrcd at 
alwat 940 A-if The ataticm wna decorated. The Ijicnt 
GoTcmor Bit H Darxee with militnry and cinl anthontic* 
and Datire chiefs wore waiting to receive tho Pnnco 'Wo 
drore in procession to GkiYcrmnent House passing the cn 
campmenti of the natire chiefs pitched along the roadiide- 
Thoy had elephants, troops ana followers drawn np and 
were all waiting the Pnnco a omTal, The rood wound 
round the fort, and the sight was most interesting, with tho 
elephants m their gaT-^loured trappings tho camels, sowars 
and ererpyunoty of natiro troops samtcs were fired ond 
bands played os tho Pnnco possed. There were great crowds 
of natives along tho whole ronto. The forts the mosques 
and minarets looted very picturesque and tho groups of 
elephants and attendants in front of each chiefs camp were 
most imposmg Each chief was seated on his elephant and 
rose and salaamed as tho Pnnco passed. 

Wo had brcatdlift soon after amving at Gon-mment 
House whero the Pnnco was received by Sir Hcniy and 
Isid^ Danes— -then a numeronslv attended lon-o and a re- 
ception of natiro chiefs An oddress from the mnnicipchty 
was read, and presented m a nch casVet About thirteen 
native chiefs were presented with the usual ccixmonles, a 
salute according to his rank, being fired for each, Thoro 
was the Nawab of Bhawafr*orc Itio ffajabs of Furcciltofi 
of Chumln of Mundi, of Sutect, Sinlar of Kul^la, > swain 
of Pafowdi of Laharoo of Dojorra, Ramh Shum^liir Sin+. 
of Qoler of llalrr Kotta, of Kupurtbulla, of babha, and, 

I thmh some others, but I do not remember their natne^ 

After lunuh we drove to the central jail and saw all the 
arrangements and the manufactures — earjicts clothes toweU 
— of /ie nnjwvsrrs nsji/d tht IHiagj.’n JKwri 

raent and stveral noted old Tliugs whov* livei had l■*v^ 
spared on turning approvora — that who savid their bv*^ 

on condition of lictmvmg others — wen brought Kfore the 
Pnnn They ran bardlv l»e conmd< nd j>n«< n rs now otid 
some of them aro ni(r*t veneralle anl rrsf 'vtal lr-lo« Vini, 
old gentlemen Ont two of tht'io tol 1 us h w mahvliv ■* 
thrr had taten with the Ktimn) (bflodknrlurD on I 
nhow^l bow the stranghng i rocess was e0 -vtfd on 1 c* 
Uibitcd it with n handktnhirf on bit arm— imt -ail * o 
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neck — giving it sucli a ■wrencli tkat I felt it for days after- 
wards Several prisoners — one or two Europeans or East 
Indians, whose conduct had been good during their con- 
finement — were hberated at the Prmce’s request, about 
twenty-five men and twelve women (natives) were re- 
leased 

“ Some purchases of manufactures were made We then 
drove to the fort, went over it and the citadel , Runjeet 
Sing’s house and the Sheesh Mahul, where there is a beau- 
tiful view of the plam on the banks of the nver, where 
Eunjeet used to review his tioops, and where, perhaps, 
Alexander’s troops may hare exercised There was a 
glorious view of the distant snowy ranges from the roof 
The sun settmg over Eimjeet’s tomb and the Badshahi 
mosque, was very beautiful We dmed at Q-ovemment 
House at 8 p ii Lord S is laid up with symptoms of dysen- 
tery Put him regularly under treatment m bed The day 
cold, but beautifully bright and clear — air dry Met many 
old friends, Col Wdhams, E E , and others There was a 
ball given at the Montgomery Hall , I met several old 
fnends Left pretty early, before supper, and went to bed 
at 11 30 The night was cold, but fine I am m a large 
tent m the camp surrounding the Q-ovemment House, which 
itself IS an old tomb converted mto a dwelhng-house The 
reception-iooms are large, but the accommodation is not 
very extensive , several of our party are m tents It was so 
when I was here m 1870 with the Duke of Edmburgh ” 


On the 20th of January the party left what the Eastern 
poets style “ the splendid city of Lahore,” with its mauso- 
leums and shrmes, magnificent and numberless, and “where 
Death appealed to share equal honours with Heaven” — a 
lather drffeient band of travellers from that to which LaUa 
Rookh — Ra3ahs and Omras m her tram — ^belonged when 
leavmg the same city for the beautiful and luxurious valley 
of Cashmere They left by special tram for Wuzeerabad ' 
— enough of itself to break the spell of Poesy Here* they 
foimd bieakfastpiepared m tents by Mi Kelner, the grand 
purveyor for this expedition, as he had been for that of the 
Duke of Edmburgh Carriages and drags conveyed them 
to Jummoo — another breach of an Eastern poetic speU ' 
On entering the Jummoo territory, they found that the 
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Mftiiftrajali of Oaiimere li^d Tnado a cutolui road »11 tho 
Tray begnmmg wtere onr metalled road ended, and tinf 
preaentmg no impediment. Tho mty of Jnmmoo wai entered 
m ■'irliat is ityled great state ” jnit as the sun irai setting 
The ]onmey from '^^uxeerabad had only occupied eight or 
nine hours, mcludmg a halt at Scolkoto The Mohanijah, 
TTith hu son and sirdars, and body guard in helmets and 
cuirasses, mode a splendid show to volcomo England • 
Prince irhieh Sir "Walter Scott ^ronld hare lored to describe 
The elephants crossing tho nrer m procession, and the 
troops made a most picturesque foreground to ft lorely 
scene The hills tho nrer the forts on the heights and 
tho dty of J nmm oo ” TrcTO all boforo them. 


BPILLIAin’ SCENE IN JUHMOO 

There tos the usnal aceompamment of muiic, salutes, 
fireworks, and orory sort of demonstratiou of joy and wel 
eomo as tho procession mored up the hill and CDlerod tho 
gatowivT of tho old city Tho windows the streets, tho 
roofs of tho houses and tho balconies wore occupied by pic 
turesqno groups of pooplo m orery ranety of costume from 
Coshmir Tibet, and tho plains. We entered in single file 
passing under the arch of tho gatowj^ of the city and xcry 
picturesque it was to iteo the Imo of gaily capansoned do 
phants, each with its howdah occupied by a natiro chief or 
an English officer winding through tho narrow streota On 
an elerated spot tho Btanatajah bad built an enormous 
sgoaro building with large reception rooms with the special 
object of entertaining tho Pnneo It has only occupied 
three months in construction and is really wouJerfuL, coo 
sldcnng tho short time Tho rooms were U'^utlfullr deco* 
rated but so rcry damp thcr were not d»‘siralile slurping 
places, A number of t»nts had b^en i*itcheil on the sur 
rounding plateau for the Pnoco they were dccorafeil on I 
hung with shawls. "NN e each liod a Tcry good tent In which 
shawls formed part of the furniture and decnmtK n. 

e went at onco to the Kn*at hall of the n^w bnil Imp 
where a Durlcir was hold, and mutual pres* ntatu ns b-uit 
place with the usual Ont-ntal c remonr— attar i«an M c 

then adjoumetl to th*' front terrac- cimmandlnu a Cne tI-*w 
of the surrounding country On the pbln b*’Iow there wa< 
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n grant! c^I‘5pla^ of Cr.nvorlc'; Tlio nh was illuininatocl, nnd 
ilic ofltvt. n<? oanio on. nns ^or\ honuJifnl 

tiicn adjourned to oni touts, nml dro-^^od for nn Jininou'^o 
dinner jnilv. given In t!ie Malninijah All the oflioer^ nnd 
ladies from f?ealkote'. and nvitu from otlnn hi it ions, ^\e^e 
present After dinner (here was a nanteli, whuli was as 
tame and stupid as those entertainments gononilly are " 

On the 21st the parh sot off on elojthants on a shoofing 
expedition to the low- jungle at the fool of (he hills Thej 
forded the river, where the\ crossed on the jireMous da) ; 
and, driving to a coiert, ,i ho if, for deer nnd nilix\c was 
speedily organircd But there was little sport — a few- pigs 
and nilgve only being seen Thej got back to their tents in 
fhe afternoon Thoio was now to be a grand enlorl.iininent 
at the Maharajah’s palaee, and n dinner j^arli in Bnmjiean 
style, which, of course, ns nsiinl, must ha\e cost a large sum 
This grand repast was liardlj a fitting tloso to "a tinng 
day.” 


AT THE MAHARAJ*-VH’S PALACE 

“The approach to the palace through the cilv, on ele- 
phants, was verj' interesting , (he streets were illummaled, 
decorated, and crowded ivith people of all sorts On arriving 
at the palace there was a Durbar, at which the Sirdars wore 
presented to the Pnneo, and offered their nnz/urs 'We all 
sat in a semi-circle, as usual, and watched tlie ceremony, 
which was like that we have now so often soon in othoi 
parts of India Wo then adjourned to dinner in anothoi 
large room, which we reached after passing through several 
courtyards and galleries It was draped with Cashmere 
shawls, and hung with pictures The dinner was laid out 
in European style The hall looked on to a couitj-aid with 
fountains, where there was a beautiful alcove inlaid with 
mosaic , all the windows and doors were draped with beau- 
tiful Cashmere shawls The carpets, too, wore of lovely 
Cashmere work with coloured embroidery on a white ground 
After dinner we adjourned to the great Durbar hall, where 
we fotmd not only the native chiefs, but the European 
officers and ladies from Sealkote and neighbouring stations 
“ Then followed a grotesque dance of Ladak and Lassa 
Llamas in hideous masks, accompanied by the wildest and 
most barbaric music, part of it produced by long copper 
tubes, like Alpine horns, on which the performers blew the 
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most duTQfll blast* of discordant aoimd*. There vero cvm 
bell and other mstrumenU altogether mating TrJd and 
fentoatio mane, to iduch thev contorted thcmselTC* m a 
grotesque sort of dance It reminded mo of the maifci m a 
Christmas pantomime at home. 

After tlut thorn ■ras a display of firerorts in tho court 
yard, so near that the emote nearlr suffocated us, Bomo 
aimnn]* Trcre led into the hall and present^ to the Pnnw 
among others a fine Borosinffha stag iduch looked uild and 
frightened. He is to go home Tnth us in the SeTap\$ 
There Trere crowds of Earopeon ladies and gentlemen, icbo 
seemed much interested ^th the entertainment "We then 
took leare of the Maharajah and hi* son, mounted out 
elophonti and returned throogh tho illuminated city to tho 
camp it ua* a clear night — riot too cold, and tho uush oir 
and bright starlight irere very pleasant after the heat and 
smote <i the palace Among other thing* presented to the 
Pnnee hy the Maharajah sras a magnificent urord, nchly 
jeireUed, said to be ourth a lao of rupci>*, irith a magnificent 
diamond in tho bolt There kos ali^ a great coition of 
•tins, horns, and heads of Bamalayan and Ooshmerun 

fLnrmnla 

Tho weather bad been cloudy aH dar a few drops of 
ram fell in tho morning the air quite mild- The distant 
mountam range generally hidden, but tho nearer hills lool 
ing lo^y 


THE PRINCE 8 FIRST TIGER- 

“ SainreJas Jfypore * — At 8 juv tho Pnccc 

Aylesfonl, Carrington R<w of 10th Huiw* Lonl A 
Paget Bradford Hall, with mrsclf and one or two others, 
rode or droro out to some corer on the *pur» of certain hiU< 
corcreH with low jun^^lc alwut four miles from lb<* t iwn 
whero there aro some tigirs — more or less pn-farxed I ima 
cine AVo had onlr two or three cl phants as the sh 
Is to bo from a blocl houv ImiU f n one of the nltr'- an I 
commanding the din.*ction a lig* r is lilrlr to talr* wh^-o the 
l>eatcr* begin to moto forward Comngton an 1 1 rriniln«*t> 
at the fool of th hdl on nn el phant on I ndrn gn an / 
cut up br ruTiniH ma ^‘sef rocL m< und< f earth soil w 
jungle o{ a scrubby character— just the pUce f r hOp dccf 
• 0* Fit ly i-« till ih r»rty l*It An* f r 
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pon-fovrl. ami other gamo The Prince ami atloudants 
rode alonp: a path avlnch led np the hill, and soon \ro saw 
them on the top oC the hloek-hon'^e, leady. Tlie heat then 
nd^aucod fiom the other side Carnncfton and I, keeping 
ane^e on tlie 3 uugle helow the Pnnee, were leadv. if the 
tiger 'should come our wav I liad a No 12 rifle We wcic 
both on file ‘^anie elephant After a tinio nc saw iiiovc- 
ineuts on the block-hon‘' 0 , and heaid shouting and tom- 
touiuung from the boateis Soon after wo lie.iid a shot or 
two, and then I saw a tiger come o\or the blow of flic hill 
slowly, as if wounded As it crojit along the side of the hill 
I caw it loll over and fall into a oluinp of bushes I iniuic- 
diately got oh. the elephant, and scut it up for the Prince to 
mount and follow the tiger Wo then mo\ed slowly towards 
wheio it was lying wounded, about 200 jards ahead of us 
The ground was very dilhcnlt here, we had mounted the 
other elephant The Prince b}' this tunc was coming down 
the hill Wc pointed out the place where the tigoi ap- 
peared, nud, ]ust at this moment, he Cicd The tigoi had 
got up, and turned back louud the shoulder of the hill 

“ AVe followed with the Prince, but could not find it 
Poateis came up, and thicw in stones and auars (fiicworks), 
but it made no sign The Piincc was standmg in a spot 
where, if the tigci moved, it must be seen, and as wo felt 
EUie it had not passed, I exiiected a good charge, as I 
thought the animal was wounded and Ipng close, sulking, 
in the low thick jungle , the Prmcc waited ver}'- steady and 
cool ! I went round a hillock to get at the spot where I 
thought the tiger might be lying, to try and make it move, 
when suddenly I heard some of the beaters shoutmg that it 
was there I got ofE the elephant and sci ambled up the 
side of the hill, and there we found it lying quite dead in a 
thick clump of glass She was a fine tigiess, 8 feet 2 inches 
in length She had been hit twice, if not thnee The 
Pnnee had hit her from the Oody (block-house), and agam 
when she turned, after he came down the hill The Maha- 
rajah was much pleased, as this was the Pnnce’s first tiger 
We then left the jungle, and had luncheon in an old palace 
The shade of fine tiees and some dehciously cool running 
water was very refreshing , here we drank to the Prince’s 
first tiger ” 

Doubtless His Royal Highness has often smee thought of 
this sporting mcident in his life, so well related by Sir 
Joseph Payrer. 

H 
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The llaliaiujali of Jeyporo u detcribed aa a Terj ngreo- 
able, clever little mnn a ISajbput of anaent deaccnt After 
the tiger madent, a grand Durbar and dinner par^ toot 
plttco. The llahara]ah. came m at dewert, and propoied the 
Queen i health- The I^anco then proposed the Ihiha* 
rajah a The hinharajah of Jodhpore 0 brother ■ma inth 
the partj’ achng os Aide-de4hunp to the Pnneo Ho nii 
■rath at Delhi. The Jodhporo potentate (Moha 

rajth) it maybomcntioTied^m a tplendid 0 pmt of Hberahlj’ 
ban, it 11 aaid (July 1887) given, through H.EJEL the Pnneo 
of Walei jGIO 000 to the Imperial Initituto 
Thia is a grand sign of the tune* and in tnlang leave of 
Sir Joseph Fayror and hia excellent Diane* — i^hich iro 
trust may one iiy see the hght m their entirety — it may bo 
remarhed that vro can have no •onndcr Indian poh^ than 
to keep vreU mth, and socuro tho lasting friendship of the 
great Pnncci of India ( 
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(a MODEI/ XEEUTENANT-aOVEENOE OP BENGAI, ) 


G-beat po'w^er m India may be thought, not without some 
reason, to make its holders, or those who have held it, a 
little conceited There is a characteristic anecdote of the 
late Sir Ashley Eden, exemphfymg the self-confidence of a 
distmguished Anglo-Indian durmg a brilliant career 

TTis eventual successor in the Lieut -Governorship of 
Bengal unveiled a statue of him m Calcutta, and expressed 
himself (as will afterwards be seen) m very laudatory terms 
of Sir Ashley, m the course of his speech on the occasion 
saying, he was the “ most erJightened,” “ the best admmis- 
trator,” &c , &c , Bengal had ever been blessed with On 
the report of this speech appearing m the papers, one of Su 
A Eden’s colleagues m the India Council (London) re- 
marked laughmgly to him — “ Eden, do you see what Bayley 
has been saying about you? You should be m one pei- 
petual blush'” “No,” rephed Eden, “ what has he been 
saymg ? ” “ Why, Bayley ” (the present Lieut -Qnvemor), 

“ says you are the most enhghtened and the ablest adminis- 
trator India, or rather Bengal, has ever had ” “ Is that 

aU ? ” said Eden “ Why, I knew that before well Can’t 
he say anything more ongmal than that ? ” 

But there is simply a strong conviction of innate — even 
exceptional — excellence in this ] ocular reply — ^no conceit 
whatever Having fully studied the failings and the best 
attributes of his predecessors, in his own mmd, he deter- 

H 2 
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mmgd to become eitbor the best Limit ■>GoTcrnor or one of 
tbe best rulerB the great Bengal Prendency orer had- 

The Btory of such a life u told m tho -05001 bnef ollldal 
■ffUT — 

Ede5 Hoo. Sit Aflhley K.0 8X OXB., late Bengal C 
— ^Edocated at ' Wm cherter and Hoileybnry appointed 
to the Bengal CSril Semco in 1852 arnr^ m India Apnl 
1852 AwutantHagutmteandCollcctorof EajihnhTO 185l{ 
Asautant Special Oommitsioner m tho Sonthol uuorrcction 

1855 Bopoty Commistioner of tho Bonthal Pergonnah*, 

1856 Magiitrate and Collector of Baiaset 1856 Junior 
SecrctaTy Board of Eevenue 1859 Special Envot to Bikhlm 
3861 Special Enroj to Boston 1864 Secretary to the 
GoTomiDent of Bengal, 1862-71 and Member of Oouned of 
tho laootcnant-GoTemor for making law* and rcgolationi, 
1868 Chief Commmionor of Bntiah Burma, 1871 to 1877 
Officiating Member of tho Governor General • ConneS 1875 ; 
liicutcnant-OoTcmoT of Bengal, 1877-82 reUred In 1882 
Member of Cotmefl of Secretary of State 1682,* And now 
vre have tho moUncholy datv to add • — Ihod July 9 1837 
at hiB residence, 31 Sackrille Street London. 

About the middle of Jane tho author dcslroua of having 
on Anglo-Indian of such reputed eminence os Sir Arhlcy 
Eden in hii Second Senea of ** Sketches applied to him for 
auT notes he might bo inclined to fonuBh regarding hn sue 
cessfol and important career To bo candid hardly anv 
reply was expected to such a requesL But from on** 
poMCssmg a landly and courteous nature — gcn^rallr to bo 
found with great mind* — camo a speedv answer couched m 
the following term* ■ — 

Whilo I am much flattered l»y vourrequest that Itfioqfi 
furm*h YOU with note* of mv Indian can'cr I am afril*l 
that It Is not withm my power to comjlr with roar reqae^ 
bocauso I have not kept by me nnv material^ f •U'-h a f ur 
pov* and could only giro a brief memo of mr em| f */*“ 
inch a* in Men of tho Bav I bare loo little time / r 

TlttmJia 0/rt llsiftr ** 

fcmp el ly » iteuWrj ytso£ tlrtP n sf iVs Ic 1.* 
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•writing sucii a paper, and it is difficult, under any circum- 
stances, to ■write of one’s self 

“ I venture to enclose to you a report of wliat some of my 
friends said of me at a public meeting held at Calcutta 
when I was givmg up Bengal 

“ Yours truly, 

"A Eden” 

On the foUo'wmg day (16th June) came another packet, 
and another kmd note — 

“ In contmuation of my note of yesterday, I now enclose 
a copy of the Calcutta JEnglishman of the 16th Apiil, con- 
tammg the speech of Sir S Bayley on the rmveihng of my 
statue m Calcutta, and a leading article on the same sub- 
3 ect, which may help you if you stdl wish to ■write a notice 
of me m any futuie edition of your work ” 


The pubhc mcetmg at fiist alluded to by Sir Ashley was 
held, m honour of the Lieutenant-Groveinor of Bengal, at 
the To^wn Hall, Calcutta, on the 21st April, 1882 It was a 
grand and in many respects wonderful assembly, such as no 
othei Empiie oi nation m the world could pioduce Such 
a largely-atl ended and influential meeting of the inhabitants 
of Calcutta and the lutcrioi of Bengal, a province with au 
area falling little short of France, oi of Gcrinauv. and its 
population of 70 milhons, euoimously outuumbeiing that 
of either of them, was m every respect most creditable to 
British nilo in India It was to record their high ajtjirecia- 
tiou of the successful administmtion of Su Ashley Eden as 
liioutcna lit -Governor of Bengal that the city of palaces and 
suburbs had sent forth to that famous hall English Judges 
and Councillors, merchants and gentlemen held in the 
highest estimation bv the citirens, civilians of cvcrviks*,, 
yhilc Hindus, Hahomedans, and Parsecs of note W(.io aha 
there, the two great Orient il (.lasses headed hi wtillhi and 
influential Hindu ^lalnrijahs, Kaj ihs, and Hihoin. di.i 
Pnneev Among the diar’j ihs va= his Hiahii' S <,f 
Burdwan, and, v.nting in eventful It:?", i.lak I’ldn 
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flonnsliei ttiidcr the Queen Emprcs*, remind* n* of a Lttio 
anecdote of one of hu ancettor*, from -which it may eajily 
he deduced that local or Tndiati faith in British Gkrremment 
la far groiter noir than it -wa* euty year* ago It irill giro 
Bome idea of how Bnfaah tenure of India was valued by the 
Bajah of Burdwan in 1826 or toward* the concluiion of the 
Kirt Bnrmefte War if -wo remarlc that nt thi* tirne Lord 
Amherst (Governor Gonoral) asked tho Eajoh for a Tnan of 
a certain *nm of money promiimg to ropoy it at tho end of 
twon^ five y^r*. The Eajoh declined^ aaying he did not 
know -whether twenty five year* hence tho East India Com 
pany -would poacss the country 1 

On the motion of Maharajah Narendia Knihnn, tho 
Honourable Blr Elchord Garth -wa* voted to tho chair Sir 
Richard gnxeofuHy introduced tho object of the meeting 
■which -was to do honour to Sir Aahley Edon, upon tho ore of 
hi* departure from India to oiprea* their admiration of 
hi* -wue ngorou*, and fucocsiful adminiflxation ” to pre* 
Bcnt hhT> mth an addre** embodying tbcir now* and foci 
ings and to raiso for him a las tin g and tuhetantial memorial 
of their appredation of hi* high quahlie* ond tho bcoeCt* 
which ho had conferred upon tho Provinco of Bengoh 
Mr Mormon on being called on to propoio tho first reso- 
lution in tho couTfo of a Torr able speech remarked' — "To bo 
charged -with tho Govomment of »o vait a country could not, 
under any drcumitancc*.but in*piro a deep ■enw of responii 
bflity and la SirAihloy Eden «uch feeling* mart hare 
intennfiod by the knowledge that a large proportion of the 
subject multitude wero *unk In ignorance and fatahna anh 
in ca»o of any ieriou* vanation in the inarch of the toaion* 
•without rc*ourc« oacept to die The Licutenant-OoTcmor 
has however proved equal to hi* task- Familiar with the 
country and lU wants hi* opinions had been fonnM and 
npened In course of a long i»cno<l of pood s^^ce and (t 
cloto and accurate observation Thtu prpjcirrd f r fiii tir'h 
office he ha* adorned it br the display of Inluitrr pitirtjfv 
and forciipht—qDJck appreciation of facts— ealtnoe^ e 
Judgment courage for the tmtii vigour in *rt^oo onJ t 
facultT of cIIectiTc organiiation and command ” 
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The decentralizing policy happily inaugurated by Lord 
Mayo had allowed Sir Ashley Eden full scope foi skill m 
finance, with the losults that, under his eye, the proymcial 
levenuc, during four ycais, increased by some 70 lakhs of 
lupees But Mi Momson thought that such a statement 
alone proved httle, use of revenue being sometimes the cloak 
and consequence of oppression and misery, and not m 
Bengal could such a leproach be uttered No fresh taxes 
had been imposed, but the larger income of the provmco 
was derived from her own investments, and fiom the in- 
creased use of taxed luxuries, by a people growmg m wealth. 
It was, however, rather by that which he had wisely spent 
than by the money he had gathered m that thoughtful 
men would 3 udge Sir Ashley Eden They would not appre- 
ciate so highly the splendid balance which he made over to 
his successor as the 640 lakhs of rupees which, duimg 
his rule, had been laid out upon railways, upon iriigation, 
and upon other woiks of pubhc utihty In a country hke 
India it was impossible to exaggerate the value of railways, 
whether considered from the standpomt of the man of busi- 
ness or of the philanthropist “ They foster and even create 
trade — encourage agriculture, promote manufactures, diffuse 
wealth — dimmish sickness, humanize, civihze, educate. 
They are at once the messengers of peace and the best alhes 
m war, and, whilst rendenng actual famine impossible, - 
they take its place m the wondrous scheme of nature, not 
by destroymg redundant population but by transportmg it 
to districts where its labour can be usefully employed ” 

By his consistent and enhghtened advocacy of roads and 
railroads to be made if possible by the State, but m any 
event to be made, Sir Ashley Eden would have amply earned 
the gratitude of Bengal, even had he done nothing else to 
deserve it Education had found m him an earnest friend 
The village school and the learned college had alik e been 
aided and encouraged. It had been his merit to appreciate 
the value of technical training for native youths, and to per- 
ceive how, at the very root of aU moral and mtellectual , 
growth for the people of India, is the education of native 
women In legislation, Mr Momson took care to inform 
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the meetmg Sir Ajubley could cl&un tlint lio lind not forced 
upon on ■unmlling people Buperfluoos ennetmonti -wlucli 
nobody osted for and •«'hicU few could nnderttand and, la 
til© Oonncil Oharaber there had been many occaaionj on 
which he had rendered the pnbbo good »omco by hit 
frant and cogent nttcrancea The speaker seemed to be 
painting an almost perfect Governor Kn exocutivo had 
been vigorous and efficient. Jails had been rebuilt and nj- 
organitcd Tipoii thoroughly phUanthropie pnnaplet and 
they had been kept tnodemtely empty not by inhuman 
treatment withm thoir wuUi, but by the prevention of enrae 
without. Sanitation medical chan^ and ho^ital manage- 
ment hod been the Lieutonnnt-Govemor s special stndy and 
many who condemned hit pohey reversed their judgment m 
proscnco of the logic of facts, llorchants, tradesmen ship 
owners seamen, had ell much for which to thank Sir Athl^ 
Edom The poor had had his protection and the wealthy 
had profited by his adneo whiltt to every clan, creed and 
race h© had be^ at all thnes freely occcsnblc 
Judging by this concise reatal of his cxeeUcnccs, Sir 
Ashley appears in some respects to resemble Sir Arthur 
Phayro — by far the greatest Chief CommUnoncr which 
Burma ever had— whoso appointment ho had successfully 
hold in the ntmg land of the Golden FooL 

Mr Momton concluded his speech with tho following ex 
ceBont remarks — 

To commit mistakes is tho lot of all men and to nuke 
some enemies the fate of cveiy strong nilcr Hard things 
have been said of Sir Ashley hden and have lieea rej ent *4 
of but this much mar safety bo atvidcd to-dav — he ha* 
ficf(?d hoocftW He has tm-d to <2o hi* and we 

osscmblod here say that he ha* succeeded wi If Jfe h** 
caufed two blalci of gra * to spring where Imt od'* prrw 
before and he ha* increased the sum of the liaj j >ne « ef 
tho«e oraonp*t whom he ha* lalKJUtrd He 1 are* 1 hin I 
him a* legacies nsulting Urply from hli own grt. 1 w rl 
the peace not of exhaustjons loit of content s<*eunts e» f 
tain for penon snl for proj^rtr rm|tTj3ll« an I full tm 
tune* taxation lit,ht fcKwl nnl clothing cb ap tra I sl«xrt^ 
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mg by leaps and bounds, "wealtb spread abroad, knowledge 
' gradually covermg tbe land, thousands rescued from pre- 
yentible diseases, milbons rendered safe from tbe horrors of 
famine 

“ Q-entlemen, may we not safely record our high appre- 
ciation of the successful admmistration of Sir Ashley Eden 
as Lieutenant-G-ovemor of Bengal ” 

The resolution was seconded by the Mahara3ah of Hutwa, 
put, and earned unanimously 

Mr Branson moved the second resolution, namely, “ That 
a marble statue of Su Asbley Eden be erected m this city 
as a memonal of his distmgmshed career m this country ” 

In the course of an eloquent speech it was remarked — 
“There have been many Lieutenant-GI-ovemors who have 
reigned over us, but m the case of none has it been proposed 
that there should be such a recognition of his services as 
that which is proposed by the resolution which I move And 
this IS not due to the fact that there has been wantmg talent 
or abihty amongst Sir Ashley’s predecessors, as many of 
them have been men of great talent and abihty ” But 
though these predecessors had been great and able, it ap- 
peared to him (Mr Branson) that that which had above ah 
thmgs commended Sir Ashley Eden to the meetmg had been 
his strong common sense He had had the power of qmckly 
seemg the true aspect of any schemes which were propounded 
to him, it mattered not by whom Endowed with a clear 
peiception, and a clear comprehension, he had been able, 
when an idea had been suggested to him, to, as it were, 
focus it before him, and to see and decide not only how it 
looked to him, but how it was likely to look to others , and 
thus he was able to grasp the true merits of a scheme, and 
to “decide quickly whether he would accept it or reject 
it ” Hothmg could have been better than aUudmg to this 
great merit m a ruler, a chief among the many which so 
distmguished the retirmg Lieutenant-G-ovemor He had 
also had the courage of his opmions when he had once 
formed them He had stretched his hand through the im- 
mediate present to reach the good m the future which he 
foresaw would be the lesult of Ins action 
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A. ciTilmii of Bengal, lie hid endeared himself to the 
people of the province and hod even -vron the affectionate 
esteem and gmtitnde of the sturdier inhabitants of Behar 
The BnrasmnB and Anglo-Indians, irho formed a considerable 
class of the conunnnity hod been the subject of his annont 
aohatude, as the estabbahment of the Seebporo Engineering 
College showed. The hormomons relations between the 
plants of Behar and tho Zemmdors and thoir ryots, to 
which Sir Ashley Eden hnnself had recently adrerted, were 
dno also to his wise interforonce. Last, bnt not least, were 
his efforts for the good of the silent miUioni who conld not 
■peak for themselres and who conld hardly think for them 
selves, and for whom he had, with tho assistance of Mr 
Justice Held and hii coHeagoes of the Bent Iaw Cominissioa 
set on foot a scheme to regnlato the relations of landlord and 
tenant — a scheme which bode fair to be beneficial Cijually to 
tlte lyot and tho Zemindar 

AB this pointed to tho ooxiotts care which Sir Ashley had 
had for the people entrusted to hU admlnistrolioa. In 
conclosion, the speaker remarked — “ There is much to bo 
said in renew of tho odmlniitmtlcm of Sir Ashley EdeHf 
and wrords would not bo lacking to speak of all the good he 
has done among us. 

Maharajah Jotmdra Mohun Togorc jn seconding the 
resolution, said ho thought ho wuld hardly odd anything 
after the eloquence ho had heard, in favour of it ”lf 
therefore ” he said with a touch of humour and knowledge 
of Goldsmith, you find my remarks to bo wondrous short 
they have this recommendation that they cannot hold you 
long ” Wilhout further preface then, he begged to 

second the reiolulion whlA had been moted by bU learned 
fnend. Mr Bmnsom 

Kawab Abdool Luteef Khan Bahadoor here asked 
mission to read a letter which bo had receited from Moung 
Hla Oung a Bonnetc gi ntkmaa, and holding a ir^poBnU-* 
position in the Financial IXpartment of Gorernm oL In 
this the writer begged to sav that ” the fn^ds and ailtnlrrr» 
of Sir Ashley Eden in Bntuh Burma woull Ide to c ntn 
bate their quota toward* j>erpctoaliDg the memcry cf r -r 
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Asliley Eden m tlie metiopolis of India, in case tlie memonal 
slionld take a form Tvliicli wonld be appieciated by tbe 
natives of British Burma We would be much gratified to 
see a statue put up m a nsible place m Calcutta ” In the 
event of the memonal talong the fonn of a statue, the wnter 
requested his own name to be put down for a handsome 
donation, and mtimatedthat other Burmese gentlemen would 
subscnbe on their learning the result of the meetmg — The 
resolution was then put and earned unanimously 

The next resolution was moved by Dr. Goethalls, “ That 
the necessary funds for the election of the statue be raised 
by mvitmg subscnptions, and that some artist in England 
be entrusted with the work, foi which Sir Ashley might give 
sittmgs, and so forth ” — ^The Doctor felt sure that all those 
who knew Sir Ashley’s good qualities would consider that 
his memory would be moie durable than any matenal of 
iron or brass, but he still felt that they would not have done 
justice to the feehng which brought them together if a 
matenal memorial was not erected 

The Maharajah of Ciddhore seconded the resolution, 
which was earned unanimously 

Mr Zenun then moved that an address — suitable and ad- 
mirable m every respect — be presented to Sir Ashley Eden, 
K C S I , C I E After reviewing his admmistration, it con- 
cludes with the striking passage — “ In now takmg leave, 
we have the consolation of knowmg that with your depar- 
ture from this country your official connection with it will 
not cease In your seat at the Council of the Secretary of 
State you will still have opportumties foi the exercise of 
your knowledge, expenence, and sympathies m promotmg 
the cause of good government m India We wish you a 
safe voyage home, and pray that the Author of All G-ood 
will bless you with long life, prosperity, and happmess ” 
Maharajah Harendra Krishna seconded the resolution, 
which, after an excellent speech from his Highness, was put 
and earned unanimously 

The Honourable Durga Chum Laha next moved a 
resolution that a deputation be formed, consistmg of the 
Honourable Sir Eichaid Qnrth, H H the Maharajah of 
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^ S[iicli Behflj, tlx0 Mohaxa^K}! of Bordwan, numeroni inflaen 
"Taal Bntuh merciumt* and otixens and Tinoua Trcalthjr 
Eindufl, llnhomediina, and I^arsees, Ualiarngalii and Kajalii 
Prince* and gentlemen reapectirelj’ to preacnt tio addrcM 
to Sir Aahley Eden. 

Na^rab Abdool Lntief, KTiftn Babadur in teconding tho 
motion, laid that the Mahomedan communitj of ^ngal 
■were ■under deep obligation to Sir Ashlej Eden for the great 
mtereat he had evmcod m their boholf, both m placing hidh 
tie* in their ■way of acquiring higher English education, a* 
■well a* in the distribution of patronage amongst Mahomedan 
gentlemen who ■wore conaiderod deseinng high appomt 
menti — When the last resolution had been put and earned 
another moved by Babu Joykusen ifooherjee and seconded 
by Mr Amir Ah, that, to save time tho deputation ihonld 
sign tho address, mot with similar approval and at length 
Mr J Kcrwiclc moved that a Committee bo formed to re- 
ceive subicnptioti* and carry out the resolution* passed at 
the meeting A very mflaential Committee ■was appointed, 
and tho Tosolution ■was eccemded by Hr Hanicljce Buftoo 
jec, and, of couiao earned. 

The report of this ■well managed businoss-liVe meeting, 
than which there had been few in Calcutta more interesting 
or enthusiastic tinco tho famous day when Sir Charles 
Tbcophilo* (afterwards Lord) Mcteolfo ■was entertained for 
fighting tho battlo of the liberty of (be Indian Press • con 
elude* with tho following Incidental and affecting remarVs 

Rajah Rajendm Narain, Deb Bahadur -osted permU^Ion 
to have tho following address read by Ku m a r Sunn Ira 


Karaln which was done — 

CbAiTmfin and OfotJemen — ^^Vnrds eifrcsure of tb-' 
sentiments and fetUngs which swell mr heart on the prewo^ 
occasion, I have none Stricken In vear* l*omo down wit 
infirmities of ngi. and Unblessed with tin power* of elo- 
quence if I at all ftlterapl to open mj bps I 
an IrresUtlble unpuli of Jutv gratitud andfnmbhij 


♦ S4t mrtlJcd M f 

t rr— rf 3 ('2.- Tl* Fnw fitx* dUsvfU \ JI^‘S •* It* 1 li r T 

1<T 1! 
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**T-n testimony and just praise of tlie vu-tues of Sir 
Asliley Eden as tlie mler of tlie most advanced Provmce of 
India, -wliat lias already been said I have little to add to 
“ It IS but natural that liis views of statesmanslup should 
find favoui with some, and disfavour with others But his 
deep-seated and sohd legard for the mterests of our country, 
his love of the people whom he has tried to study and to 
know as no Governor has ever done, and, above all, his un- 
shaken allegiance to Ins convictions and fearless eflcoi-ts to 
carry them out, none can, I trust, gainsay 

“ I beg to be paidoned by this pubhc audience if I allude 
to my personal fiiendship with Sir Ashley I ought to say 
the friendship of the lUustiious Eden family with mine, 
which commenced between my giandfather and the late 
Lord Auckland, was mamtamed m the days of my father, 
and has been contmued to me by Sir Ashley, who has 
honouied me with it almost from the veiy time he set his 
foot m India While, theiefoie, I 30m my countrymen m 
this valedictory demonstration for a letirmg worthy Governor, 
I can scarcely give utterance to my feehngs towards a partmg 
noble fiiend, whom I esteem, and honour, and love with all 
my heart 

" While, agam, I participate the hope and wish of my 
coimtrymen that m the new sphere of action m which, 
fortunately, he is about to be placed, he will lose no efforts to 
contmue to benefit oui country by his counsels, I have a 
personal longmg that when he returns home beyond the 
oceans, he will not forget an humble friend he leaves on the 
shores of the Ganges, and who has but few short days to 
huger on this earth ” 

After such a kind effusion from a distmguished native 
gentleman it is not easy to deny — as is frequently the case 
— gratitude m the people of India towards their rulers 
klany cases could be cited which, if not exhibiting m a strict 
sense our idea of gratitude, seem very like it 

This great meetmg then came to a close, Eajah Warendra 
Ekishna (the Hmdu ApoUo *) Bahadur movmg thanks 
to the chair 

* To ttoso unaciiuainted with. Hindu mythology, it may he remarked 
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From the foregoing remarlait Trill be »cen hoir much good 
•was done by Sir Ashley Eden as ft stotcsmaiu But he was 
also a most hospitable Englishman tn cr crj sense Iso 
matter how groat a Goremor may be as o general rule ho 
IS nothing if not hospitable for the simple reason— espo- 
ciaTly m India — that it is impoesiblo to irork -with an mhos 
pitable potentate Sir Ashley's splendid hospitahty which 
made Belndero so to tho ahtens of Colcntta, and 

that at the more romantic retreat of tho Shrubbery st 
Darjeeling ("the bnght spot ) so farounto ft resort of tho 
dwellers m the Hill conntry oio Troll remembered by many 
who corr lament tho familiAr fcico that is gone This ad 
ministering of a noble hospitall^ at both his homes was wcH 
alluded to by Mr Branson, who thought that by so doing 
the Lieutenant GoTomor had wisely earned out that shrewd 
but sound adneo of a great general to his lioutenanb Bo 
had been attenthe to tho wants of tho ladies, m catering 
for them m tho way of public and semi public amufc- 
monts And ho had ttou tho hearts of the men through 
thmr palates as well os thmr judgments This, it is well 
said, IS ft matter which it docs not do to neglect and the 
greatest statesmen cannot neglect it without tho danger of 
becoming unpopular These and his other qualities com 
bmed, made Sir Ashloy Eden respected and Wored among 
those orer whom ho ruled. 

"Wo now pass oror llro rears from tho date of the shore 
meeting and amro at tho day (Apnl li; 1887) when the 
ceremony of nnreiVng tho statno of Sir Ashler Eden, placed 
at tho north west comer of Dalhousio Square was performed 
by IBs Honour tho Licutenont-GoTemor of B^gal, in the 
prcsonco of a largo gathenng of Furopcau and natlro pen 
tlcmcn both oDlcial and non-ofEnaL A large shamuna had 
been erected imiaediatcly in front of tho statue nnderwhl^h 
tho ceremony took place A raised dali was eroded in the 
centre with chairs set around for those present On th** 

tlm mny jdalj c( tinnttllr It fc»J ti# pjt4*'*C7 

O etf* ud Has*. KrfAai bI tr U III# lf>ef Vuiw H** 

rr#KTTrf) kM s fir tnilrt tsat*# *t T*Uri i iVts it# »«* «t 
mt kU. nm« th# UttedttUca st lit Urotriu U s M*. 
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arrival of Sir Steuart and Lady Bayley, tliey -weie met by 
the members of tbe Eden Memorial Committee, and, after 
being seated, tbe Hon Justice H T Prmsep opened tbe 
proceedmgs by spealnng as follows — 

“Before asbmg you. Sir, to perform tbe ceremony for 
wbicb we are beie assembled, I propose shortly to state tbe 
origm of tbe movement wbicb we are now bnngmg to a 
conclusion Eive years ago, at tbe termination of Sir Asb- 
ley Eden’s tenuie of office as Lieutenant-Grovemor of Ben- 
gal, a pubbc meetmg was beld at tbe Town Hall, at wbicb 
all classes of tbe community m Calcutta and tbiougbout 
Bengal were numerously represented, and it was there 
'unanimously determined, in appreciation of bis emment ser- 
vices, to erect m this city some memorial of tbe high estima- 
tion m which bis administration was beld To carry out this, 
a Committee was appomted, many members of which are no 
longer present among us, and of them I would only mention 
tbe Chairman, Sir Richard Cartb, m whose absence I have 
been mvited to preside on this memorable occasion A 
marble statue of Sir Ashley Eden has been constructed by 
Mr Boehm, an e min ent sculptor of London, which is now 
before us It is not for me at present to ask your criticism 
of that work, but I have no doubt that when it is exposed 
to your view, you will not fail to recognize its excellence, 
both as an accurate resemblance of its illustrious ongmal 
and as a work of art I am fortunately able to express my 
own opimon, as I bad an opportunity, some eighteen months 
ago, m London, to accompany Sir A Eden to bis last 
sittmg to Mr Boehm I was then able to compare tbe origi- 
nal with bis representative and to appreciate tbe labour and 
talent of tbe artist 

“ It seems almost unnecessary that I should attempt to 
renund you of tbe successful character of Sir A Eden’s ad- 
ministration as Lieuten ant-Gt-ovemor of Bengal, which we 
desire now to commemorate Those who were present in 
Calcutta and m Bengal five years ago cannot have forgotten 
tbe enthusiastic meetings beld everywhere to do honour to 
our departmg Grovemor, or tbe overpowering outburst of 
feebng shown by assembled crowds at tbe place of embarka- 
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tion to bid him a regretful farewelL Tou, Sir 03 one >rho 
hn* long been mtunatelj OMociatod •with bim m the public 
•emco, ore in a bettor poBition tb»T^ I to expatiate on tho 
distmgmihcd character and ■emce* of Sir A- Eden and I 
therefore feel that in your presence it is not fitting in me to 
imdertnke this duty History will record and future gene- 
rations will a d m it that without any mndious cotnpanson 
■with his illustnous predecessors ho fairly surpassed them all 
in the bnlhancy and sonndneis of his administration and in 
the lasting benefits that he conferred on qH classes of tho 
community It may bo said that he wni fortunate in hli 
opportumties, but I ronturo to assert that no one not cren 
the most captious cntic, can fairly say that ho failed to gnisp 
tho situation, and did not avail himself to tho utmost of 
every one of those opportunities It was on such an ocm 
Sion that tho force of his (diameter os on admimstmtor as 
aerted itself to our admuution- The keenness of his per 
coptioa his mcuive analysis of orery scheme suggested to 

him { tho vigour and resolution with which ho carried through 
what he had become connncod was for the benefit of the 


country tho fertility of his resource to ovcrcomo ohdrue- 
tion his long and vaned cipcncneo and, above all th^ 
•thorough honesty of purpose and (ho confideneo he io^tnd 
among all officinl and non-officml •rrilh •whom ho was purl'd 
in contact, combined to secure that brilliant and saccesiful 
administration which will ensure for his reputation a moan 
ment more durable than it u in our power to erect. 

One word more To tho lasting honour of Sir A, Edm 
bo it bomo in mind that on more than one occasion and 


mth some nsk to his own public career he lias counn?'‘oudT 
stood forth as tho rodressorof wrongs the champion of the 
oppressed and has hot n the means of secunag liberty so ! 
freedom of action to tho poor'll classes of the romiunnitr 
Wo are justlv proud of «mh a distinguishes! j-aUie 
vnnt and rejolcv at doing hinourtohis memory in IdIjs. 


(Applause ) 

After th^Q true and eloqu nt n marks bv one beanrg f? <• 
dutinguishod nara of I nus p It mar \ weD I*ef rv c 
to the great speech of the dar to n tif> th'^ 1 nlhant I i-bcff 
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article * alluded to by Sir Asbley m bis last note “ The 
deni IS loose,” said a certain gentleman to another, when tbe 
tidings rrere telegiapbed from Delhi that Ashley Eden was 
to be Lieutenant- Q-oremor of Bengal 

It was indeed to many an ommous message But the 
article commences by alluding to the special fitness in the 
circumstance that it should have fallen to Sir Steuart Bayley 
to unveil the statue of Sir Ashley Eden The present Lieu- 
tenant-G-ovemor was not only the mtimate friend, but also 
the trusted coadjutor, of his great predecessor m the Govern- 
ment of Bengal Soon after his accession to the Lieutenant- 
Governorship, Mr Eden summoned his old secretarial col- 
league from the Commissionership of Patna to be his Chief 
Secretaiy, and when, m the early, and perhaps the most 
critical, days of his admimstration, it became known that its 
watchword was to be “ common sense,” men generally felt 
^ that, if the watchword was given with the clearness of 
natural conviction by Mi Eden, it was communicated with 
firmness and courtesy by Mr Bayley His administration 
was an eminent success “ Without crotchets, and without 
vamty, with broad views and much human sympathy, able, 
strong, just, and fearless, Ashley Eden would have been a 
successful Governor even if Fortune had not smiled so 
radiantly upon the finances of his time He had always 
been known to be a man of masculine will and strong mdi- 
viduahty, and there were those who, conscious of havmg 
sought to mjure him, heard the news of his coming with 
terror and apprehension ” Among them was the gentleman 
already mentioned , and his exclamation, “ The devil is 
loose,” was m every respect a sublimely natural one ' But 
a very great quahty m a successful ruler — itagnahtmitt — 
was possessed by the model Lieutenant-Governor to a le- 
markable extent f 

Without further enlarging on his merits, let us now pro- 
ceed to the 

* Calcutta Englithman, April 16, 1887 

t See Appendix lY 


r 
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"OITTErLIKG OF THE STilTUE OP 8IR AR TTT.Tr r 
EDEN 

Hi* Honomr tlie Lieutonont-Gorernor of Bengal apotc a* 
foHowi • — 


Hit. PanrsKi* Ljunrxt, Awn Gcttxxvtst — 

** It X* mth. fpeclol pleaanr© that I respond to tic call 
made on me by the Committee to pxetide at the tmtollmg of 
the rtatne of Sir Ashley Eden. Thu itatno as you haTo 
heard to^T Tiras subscribed for and Toted fire years ago by 
a Tciy full and cnthusiosbo public meeting representing all 
clasaei of the community dosses ^nth xery conflicting In 
teresti, and inth rorv diverse views on many nmtteis, bnt 
all determined to imk those diflercnces and unite la the 
common object of doing honour to their dcpaiiiog ruler 
But many members remain ond to them, u represcntiog 
oil the most distinguished olemcnts of the Calcutta com 
mum^ I return mr thanks for the pnrilego of jiresldiog 
on this occasion I began by lapng it gave mo sperial j-lea 
euro to do so, becauac though I eould well have dcaired that 
the occasion Were graced by betUr oratory than I can bout 
and I confess the making of speeches is to me always a diff 
cult and painful dutr but inasmuch as I have for nearly 
thirty years been on terms of close iollmacT both persaosl 
and official, with Sir Ashler Edon, and It is sogrcatlr due to 
his encouragement, piiJance and mp]K>rt, that I owe wBat 
measure of succeri I Iiare ochiCTcd I feel that there I* * 
certain appropnattnevs in hit former pupil and sulKrJioa. 
being called on to off r the crowning honour to hli lohi*' 


caro\T 

It was rhen he was mapsliat of Baran t l?Jt ^ ^ 

charge of idt first tul>-ilirmon nala«< r in I i« Untnri 
It was thon I WmeJ from hira « me of th m ralosl 
lesions of tar carter e^p^edally thil of ucr itrsm'’! ^ 
course with catirej Later on dnntig olrruwt ail I N ^ 
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as Secretary to tlie G-OYemment of Bengal, I was las Junior 
Secretary, I was again las Secretary when he became Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal, and during his absence on the 
Army Commission I was selected to officiate for bun 

“It IS this intimate knowledge which emboldens me in 
undertaking a task, which m other cucumstances I should 
gladly have transferred to more accomphshed hands I wdl 
not go at any length into the incidents of his career He 
first distinguished himself by his bold and vigilant attitude 
durmg the Santhal outbreak, and the sound and practical 
advice he gave in regard to Santhal administration How 
gomg for his health to the Mauritius the oppressions prac- 
tised on the Indian emigrants attracted his attention, and he 
succeeded m arousmg the authorities here to vigorous and 
successful action on their behalf His next fight was the 
great battle against the old system of indigo as then earned 
on The interest opposed to him was enormously powerful, 
and he entered on the struggle, so far as he knew, almost 
smglehanded It was not long, however, before he received 
the full support of Sir J P^j3-rant, without whose determined 
aid and sympathy the battle would not perhaps have been 
won so soon , but to Sir A Eden is due the initiation of the 
struggle, and on hun was heaped the obloquy which those 
who enter on such a struggle must be content to accept as 
one of its accidents Prom this he soon rose first to the 
Secretaryship on the Board of Eevenue, and then, after a 
service of only ten years, to the Secretaryship of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal Prom this period, with brief intervals of 
his mission to Bhutan, and his absence on leave, with the 
exception of the five years during which he administered 
Burma, his official history is to a great extent a history of 
Bengal, for as a strong and trusted Secretary he took an 
important part m shapmg the measures of Sir C Beadon 
and Sir William Grey, and from the beginning of 1877 till 
he left these shores the administration of the province was 
in his own hands The address which was presented to him 
by the meeting, of which you have heard to-day, recapitu- 
lated briefly those pomts m his administration as Lieu- 
tenant-Governor which had specially attracted attention 

I 2 
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The addreta dwelt on hu admmistiution of Bengal finance 
on the extension of internal comnnmication, roads, mHwayi 
and canali j on the derelopment of education, and capcciallj’ 
the foundation of the Sibpur CoHego on the unprorementa 
of the courts, on unprored judicial admmutration, on hi* 
encouragement of sanitation his ionnd riew* in rcBtird to 
legiilabon, and aboro all on that which came npon him 
dailj’— -the smooth working of tho administratiTo machincij 
It 18 unneoestary that I should go orer the tamo ground 
again, I would add a few pomti Tho great caro wWch ho 
browed oa tho ndnunittmlion of tho hospital* *0 os to 
combine economy with efficiencr the wi*o action ho took in 
dealing with threatened indigo tronbles in Bchar tho inte- 
rest ho displayed m tho foundation of industrial and art 
museums m Bengal, and the poms he took to maintain pcaco 
and harmonT In the great histono famflic* of Bengal. The 
greatest, perhapt, of all hi* labours, and tho one which gate 


mo*t cndonce of hi* siognlar abilitr and mental rigour wa^ 
tho work ho did a* Prosident of tho Army Commluioa The 
work ha* hitherto been well mgb frulUet* owing to diJE 
cnltlM and obstructions which hare Ihcir origin elsewhcn 
than m India but tho day will come when/ men will wtmJcr 
why sndi obnons rofonns should hare Ix^ delayed, and hi« 
work on tho Commission will bo properly /jppR'ciatcd Thr^ 
were tho act* of hi* admimstiation wbi|cb exacted general 
admiration, and which led them to role iJo him the honour 
nniquo a* appbod to a Lmutenant Got! nior of Bengal cf 
erecting bii staluo In Calcutta- A rci y capable judire of 
tbc*o matters who is well known os j Icon entic and » 
caution* obferrer said to mo tho other «' that Sir A. L*loti 
was tho best Lleutenant-OoTcnior Boi jpal had 

ithout entering into cotopan«on* of thi* natare It 
perhaps be admitted that he was tlio i^c>st *n| 

one great clf'mcnt of his sueeo^s was nf doubt, as p 
out to you ja*t now the us he mad cpportaniti*^ “ 
manapng to ^ecu^^^ the a] j Tvilutioti noil ©f this fb'ser tt •* 
class but of almost nil clis ‘s lyrc-u^htheij**' I* 

made on th'' oecasi n ( f the T wn Hall jnjreUD^ 6 ’^ jrifi 
nco 1 find all th-* sT-a’-m alluling t rr I noth In ^ 
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terms as my lion friend has done to-night to the quahties 
Tvhich specially characteiized Sir A Eden as a nilei Thus 
hlr Moriison spoke of his ‘ quick appreciation of facts, cahn- 
ness of judgment, couiage foi the truth, vigoiu m action, 
and the faculty of effective orgamzation and command ’ Mr 
Branson said that which above all commended Sir A Eden 
to them was his ‘stiong common sense He had the powei 
of qmckly seemg the true aspect of any schemes which were 
propounded to him ’ The address itself says ‘ he evinced 
thorough knowledge of the country, strong common sense, 
zeal, vigour, firmness, and frankness, and above all a gene- 
rous and enlightened sympathy witli aU classes of the 
people ’ And lastly, his aged friend. Rajah RajendroHarain 
Deb, dwelt on his knowledge of the people, his unshaken 
allegiance to his convictions, and his fearless efforts to carry 
them out 

" To this sketch of his charactei drawn by vaiious hands 
(and I have mtentionally preferred to place before you their 
words rather than my own), I can add httle , but, apart from 
the strength of his character and his sound common sense, 
which were obvious to all, I was always struck by the 
extraordinary qmckness and acuteness of his mind. He 
had an intuitive faculty, which Lord Eipon in one of his 
speeches has also noticed, of getting at sahent facts He 
would grasp all the leading pomts of a compheated bundle 
of papers, whife another man would be still fumbling over 
the top letter He managed to be acquamted with all that 
was gomg on around him, and he had a gemus for supplying 
the mis sing links in a cham of circumstances, which he ap- 
phed to the facts of every-day hfe — a gemus almost hke that 
which enabled the great paleontologist. Professor Owen, to 
reconstruct an antediluvian monster from a smgle bone 
But nothmg served him better than the genume and sympa- 
thetic friendship unrestramed by constant mtercourse with 
the native friends who had gathered round him m the early 
part of his career and clung to him to its close, and in this 
respect he offered an example by which I hope the yoimger 
members of the service, anxious to walk m his footsteps and 
render their service of real use to the country, will not fail 
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to profit. He nua ahrETs ready to receive luj native 
friends, and talked to tliem inth the ntmosl fondneit. He 
•was never ttifl or formal, nor did lio shrink if necessary 
from saying nnpleosant things But he treated theta as 
friends beeause he felt towards them os friends and this was 
one of the many elements of his succoss Of course there 
were faults on which his poh(y failed or stnmhlcd. This 
however is not the time or place to speak of these and I 
leave the nngradons task to others Of conrso also ho was 
extraordinarily fortunate in the two facts that the Tears 
of his laentenant-Govemorship were blest with bountifol 
harvests and that his promised contract was made In /7 
rather than m 87 I look back npon the resources at his 
command with feelings of envy and amatement. Ho was 
able to spend out of strictly provincial resources no lc<s than 
103 lakhs in five years on original civil worts, besides 
devoting 60 lakhs to capital oipenditure on niilwoyi and 
canals Those were halt^on days Indeed. If I am able to 
devote onofoorth of this som to tbo same purposes I shah 
deem mrsclf fortunate and so far as I can see what he 
could afford to spend on material progress in one year 
must now last Bengal for five I need not tell yon pm 
tlcmem what this means. You know as well as I do that 
with an empty treasury neither adminiitratiTO nor material 
progress is to bo looked for I do not complain of this Of 
the two alternatives of increased taxation or dualnliheJ 
provincuil resources I for \So do not hesitate to choo^ tt" 
latter But bo it well understood that the* puce we fay 
for this is a check on our admunstratlve propnws and a 
policy of stnet economy and nlppanllv public worts, and I 
cannot help looking back with feelings of ctxTv to the of pw 
tumties which Sir A Fden hal and of which lo It s 11 
ho made such excellent uv 

“Ono word more about Sir Ashlev s admiru«tratlea 
I s»l down. ITo once smd in public that he hid no 1 / 

This I take it If analysed means the a-vne thint, st a 
which I once heard fall from Sir J P Clraat that p™ 

ministration was hie a goo*l digesUon, It di I if« w f • 

you heard nothing about it. Sir AshVy meant itat * 
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the day’s ■work as it came, and constructed pohtical foimulsa 
— ^large generahzations which require a gieatdealof piercmg 
and cutting off of angles before you can square them with 
the facts to which they are to be apphed Of course this 
can be earned too far, but with him it meicly meant ‘ take 
yom stand on facts rather than on theones,’ and as a mattei 
of fact his well-known dishke of fads and theones was con- 
sistent with a very soimd appreciation of pohtical and 
economical science 

“ I will not detam you longer, or I would have hked to 
say something about his faculty for getting the best work 
out of subordmates, while mterfenng veiy httle with them 
or confimng himself to the captain’s duty of settmg the ' 
ship’s course without always laying hold of the hehn His 
Secretanes knew what he wanted done, and how he wanted 
it done, without constant reminding, and so thoiough was 
his vigorous mental attitude impressed on them that them 
personal idiosyncrasies were wholly absorbed m it I should 
hke to have said something of his admirable hospitahty, 
gmded as it was by excellent taste on a strong sense of de- 
coiative art and beauty, of his personal quahties, which made 
him the best hked and most trusted of friends, while to - 
many outsiders he seemed reserved and morose But I have 
already detained you too long, and I can only m conclusion 
congratulate this city of statues, as Lord Lytton called it, 
on the addition of one more worthy endowment to those 
works of art which form one of its special claims to dis- 
tinction ” 

His Honour’s speech was greeted with frequent bursts of 
applause, and at its conclusion Sir Steuart Bay ley unveiled 
the statue, and the ceremony was completed The statue, 
it may be remarked, is an admirable one, and the sculptor 
has succeeded m chiselhng the form and face of Sm Ashley 
Eden with remarkable fidehty 

Eew sensible Enghshmen wdl deny that the above is, m 
many respects, an admirable speech , and we should hke to 
see it spread broadcast over this land to show what a great 
country India is, and what a great Anglo-Indian adnumstra- 
tor has the power of domg It has long been truly said of 
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Indm timt tie rcaL^ of soldier life is there. In TrorV Ubi 
that accomplished bj Sir Ashley Eden tto baxo tho rcahty 
of admmistrabxo capacity No patching np no delusiro 
bnnging to credit, no nselett tali, no ■wont of decision, no 
improTcment neglected in that quarter of the irorld irhcre 
he goxemed, and governed feorlcsslx and xrell, a population 
nearly fourteen times os largo as that of Ireland I To do 
all the good in his porer was evidently his only pohey ; and 
from his xigorous rule some wise lessons could bo leomed by 
OUT home statesmen and senators of the present dav "What 
a blessing it would have been during a long period for 
Ireland if, os in Bengal, there had boon really good and 
smtable admimitmtion, allowed to wori freely and httJs 
said about it 1 Bnt words and theoncs hare bred nun iQ 
common parlance there have been too many cooVs, and 
there is no saying where tho mischief will end. 

In this age ospeciaUT when people hvo at such a railroad 
pace a would be*grcat statesman or administrafor must 
taie his stand on facts rather than theories; and this )i 
npphcable to tho East os well as to the ■\^ est. Knowing 
tins to well made Sir Ashley Eden, what Sir Steuart Bavlrj 
so ably demonstrated an cminonUy practical man— or it 
may bo said practical ttatesmon — In local government what 
James Watt was in science when, in ono of his great 
triumphs in improving tho steam-engine he shouted to bis 
fnend and fellow labourer Boulton Qivo me facts lam 
sick of thconcil” In tho Uves of dlstingulsbed Anglo- 
Indians tho appreciation and eierciv’ of political and c«v 
nr mieal saeneo have 1 *t no means l>een negli^cd. The Ufc of 
Bir Ashley Eden famishes a splendtl cxamjle cf sorb 
knowledge We have read on the aothontv of on'* of rnr 
most j leasing wntors and nl |c joumaluts that T/>nl Pabf* 
burr IS reported to have said that Indian ciTiUins 
pood administrator^ but jioor statf^mcn.” 

ANetru^t that his I,nrdsh»i csc»*i ts at least su h dii m 
puish'Hl rul rs as Iiord Inwrmc-' Sir Arthur I Urr^ snl 
Sir AOilcT Ivlco. The sul of our lropr*ffcct si t h m 
!«- 1 >-Acd ujon in an cntmlv diffrjvnt liffht fr m ^ 

which wean, occuitomed to view such able on 1 dutiag*!^ 
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statesmen as Sir Kobeit Peel, Loid Palmerston, Mr Glad- 
stone, and Lord^^Sabsbniy himself A InioAvlcdge of states- 
manship from the 'woiting of the Biitish Constitution •would 
liave been of httle use to great Anglo-Indian admims- 
tiatois in India they could have done nest to nothing "with 
it, except piomised, too frequently woise than nothing 
Indian administratois — or call them ■what }ou will — have 
totally diffeient hues to woik upon Let it be lemembered, 
by all candid leadeis and observers, that Sir Ashley Eden 
managed to “spend, from piovincial funds alone, sixty lakhs 
of rupees on milways and canals, while court-houses, jails, 
schools, water- works, diamage works, loads, and bndges, 
testify 'to his statesmanlike hbeiahty m pro'nding foi the 
wants of the Province.” If by puie statesmanship is meant 
a certam creative powei m Government, which builds up m 
the face of another party ever ready to destioy, then India is 
poor m statesmen , for her distinguished ci-vihans have not, 
never had, nor do they seek, any such opportunity Vishnu 
(Preserver), the Conservative, and Siva (Destioyer), as some 
thmk the ultra-Liberal, work after their o-wn fashion — no 
such very bad one aftei aU * Su Ashley Eden and other 
Indian cmhans would have found themselves too much 
shackled in England to become great statesmen — Our dis- 
tinguished Anglo-Indian succeeded Sir Arthur Phayre as 
President of the Annual Burma Dinner , so another famihar 
face of that social and festive board has passed away 

Sir Ashley Eden was bom m 1831, the third son of the 
third Lord Auckland, some time Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
by the daughter of Mr E E Hurt, of Alderwasley, Derby- 
shire He was educated at Rugby and, as already stated, 
at Wmehester, and entered Haileybury before the time of 
eompetitive examinations, when that institution educated 
young men who had already obtamed nominations for the 
India Ci'vd Service, which he en'tered in 1852 He ■was 
created a C S I m 1874, and gained his knighthood as 
Rhight Commander of the Star of India m 1878, m which 
year he was also made a Companion of the Order of the 
Indian Empire Sir Ashley marned the daughter of the 
late Admiral Money, C B , and was left a ■widower m 1877. 
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The funeral of tlie late Sir AiUc^- Eden tenst place at 
Armtliorpe near Eoncaater on July 14. Lord and Lady 
Auckland -weTo at Kiaaengcn, in Barana, on account of tis 
lordship I health, and irero unablo to attend. The somco 
■wna conducted by Canon Childert rector and among tho 
mourners and fnenda who attended wero the Ilonourahlc* 
Henley Eden, Morton Eden, Geo Eden, Sir 'William and 
Lady Eden Mr and tho Hon Mrs Sutton Nclthorpo tho 
Earl of Uchester General Blake late commander of the 
troops in Burma Sir H. A. DalroU, who repreaontod tho 
Indian Council Mr Seton Karr Bengal Ciril Semeo; Mr 
H A. Co^crelJ secretary to_Sir Ashley in Bengal; Mr P 
Diclanson, nepbew of deceased; Mr Bacon Frank, Captim 
Ashton, Oaptam Childers-Tbompaon ; Ber W Eardley ximr 
of Cantley Mr E Greares Mr J Bobcrls Ac. The coffin 
was of polished oak, and boro tho following inscnptlon*— 

Ashley Eden, bom 18th Norember 1881 died Dth July 
1887 Wreaths ond crosses wore sent by Lord and Lady 
Auckland tho Earl and Countess of JDchester,,Lord and 
lady Hothfiold, Earl and Countess I^ton, Lady Bcudon. 
Sir WQliam and lady Eden, Hons. Florence Mana, Mary 
and Ashley Eden Mrs H W Wood (lato of Calcutta) 
3Irs. Sntton Kelthorpc Mrs 0 Childers Ac. — At the l^orth 
brook Indian Club on tho 12th JuIt tho Earl of Northbrook 
fochngly alluded to tho recent losses sustamed ly the dob 
and the soacty by tho deaths of tiro such duUoguiihed mm 
as Sir Barrow Ellis and Sir Ashler Eden.* 

It may bo considered a fitting conclurioa to thU sletrh if 
wo Tcnturo to remark that honours to 'N'lCi rots Ooremors 
and latutcnant Ooromors m* wtU os to other diiUnpiijhfd 
men who bare done reallrgood s^mix m Ih'' wilfirr anl 
unproTcmcnt of our Indian Empire form a rrry 
feature m our Indian anaal« done tltou pool a«d 

faithful s* rrant I are word^ morn opplicubV ntjw than thiy 
were rrhen first said nearly Iwo tbouvind Tears spo 
^ On tbo 30th of March a statue of I/'rd Lasrrm<v 
tiuTeilcd nt Lahore I t feir Charles Aitcldf n IJ otrtuci 
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Governor of the Punjab. Lord Lnvrreucc is represented as 
bolding a pen m one hand and a svrord in tbe hther , and at 
tbe base there is Ibe inscription — "Will you be governed 
by the pen or the sword?" Standing by Mr. Boehm's ex- 
cellent work, Sir Charles modestly remarked "it A\ould be 
pure impcrtmenco m him to eulogize Lord Lawrence, at 
whose feet he had the privilege of learning and wor]».mg " 

At Bombay, the Governor (Lord Eeay, LLD, CIE) 
unveiled a statue of Sir Richard Temple on MCaicli 31 " Ho 

hoped that the Civil Somco would in future boast many 
men equal to Sir R Temple m personal energy, unfailing 
industiy, and versatihty ” It was most gratifi mg to read 
this brief epitome of the Indian statesman’s excellences, 
already endeavoured to be brought prominently forward in 
the Sketch presented to pubhc notice * 

Such were the two statues whoso unvcihng so lately pre- 
ceded that of Sir Ashley Eden, who, as before observed, was 
the only Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal who had ever re- 
ceived such an honour m " the city of statues ” The good 
work Six Ashley did m Burma now suggests a thought of 
the greatest of Burmese administrators, or Chief Commis- 
sioners, and an allusion to the Phayre Memonal In May 
last, among the Committee, appeared the names of Lord 
Napier of Magdala, the Hon Sir Ashley Eden, Sir C E 
Bernard, General H W Blake, and Sir Joseph Fayrer An 
altematave scheme had been submitted, by which it was 
shown that for .£1,200 they could obtam a bronze statue — 
with a handsome pedestal — the figure not less than seven 
feet high, executed by one of the most eminent sculptors of 
the day, an R A This would give to Rangoon a work of 
artisLc merit, and a very smtable memonal of Sir Arthur 
Phayre t 

But, alter aU, what is a statue ? It is only useful to make 
us ‘■think of the author of the good work accomphshed, if 
books and prmts and photos have not satisfied us already 

* Ste “Distinguished Anglo-Iadiana,” First Series, p 227 

t For this grand object, in honour of snob a distinguished' Anglo-Indian, 
donations were to be sent to the gallant and energetic Hon Secretaiy, Major- 
Qeneral Barnett Ford, 31, Qneenshorougli Terrace, Hyde Park, W 
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And tutli little statue-talk reminds us of the sajing of that 
fine old Boman orator Cicero whoso words will be found on 
the title-page — parti cnlarlj appbcablo in the cases of crcn 
greater Indian statesmen and administrators than Sir 
Ashley Eden — of which the following mar be accepted as a 
translation — 

Ought wo not, since many illnstnous men hare left lx hind 
them statues and images representations not of their minds 
bnt of thoir bodies onght wo not I say to prefer to Icaro 
behind us an image of our counsels and our rirtues shaped 
out and finished off by the highest Intellect F 
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It is rare, m official life, for a worfliy nud dislmguishcd sou 
to succeed to the great post once field by a distiuguishcd 
father, after an mtenal of ihuiy jears. Sir Auckland 
Colvin, the fifth sou of the late Hon John Russell Colnu, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-lYest Pi evinces during 
the Indian Mutiny, Tvas appointed to the Indian Cml Sei- 
nce from Haileybury College in 1857 He ivas born in 
1838, and ovres his Christian name to Lord Aucld.ind — the 
Governor-General of India, vnth ivhom his father vros then 
associated as Pnvate Secretary — being his godfathei 

The early years of Sir Auckland Colvin’s Indian career, 
namely, from 1857 to 1864, were spent in the Horth-West 
Provinces as an Assistant Magistrate and Assistant Settle- 
ment Officer, and it was during these valuable years of 
experience that he laid the foundation of that thorough 
knowledge of the land revenue system of India which has, 
in his later official career, caused him to be regaided as 
perhaps the most trustworthy guide to Government m that 
important branch of administration It was Sir Auckland 
who, on the occasion of some suggested raising of the land 
revenue to meet the financial requirements of Government, 
warned the authorities to stay their hand, with the pithy 
and piquant saying, “Take care that, m raising the land 
revenue, you do not also raise the people ” The expeiiment 
was not earned mto effect 

In 1864 Sir A Colvin, whose abihties had already 
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attracted notice outside the sphere of hu iinin*diato lur 
roundmgi in the Korth "West Pronacc** mis selected hr tho 
GoTemment of India to act as Under Socret&iy first In 
their Home, and latterly in their Foreign Uepartraent In 
this last department he served under Sir Hen ry Dnmnd, for 
■whom he entertained the profonndest admiration, and of 
•whom he consistently sp'^la as perhaps tho graateft mind 
in aH respects he ■was over thrown Into contact with, Bnt 
Sir Auckland e special nsefnlnest as a Eerenue officer led to 
the North West Provinces Govermnont loudly calling for his 
return to Ihoso Provinces and in 18/0 ho sras appointed 
Secretary to tho Board of Bovenne at Allahabad In this 
post he did excellent scmco and his marked ability os a 
Berenno officer became so prominent that from that time he 
■was evidently destmod for high promotion. Bctwxn 1870 
and 1879 besides holding office os Secretary to the Et venae 
Board, ho was selected by Sir John Strachey the then 
IiientonanteGoremor of tho North West Pronnees, as his 
Secretary to Goremment and he was also deputed daring 
those years to place his valnablo experience as a Itevenue 
officer at the disposal of tho Bombay Government In con 
nc tion ■with serious land disturbances ■which bal occurred 
in that Presidency at Poona and Ahmadnagar 

Tho present Sir Evelvn Bnnng wtilo serving In India as 
Private S^'crotary to his cousin the Viceroy Lord berth 
brook, had been thrown into contact with Jfr Colrin sol 
■was much imprcisod m addition to hli intimate oc/ioaint 
nnco vnth rovenuo questions ■with his sound ■ nv ami gea'^ral 
trustworthiness on oU matters brought Ih-foni hlmj and 
when, lat r Sir Evelvn found himielf in Tgrpt rontrolling 
financial matters and sadly In n'vd of a iru^tworthr 
lute beutenant, he bvthought him of "Mr Gdrio, anl in 
duced the Indian Oovemm^mt to I n 1 hli s m«r« to Fgn 
foratime in the caj adty of a Lan J r'’TeDa OC'^r 
Colvin soon took up th* tangW skein cf 1 
a/lminutraliOD anl was graluaUv l>ut inrrlr n-i nc 
ordorand m tho-l vrli^n. irre-^nihrity an 1 r’lrupd ® 

n.'igu'^l wb'*a, on Sir Fvelrn limn;; 1 mg nil*'! a*iv 
th p^it of Pinaace ^Imls rtf Inlu,^Ir Cj’»»o wi* 1/ 
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general consent, botli of those on the spot in Egypt and our 
Eoreign Office in London, selected to succeed him as Joint 
Controller of Egyptian Finance, Tnth a French colleague 
M de Bhgmeres nras the French colleague , and it is to 
the rare sagacity and mutual lyise forbearance of these 
two ]omt managers of Egyptian finance that that country 
owes much of its present prosperity and credit in the 
European money markets The elements of international 
nvalry were rampant at that time in Cairo, and both 
Mr Colvin and M de Bhgmeres were bemg constantly 
urged by their respectively impetuous fellow-countrymen to 
adopt a so-called “ patriotic ” course of steahng marches orf 
each other by pushing the mterests of their own Covem- 
ments at the expense of Egyptian interests Cool and reso- 
lute, both the Joint Controllers kept their heads They 
succeeded m working together in admirable harmony , and, 
by their 3 udiciou 8 arrangements, managed to steer the 
Egyptian ship of finance through the troubled waters of 
this mtemational ScyUa and Charybdis, and landed it in the 
comparatively smootli waters in which it has since sailed 
It was said at that tune, by an acute and experienced 
looker-on of the mtngues then ragmg m Cairo — “ There are 
some men m whose neighbourhood intrigues and small plots 
seem naturally to grow , there are others, though rarely to 
be found, in whose presence such mischief seems ]ust as 
naturally to wither and die Happily for England, at this 
critical juncture, Mr Colvin is one of this last class of men ” 
But difficulties other than international soon came upon the 
land of the Pharaohs, for, in 1881, the military pronuncia- ' 
mento, which was headed by Arabi Pascha, came to a head, 
and the Khedive was openly defied by Arabi and his 
followers in front of his palace at Cairo. Mr Colvin hap- 
pened at that tune to be alone in Cairo, Her Majesty’s 
representative, Mr E Malet (now Sir E Malet), being 
absent on leave m England, and he acted with praiseworthy 
promptitude He was by the Khedive’s side when the 
standard of rebelhon was practically raised by , Arab i_ on 
that monung of September 9, 1881, and his fearless advice 
to the Khedive was at once to assert his sovereignty, and 
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dmand of Arabl, m the preicnco of all th© troop* hi* iirord 
and •nbmigjion, before dlBcnssion of the eo-caHed pneraDcc*. 
Hod Mr Colnn fl advice boon followed bj Towf^ there i» 
no doubt that Arabia who was more than half frightened at 
hia own tementj would have yielded^ the troop* would have 
acquiesced, and the Egyptian campaign of a few month* 
later would have been averted. But m spite of Mr Colvin s 
earnest entreaty and offer to run all nsb* side by side with 
him, the Ehodive s mind. Oriental Uko faltered at the cnti 
cal moment, and, hv temporinng and entering into pari y 
with Ambi, tho golden moment wn* lo*t and there 
followed, as IS known to all, tho nrtna) submission of tho 


sovereign to his subject till Ambi and bis following wero 
conquered nt Tcl-el Kebir and Cairo recaptured for th© 
Khedive by tho British force* under General ^ olschy JJr 
Colvin was present on the Admiral s fleet nt the bombardment 
of Alexondiia, and afforded Admiral Sir Beauebamp Scvmoar 
much valuablo pobtical adnee at that time On (he restora 
tion of order ICr Colnn who had in the interval [‘ocn 
created a Kni^,ht Commander of the Order of St Miehs'*! 
and St, George by Her Majesty * Government, in recognition 
of Ms valuable somces. returned to Egrj't by desire of our 
Foreign Office and at tho tpocin! desire of tho Khedive In 
tho position of financial adnser to (he Egyptian Govern 
ment, and remained on in that cajacitv again soon showing 
his rare skill and management of mm and measures bv hi* 
firm though gintlc handling of the complicated state of 
Egyptian affaire till 1^80 when he was suromont^l t * In In 
to lake np (hero the management of the finance* of th't 
countrv then hung n.lm juishM bv Sir !», Banng 


Sir A. Colvin * (ne* j lional) quabfications as a llnsnee 
Minister have bom i v r lvtn>J dunng the f ur v«ir* 1*^1 
held offiv In Inlia. A constantly falling nij hrg-' in»l> 
tary eiponditun on our "North A\ rsl fronti**r an 1 llf* 
outlav consequent on the annexation of Ilurmv, hive in 1 
th n.'sourres of Inlian revcmie* t » the ulm »nl it 1 
required constant car and rigilince t* emU lie If 
Lxrhequer to me* t the s nous d man 1* on lu rr 
Thnt th^ have n m t with it anv rm 1 1 ral ’ sHi o 
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to tlie taxation of tlie people is the one satisfaction which 
Su A Colvin must caiij away with him on relmqmshing 
^office , though the looker-on, and those interested m Indian 
't^h^ncd, cannot but wonder how long this constant piling 
up of liabilities on a structure whose supports are not pio- 
poidionably strengthened is to last without the natural 
result of a serious financial catastrophe Sir A Colvin 
cannot be accused of leaving those about him and above 
him m Ignorance of the serious state of affairs, for he has 
avaded hunseff of every opportunity to pomt out the dangers 
of the financial position m India Indeed, it is mainly 
owmg to his persistent and often eloquent representations 
that the question of the depreciation of silver has been 
taken m hand by Her Majesty’s Government, and a 
Royal Commission appomted to examine and report 
on the whole question Much, very much to India, de- 
pends upon the outcome of the dehberations of this Com- 
mittee 

Sir A Colvm has recently been offered and accepted the 
important post of Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West 
Provinces, which ofllce he was to take up m November, 
1887 * As at first remarked, it is an unusual mstance of a 
son foUowmg his father’s footsteps exactly thirty years later, 
Mr John Russell Colvm havmg died at his post at Agra as 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provmces m the 
midst of the great Indian Mutiny of 1857 Of Mr J R 
Colvm’s seven sons, four were m the Bengal Civil Service — 
James, Bazett, Elhot (who died m 1883, while Commissioner 
of Meerut), and Auckland (now Sir Auckland), the hero of 
our Sketch Mir Clement S Colvm, who once held the 
important appomtment of Private Secretary to his Grace the 
Duke of Argyll and the Right Hon Sir Louis Mallet, m the 
India Office, is now Assistant Secretary m the Pubhc Works 
Department, and Assistant Government Director of Indian 
i Guaranteed Railways He entered the India Office m 1863, 

V 

* After a brief furlough to England, Sir Auckland Oolnn took over the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of the North-West Provinces from Sir Alfred 
Lyall on November 21, just six days after the latter, as Chancellor of the 
Allahabad Universitv. had delivered an mterestine address 
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and IS ono of the most useful and prommetil member* of thi. 
Home Civil Bervico 

It IS the sencrtu question of finance vrhich ha* rcccatlv 
turoedmentoyesonSirAncUandColnm The Indian Bndprt 
is in many respect* a more extraordinary aflair than tho 
British one *o carefully exhibited to tho public from rear to 
year The customary indifference to the Eastern ono is 
vnnishing but it has not quite Tonishod ret Tho finance* 
of both countnos oro fortunately clastic to a rcry proat 
degree but tho Chancellor of tho Exchequer in EnpUnd 
has advantages irhich it is impossible an Indian Finana 
SDaiator can posset* Public icork* or vorhs of utility 
must bo douo at once in England they can stand ovxr for a 
moro convenient season And it u tho tamo mth various 
other continpcneiei which can only ante m India. In the 
middle of 18SC tho Indian finance position iimplv stood 
thus Owing to depreciation in value of silrcr which was 
wxirso than anliapatod in Sir A. Colnns budp-h cipenvs 
in eonsoction with Burma (alto worse than anticipated) 
and largo outlay In frontier railways and roads, (he slipfat 
surplus lmdg<rt<^ tor by tho Indian Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would probablr Iw ronvorteil into a Jrfint. 
Great economy wan tbereforo called for on the part of Imiia 
to pav its wav dunnp 108i>-18Sr 

llavmp now shetched a dintiopuishtnl Anplo-ToJlan • 
career it may bo rmnarLcd that Bir A Colrm s lurcr^t 
in Egypt II a stroap instance— if such were n imnd 
—of Anplolnduns retulennp u^fu! on I often Imllunt 
Bcmee in wliatcrtr duties th'y on calltd upootounlcr 
take 

Again, with reference too Hnanct Mimstrr it will r^<T 
(wx think) 1 Ti rTtliincuH to I irk. onto ptKxl nefntnsmr 
tho local distingiushcsl criTilian<i who mutt erer cti«t in 
In lUcK a vast arvoa, ro'*n pvwl at Cpun t an alwan t * I*! 
found That i« the first rvquitile tart on! julna''tH *111 
peoerallj folbw on 1 thus in In la, os in I un {-e Cejr r-t 
hare be- a cnatml with ] iwriw almcm cqoil !■> ircr *» 
into f mr Prrhaj'S on ihvwhol** ntjhint orv r C-»- 
hanll r* than miUlary nr^nj and tt wccvmll&r! nar’* 
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of iho ulio uiso to cnunonco m tlic m( * IVo d.nc say, 
in tunes to eonie, tlie Indian Evehoquor imII lie piosided oAor 
]n men linrdlv inferior in finnneial rcquireiiionts to, and pro- 
duc ng Inidi^cts ivith much hKill as Peel. Glidstone, 
Eisneli, and other familiar n lines iinj)cnslnlde in our his- 
ton Prudent ta\atioii in it'^elf is a theme reqiiiiing tlio 
study of half a hfotiino, and it is now strange to think that 
what was at first thouuhi In main judges to he imjwudont — 
the Indian Income Tax — dune the ^er\ able Sir Chailos 
Tre^ehan from Itladi-as, wheie he mi"ht lia%o hecomc a 
•second Lord IVilham lientimk Public men who, like Sii 
Auckland Colnn, liaAO the wisli aud iihilit} to do justice to 
a great, aud inteiosting nation, must o\cr be asking them- 
sclvos the questions. What shall I take oil ? and. What shall 
Iputon*’’ It IS a decided ca^e of mystcr\ or suipiisc in 
both countries that must he followed , aud the want of money, 
as m India at jircsont, is the prime mo^er of all Cnaucial 
success or failure Wo recollect, some lime before Ic.aiing 
for India, hcanug the gro.at Macaulay address the electors 
of Edinburgh lu words which have ntnor faded from oui 
memory “ An urgent aud important uocessit) has arisen of 
finding money some way or other for the sen ice of the State 
There arc two ways of finding it, gentlemen , the one is to 
tax you, the other is to release you of the burden ' ” Tlieu 
followed something about sugar, and Lord Saudou’s speech 
in the House of Commons — all tending to lia\c a man con- 
sider himself a Finance ULnistei leadj made We lately 
read in the “ Life ” of Lord Macaulay that on one occasion 
(Dec 1853) Mr Disraeh’s plan for a budget was “ notlimg 
but takmg money out of the pockets of the people in towns 
and putting it into the pockets of growers of malt ” It was 
doubted whether he would carry it, but the famous ciitic 
said “ the Chancellor had i-aised his reputation for practical 
abihty ” 

We shall now turn very briefly to what the natives thought 

* Sir Tyillinm Mansfield (Lord Sandharat) would bavo made a bettor 
Finance llimater than be did Commander-in Chief General Sir George 
Balfour, M P , among the living, may nlao bo honourably mentioned in 
Indian Finance. 

K 2 
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of Sir AncUancl Colvm • practical alnlitr m tic middlo 
of Apnl, 1877 It iiould bo rmarked that tbo mloUipeat 
mwabera of tho Indian communitj aro as n rule irotidcT 
fullj good cntic*^ ttUliough Iho tendency to go to extreme* — 
OB m Bome of onr London fncndi — u Bometnnes pamfuIlT 
mamfett, 

Begnrding tlio Budget, it srn» ofBnnod in Colcntto and 
elsewhere that from the pockets of the poor people of Indn 
a great deal of money had been spent on tho annexation of 
Burma, for fear of tho Ctnr and for parment of the Amir 
of Afghanistan. The Oorernment, th^ thought ihould 
not have spent money m this manner Tho License Tsx, 
tier said, was introduced to nmko a famine fund, but last 
year that fund was amalgamated with the general income 
In this matter the nalir© critics nctuallT accused the 
OoTornment— of conrso xcry foobihlT— of betraying the 
people Then the Gorernmont had bocomo the guardian of 
the minor son of tbo late Malmrajah Scindia. Of tho money 
left by the late hToharajab milhons of would I'O lor 

rowed while sirtt four lakhs of rupees would bo taken from 
tho ProTincittl Qorernroont and reduction* made m the 


Educational and Tablic Works IXpartmcnts of IkngaL AD 
this money would bo spent on tbo Bannov B ar [this Bor 
tuc« war or rather cipodltion would appear to I'O int'T 
mlnnble] and in chocking Kmsia by inrn'asing tronp< *cd 
extending railwar* on tho frontier Th*' Baib* 
th n shakes hif heal and declares that m the Bulgef ef 
the prisent roar there n nothing on which Indu mar 1 
rODgratnlated. bothm^ is sanh it will l» * vn n l^ 
pood prospects of tlie Afulum liounlary qu <ti fir 
strenuous endearours to jut down lUeiutT in BiirTnt,*rI 
oar general desire to hre j>eaceablT with our In Inn r h 
lours and with nil m n. But, arcophn,, t tie Smito o f 
Pdfjtu in the BuJg" t llirre IS one thinu with wh h 
may In* pleased No n w tauti n w« ul I I-' Imj-e '^1 B i 
what liad become < f til 1 inah*>- 1 mmittoff tu U» 


C 'Itm lad n 't sail anslbiog «a t! >• sul Jo l 
the • nous nso rtirn tfiat rr«lu -ti-in wouM I** ^ 

j insiog with the « m^Hof s me iutitr*»f In 


Tl 'O 

I »» f» 
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acnm, no tnxos Mould 1*0 mluccd An lucroa'^o had hoon 
fIiowu jti the nuotne h^ (aUmi^ auax (he money from (he 
famine fund Li^-tly, according: (o (ho Proidar, a %cr*, 
(nfling ‘surplus had heou •'hown m (ho Budget of the current 
year It Mas doubtful Mhethor there Mould be an} surplu*? 
at all , and many ivoro of opinion that the Indian Bmpiro 
arould be ruined, a*? there nas no equilibrium in the income 
and di‘'bureement of the count rv Then it is not hnonn 
avhat notion the Bnglish ent«'rtain of the Indian Emjure 
But on account of iinaneial dl^leul(le‘^. (he Goaernment avill 
gradually bo placed in a diflicnlt position Then comes the 
only remeda Unless (ho military cxjicnditure and prea ailing 
high salaries bo curtailed, no good avill be done In short, 
it all amounts to this, that cdueatod natiaes alone should 
goaem India — notiaithstanding (lie kind and generous lati- 
tude given bj the Tlbert Bill And so in years to come — 
perhaps coutemponiry avith the Neaa Zealander on the broken 
arch of St Paul’s — some ambitious Hindu, or Mahomedau, 
or Parsee gentlemen carra ing out avhat thor uoav only behold 
m the mind’s c} e, anil be competing for the post of Finance 
I^Iimster at Calcutta' Fiom the above lomarks it avill bo 
seen hoav difTicult it is to frame a Budget to the satisfaction 
of the Indian piibhc, avhose intelligence and consequent 
ambition the hght of education is bogmmug to make so 
palpable And greater men than Sir Auckland Colvin might 
have equally despaired of pleasing them Piobably he, like 
some of his illustrious predecessors, is fiirmly of opimon 
that the game of self-financmg for India ivould be as dangei- 
ous a one to play as that of “ Home Rule,” for then there 
Tvoidd be neither head nor tail to any Budget ' 

In the East India Financial Statement''' (1887-88) — Sir 
Auckland’s last Budget — it is explamed that the Govern- 
ment had before it, in connection both iviththeyeais 1886-87 
and 1887-88, the alternatives of deficit, fresh taxation, or 
temporardy withholding of the grant from revenue to rail- 
ways, and reduction of debt, under the head of famine 
insurance For reasons given, the lattei step havmg been 
determined upon, “the sum of <£1,049,400, thereby made 
* Ordered by the Houbo of Commons to be pnnted, 2nd May, 1887 
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aTonablo to meet otter expenditure ta* oVnatod deficat” 
On the 5th of September the annual Indian Tinancial State- 
ment, soon to bo made in Iiondon, in the course of puhho 
builncM mu looted, forward to with a shade more of 
interest than umnl Ercn obstruction mu hafllod ifhcn 


there was nothing left to obstruct. In a desCTTedl}r popular 
London jonmnl, m a rcry able leader it was remarW- — 
The Indian Budget has again to tale it* chance of excitlog 
interoit in the dnng dajt of the ScMion. The httlo Imot of 
Anglo-Indian export* mU no doubt complain, rrith reason, 
of the duabilitiei under irbicb they are placed but thej 
can solace tbenuclTca with the reflection that the monopolj 
of cntiosm they hare long enjoyed it hardly bkcly to bo 
infringed upon br ouUidcr*”* It wu» truly considered, 
from ercry point of new regrettable that the finanrul 
pobcT ot the Indian Government year after year should 
treated with what •coined nUn to »npcrcjllc>ui »com ai if It 
wore a third mto instead of a fint rate tubjCTt of intcrr«t to 
the Parliament of tho Empire And the peculiar ttatc of 
parties m the House at the tune called forth the just rrmaiL 
from tho wnter alwre quoted i — But the interests c[ lodu 
faro no worso at the bonds of the Party of Obstruction thin 
tho domestic mlcrest* of England and of BcotUnd be 
true Liberal TJniomit, or resjicctabl'’ ConS'TratiTe anl nr 
tainly no tru fneml of India, can llunl. orrr such Jam at 
abli apathy without extreme xegiet But to ptocee I with 
Sir Auckland Colnn • Budget before taking Irate cf hiri 
and his good work it should now 1 h nmarko*! that in tt-r 
0th of S»*ptcmb' r — nrarlr fin months after one fa I J 
pubhihcd m Calcutta— ^ir John O ir^t made his antmiJ 
statcinenl In Committi*c with ivfervnre to th** fiaati f 


India, Instca 1 of a small anqlas as wlicn the IlilM 

rstmutc was framed in Inlia, thT** was now an r»tiT st'^l 

defi jt hut the OoTr-mm nl lial I vn cauti 4« la t! f 
esljtaa f then tenue that he I hescj in an lam art ruit 
it up Ib-gvrdini, thedisj utNl qn sti n of (anti a lo Jc l i- 
lt was n'warkrd that "the arc «mt |<»i 1 |<f I at < / 

two shilUogs sgainsltwaj mnds U u sMlhrv* J-'f t » 1 i'* 


f t t 
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thj*? countn ” Sii* «T G(*r^f lK•ho^cd llic Go^ eminent ot 
Indn im*' the nhicli In^ton friic n‘^ niu ncconnt of 

Ml* K T Kiel. General Sn Geoip' Bilfonr, !^^r Hnn- 
Inin .intl Jfr Gonrlei eritinred the statement , ami Sir 
l^iolnnl Temjde as'^uied the llouso that the finance^', on the 
T, hole, ere sat4‘'ractor\ * Sneh a remark from smh.idis- 
1miruj«:hed Anglo-Indian adimni‘?trator must ha\c been icry 
■woloomc to f>ir Anclvl.ni d C ohiii. nho in Indian fimuico had 
at lea‘;t tried to dolus dut> , ami. althoutrh .i deficit of two 
or throe millions is hinted at in the next Budget, lie may be 
said to ha\o loft, his difiicult jiost Mitli stioiig liojies of an 
eventual surplus at a time nhon the Chinese are lejiorted to 
liaie found out the cuise of the de]>iecia1ion of sihor , and, 
the mo'-t important consideration of all for that ^nst and 
■wonderful territori.thc Norlh-'West Provinces, f n hen the 
iuan\ millions he has now been called njiou to lulc arc 
tluukmg over the past glones and triumjihs of their Licu- 
■tenaiit-Go\ornors, fromtlio “ big collector,” Mr Tliomason, to 
•Sir Alfred L} all 


To the foregoing imperfect remarks on financial affairs m 
India, it IS only doing Sir Auckland Colvin simple justice to 
add, on unquestionable authority 

It IS now an open secret, and one greatly to Sir A Colvin’s 
credit, that when the laigo e'xtra outlay of .£2,000,000 a year 
■was tbrown on Indian revenues by the inciease of 30,000 
troops to the Indian army (a measure dictated by tbe 
Cabinet when Lord E ChurcbiU was Indian Secretary) he, 
Colvin, was alone in Ins protests against tbe step, as one in 
Ins opinion far beyond tbe needs of tbe moment, and bkely 
seriously to embarrass Indian finance in tbe future His 
predictions have been confirmed by lapse of tune, for wbile 
tbe resources of India are at tbis moment bemg strained to 
meet tbe necessaiy outgoings, tbe voice of past Indian expe- 

* Tlio discussion was continued bj that eminent authontj, Sir G Camp- 
bell, and others, when tbe formal resolution was adopted 
t See First Senes — John Russell Colvin — p 67 
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nencc Ofl ciprciscd by Sir R, Temple in a recent dolute Ir 
the Homo of Commoiu on Indian policy points clearly to a 
reduction of military eipendituro as a rery proper and 
feasible mode of retrenchment. 

The Tlceroy on hii tour amred at Allahabad on the I3tl 
of December 1887 and iras rceeired hj Sir AucVland Colnn 
and the local officers. There was an enthusiastic crowd to mt 
ness his Excellency’s arriTal bnt no ceremonial during his itaj 
as befitting a reign of sterhng ntihtr rather than of useless 
ostentatiou- Not long before Isidy Dufftnn wbenTiiiliDg 
tbo ladies m tho palace at Kapnrthala, receiied tbeir thanks 
for the irork sho was doing for tho women of India so that, 
all things considered, — among them the boundarr dispute 
supposed to be settled, tbo Amir safe for the present, Upper 
Burma gradually quieting down a new able and rncrgctie 
ruler (with financial eijn nencc) for the bortb 'West— all In 
the Jubilee rear of 1837 — there is room for hope that pros 
penty for India is nigh, and tliat a tranquil dar is at Ungth 
breaking out m the rast and splendid domimon. 

At this stage tho foUowmt, telegram of tho Viceroy i tour 
is of interest — 

HiiiBtt, Itft 14. 

Tho Earl of Duffenn to-dar ojicned theBonares Itailsray 
Bndgc over the Ganges Tlie bndp. which u named after 
Lis Exctllcner connects the East Indian and Ou Ih RilWars 
In lus spOiK-h at the opening ein.m mr the Vio n.y e*l 
his nj-prociation of tlio romjbmtnt j»ail him br ‘'ir Jebn 
Pender Director of tlie Oiidh lUilwar In namingth lnl>r* 
after him In n j It to tli tiKut of his health at tf'* fua 
cheon which foIk»wcd the cen moor Lf nl IhifTcnn sj!*! 
tho aim of the Gorernm nt i f In lu was to s*varr cit tuil 
and internal jmmcc ond that it w uM deT< te Its n n tin 
end'aToars to the j rotnotioQ ■»! the j n»^i''ntT< ft! n unlfa 
He was gbul to think that hr o ull f rr«^ o rl cil 1 1 ♦ 
tn ch “xjU r the j rvgr»‘>s of »u h werVs a* th\l wlj h h»- 
just l-ecn comj M«-d ” 
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“TLo political rcfom is external, the roornl is mtunsic, and, above all 
party spirit os it is, is necessary to the stability and efiiciency of the pobti- 
cal ” — Philosophy of Education 

That tlie subject of Education, bice tbe science of Geology, 
IS progressive, fevr sensible men mil venture to deny , and 
there are fevr subjects on which greatei difference of opinion 
exists But the “ wretched differences which at the pre- 
sent day sometimes defeat the objects of genuine rehgion and 
sound education m England have not yet become quite so 
apparent m India , and it is earnestly to be hoped that such 
“ noisome fogs ” — as they have well been styled — will never 
retard progress and enhghtenment in the splendid dominion 
of the Queen-Empress 

After all. Books and Teachees are the chief instru- 
ments necessary m the grand educational machinery of 
a country , and such must ever furnish leading topics 
m the arena of contioversy and debate where no party 
spirit should exist If the training of teachers is vital 
to a whole educational system at home, how much more 
vital must it be in India, containing seven or eight 
times as many millions as the British Isles ' A mong us, 
at the piesent day, it is m too many cases as it was just 
fifty years ago, the schoolmaster who professes to, teach is 
eo vpso beheved qualified , or it is the old story. When every 

* Dr Chalmers — Simpson’s “Philosophy of Education,” p 146 
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tnJf? fall* oq<' can alwan open a *chool ! The quali 
£cat»on< of nn ofSaent tf'ach*^ ftre too often little known or 
oTcn thonsht of po<<<-<<inp knowletlpe ii widelr djfTirvnl 
froa imj>arUnp it and fo in an ape of ichool lioardj coach 
In^ or mmminp for oiaminatnn^ and female intolWtoal 
iaj»-nontT arxil jtat n ion we itiU an. occaaionalljr apt to 
think of th'' poo<l ol 1 anociloto of the cratr and rapped 
f ra who apj lied at the Mansion Hou»e for a ftw ihllhnpi 
ac 1 a pair ff *ho^ to take him hack to Ireland* liarmp 
f ml th'' jnt n leni of thin iiland to learning cua'i-dinplr 
1 -'ll >w It will Tcmt-ml red that in lu» haranput to the 
I/onl 3IaTor the oral r munt hare U\ n a Home KuI't’— 
1 with I ropnate *arra«m, that he had heard 

nn h f th f h Ima t rl nop abroad in Enpland, hut that 
1 e 1 B t lia 1 ibe po< If rtnn to tn 'ot with him or find 
atrl It wh hal ** An 1 wi r men made and utiU Tin 
tnreticuk** th tame conii laiat not from the di/nrultT of 
tl » he. Imant r 1 m from bln occanonal iinW^ni'^^ 
ml n n L He ii to.» fr* pi otlr n t th npht man m th 
n 1 1 I Ue> It wan at ■> m I Cftr t ini tiof* tliit U "i le< 

1 11 le.. ll e » h-*> Inuntrr wc mont rain, him in aonrtr to 
th raoV an I or I »wm nU he d'^rnrei. Hut n ilher m 

It Ur 1 b f 10 Id lu i« the t -a h r p id p-ti ral con 1 1 r> 1 

xf ofll 1-^me.ljnf i[ n it ah oil aun-lr 1 ilh 

I i w 11 Irate 1 an I ml 11 i-tiul tearh n it !« uniilr im 
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** tlie curse of God,” and guiding wlule casting rays of liglit 
over vrliat is still, in a great measuie, a mystical and pagan 
land Education m India is, tlierefore, a gieat thing, and 
vnll always he so , for in a coimtry -with one-sixth of the 
liuman race to people it, what the poet says of “Serene 
Philosophy ” may he apphed to education there with rare 
truth — 

“Witbout Thee, what -vrere UKE'fUonTEmD man! ” 

And m no other country m the world is there such a field 
for the exercise of versatile talent and constructive power 
among its Inspectois and Directors — quahties particulaily 
remarkahle m the career of the great Anglo-Indian educa- 
tiomst whoso career is about to he presented to om leaders 

Onginahty of conception is rarely to he formd in would- 
he successful educatiomsts , and the felt want of it often 
detracted from the usefulness of the present winter when 
employed m Burma and India Durmg his educational 
experiences he can only take ciedit for two high aims — one 
hemg to enforce a knowledge of Indian geography m aU 
schools, and the other to give subsidiary education by means 
of interestmg and mstructive lectures 

In the Sketch of Anglo-Indian Periodical Literature {First 
Series) allusion has been made to the various stages of edu- 
cation and enhghtenmerit during the piesent centuiy The 
famous Serampore Baptist missionaines at the beginning of 
it are especially mentioned as forming a grand tno — Caiey, 
Marshman, and Waid — almost matchless m its use to India 
at that time It is mterestmg to look back to Carey trans- 
lating the Scriptures , Ward pnntmg the translations, the 
prmter preachmg m Bengah when time permitted , and Dr 
and Mrs Marshman with their schools The popularity of 
these schools, we have remarked, was immediately proved by 
the occasional receipt of as much as 4,000 rupees (,£400) a 
month for tmtion , for everybody (Europeans, Bast Indians, 

• First as Inspector of Schools, Rangoon, or British Burma (the first 
’ appointed by Lord Lawrence, on the recommendation of Sir Arthur Phayre) 
— and next as Superintendent of Army Schools, Madras Presidency, ap- 
pointed by Lord Napier and Ettrick, when Governor 
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an I >nt a aoQ io Stramporc* Ztord Halting* 

(l^H) Tni olxf rtrcnuont in hi* fffort* to improro the 
ra ITT tmn 1 1 t otlacation as well as 1 t periodical bterature 
an 1 *oT] rf oar greatest itatesmen in India, from the time 
of th'- T a ra >1 Lord ^\*ilUam D^atind: down to the adrent 
r' th prro at t rsatil^ energetic and icholarlj Ticeroj 
harp done mu h to aid tho caa«c of enliphttmng the natire* 
In 1 mil E-lncaiion the honoured names of Mr HnnV 
wat r II- thane an I 3Ii s Carpenter arc known to maar 
\n,.l vln lunT an I that of the almtraVlo Amoncan ilr* 
Sla*- n in Hanna. Dliication in India and the East there- 
f^^n nnn 1 laid to bar l»o» n n •gleeted and it I* itranpo 
to il ml. iLai the drrt » »hd im{<taT prvn to it in Itcnpnl 
WA n It rvmf rs of onr oirn Church of England hut 
1 T il N mmi n. lUptut miTiKnanra jnst alluded to. This 
i« a »tnlin„ hut nol (art an! worthT of conuderation 
Tillr wh a we h^ tOitoUr IMD a popular Fngh«h 
» 1 nuo ( the|fr^ ni <bT irhil aflTocatmg the claim* of 
a la{ t '^unUT&^ll 1 a*<< rtinw with gnat ju«tiee that 
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nor Directors of Public Instruction in tbe good old times — 
doTm to tbe present day, gives a space approaching mnety 
years, during 'wbicb period there has been no more fit, ac- 
comphshed, and zealous educatiomst m India than Henry 
Woodrow The Memoir now piesented is simply entitled — 
and we trust that every “ faithful servant ” gomg to India 
will read it — hhe the man, without ostentation — 

AH ESTDIAH CAEEER 

Henry Woodrow was bom 31st July, 1823, at Horwich, of 
parents who held a good position in the county of Horfolk 
On his mother’s side he was descended from the ancient 
family of Temple of Stowe, John Temple, the purchaser of 
Stowe in 1590, bemg his ancestor He was educated at 
Hugby, his first school years having been spent at Mr 
Brewer’s school, at Horwich, whence he was removed to 
EiUgby He was one of the “ School House ” boys at 
Hugby, and rose to the sixth form He used to say m after 
years that he never had so much power and authority as 
when he was a praepostor at Rugby He was an enthusiastic 
admirer of Dr Arnold, and was one of the six boys who 
took supper with Dr Arnold on the evening before his 
sudden death 

In “ Tom Brown’s School Days ”* many mcidents of Henry 
Woodrow’s school-life are preserved, and will now be recog- 
nized by Eugbeians, but Mr Hughes, in the exercise of the 
privileges of an author, has assigned these to different 
characters At Rugby, among others valued m after life, 
Hemy Woodrow made the friendship of the present (1876) 
Earl of Derby, Dr Yalpy French, the new Bishop of Lahore, 
Mr Theodore Walrond, Mr Thomas Hughes, Mr Seton 
Karr, Mr W J Evelyn, M P , and of many others, which 
he maintamed through life Prom Rugby he went to Cams 
College, where he won a Scholarship , graduated m 1846 as 
Fourteenth Wrangler , was elected Fellow of his CpUege , 
and resided a short time afterwards at the Hmversity and 

* Early in October, 1887, we heard of the death, at Enghy, Tennessee 
(U S A ), of Mrs Hughes, the mother of the genial and popular writer 
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toot pnpilB m mathematici In Noxeniber 1848 lio oc 
cepted the poet of Prmcapal of the Hartuu^ College m 
Calcutta, -whidi offered i. Kilary of 000 a year Tnth a real 

dence and he amred in Calcutta the 6th of January 1849 
He remained nearly lix years at the Uortmi^ro In 1864( 
Mr Woodiw ^ras appointed Secretary to the Council of 
Education, and thus entered the eemce of Government, 
"With thii appointment he received charge of the Govern 
ment School Boot Agency The Government lyttem of 
Education m Bengal mu then odminiftered by a Council of 
Education. Thu Coundl comuted of memberi all of ■whom 
had regular o^cial duty of other kmdt, and met from time 
to tune for the deipatch of buimeas after the Government 
ofBcei were doted. Under thU ^tcm the whole detail* of 
adminutration were left to their Permanent Secrotary who 
was al*o a member of the Council of Educatioiu At thif 
tamo (1864) the whole number of ichooU connected with 
Govcnunont in Bengal (a province containing 60 0(X) 000 
people) wu fifty four The only Vernacular Goromment 
School* were the " Hardinge School*,” of which cla*» Lord 
Hardingo when GoTemor-Gonerul, had founded 101 in 
India. The immediate rupcmsion of the school* ■cattcrud 
throughout tho country waa Mt to the Collector of Hi* 
tnctJ gentlemen whose tune wa* fully occupied with their 
Revenue Judicial, Magisterial and AdministmtiTe dutic* 
Manv of the Collector* moreover held the opinion that tho 
introdnctioo of education would giro tho people idea* 
bi Toud tho sphere in which they would have to cam their 
bread, would mako them du^alisfied. and render them more 
trouhlcuomo to manage Part of tho task of the Secretory 
to tho Council of Edneation wo* tho duty of Btimulatmg 
Collector* Tho Council of Education conclude their 
R*I*ort for tho year I8tr4 with the following Bcntcnco: — 
Gradually but surely tho Vernacular School* crtablUhod 
1 V I/jrd Ilardinge have disappoaivd until at tho bepnnlng 
of tlio jn-5cnt rear then remaiued but twenty sli outof tho 
oncmal one hundred and one ** 

Th S-'cretary of State (Sir Charles Wood) was »o dii 
*aU«Gnl With this state of things that ho determined to 
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organize a sepaiat-e depai-tment of Government, to lie called 
“ The Bengal Educational Service,” whose sole duty should 
he the management of the Government education A dis- 
tmguished civihan, Mr Gordon Totmg, was appomted the 
first Director of Puhhc Instruction in Bengal m 1855, and 
Ml "Woodiow the fiist Inspector of Schools m Eastern 
Bengal 

The area thus assigned to Mr Woodrow contamed 
15,000,000 inhabitants , and at that time he had only sixteen 
schools to mspect from Calcutta to Chittagong This number 
had increased to eight hundred m 1861, and by the time he 
became himself Director of Pubhc Instruction the number 
was moie than five thousand (I'*' difficult to state exactly, 
as the aieas of inspection were from time to time altered ) 

It IS now to be explamed how the gradual disappearance 
of the schools m Bengal was at once changed mto so unex- 
ampled a development Mr Woodrow threw himself mto 
his new work m 1855 with characteristic energy He was 
not afraid of long marches m the sun of Bengal, he did 
not avoid tedious journeys m a small native boat or a 
coxmtry cart , he was possessed of great personal strength, 
and as a matchless swimmer ran httle nsk of sharmg the 
fate which befell his coadjutor, Mr Eobmson, of Assam 
He exerted himself, not merely to discharge his official duty, 
but to please the natives, and mduce them to support a 
national education He was always ready, whatever the 
personal hardship mvolved, to give them an experimental 
lecture on chemistry, electricity, or some subject m physical 
science He spared no labour to make a sohd lecture attrac- 
tive , if he lectured on astronomy, he manufactured his 
hydrogen in Calcutta, and carrymg it with him showed his 
magic lantern by the oxy-hydrogen hght, far away m the 
mtenor of his district In the earhest days of the electric 
telegraph Mr Woodrow exhibited the machine to Calcutta 
audiences 

The natives piesented many ar dresses of thanks to him 
for such lectures Those who witnessed the splendid illu- 
minations in Calcutta m honour of his Eoyal Highness the 
Prmce of Wales on the evening of the 24th December, 1875, 
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Trill not readJj forget Mr 'WoodiWB dence of The Star 
of India,'* composed of tie dectnc light, emblem of the 
raji of knowledge to emanate from the Office of Public 
Initmction, oxer irhich the itar ihone brilliantlj • [Nothing 
conM be better or more telling than thi* “ bright particular 
Star”] 

In 1855 Mr 'Woodrow atarted the lyitem of Oircular 
Bchoola” Under thi* plan one ■upenor teacher naited m 
turn for one or two daj* teaching among a duster of 
Tillage achooli Thu tyatem, though nearlj dropped now 
that good teacheri are more plentifu], was reij successful 
in tuising the standard of the lowest class of schools in the 
eorlj days of education m BengaL 

Mr Woodrow was aboro aD things, onmous to male 
education attractive by showing the people that the Govern 
meat n-ould give a boy an advantageous start in 

life. With this new ho took np among other subjects sur 
Tcymg he taught the teachers, he took the classes into the 
field, he set them the eramplo of carrying his own chain, 
and he conducted the examinations himself In many of 
the stationi in East Bengal are still to be seen sun*<itals, 
large bnck buildings of tbo old Hmdoo style, but corrected 
BO as to give the tune very accurately for the rest of the 
nineteenth century Theso dials were aU erected by Mr 
■\^ oodrow on the occasion of his visits to theso places to 
uifi>ect the schools In those days there was no telegraph 
and the finding the local time oron approximately was a 
matter of importance to tbo bnsinets. both of tho station and 
of its schools In 18GC during tho lamented Buhop Cotton ■ 
last tour in his dioccse m which Mr Woodrow accompanied 
him, the Bishop uved to say that in Assam four things 
usuallyconsidcred as noccssarics of life wero wanting there 
were ** no clocks no rond^ nosi.rTant8 no food. 

In tho techmeal busiDcrTof his dcjiortmcnt in all matters 
of form, of account and of procedure in reporting Mr 
Woodrow’s adnee was always sought by Government, and 
almort always followi*d. 

In the memorabk' Despatch of Lord Stanley m 18o9 

Vt|>TT«Jlx \ 
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wlien Secrctaiy of State for India, upon education in Bengal, 
Lord Stanley failed not to do justice to Ins fonnei school- 
fellow In several paiagraplis he quoted fiom his Reports, 
and showed his concurience m the pohcy Mi Woodrow had 
laid down for the promotion of populai education, — the 
improvement and far widei extension of education, both 
Enghsh and vemaculai, havmg been the general objects of 
the Despatch of 1854 of Sir 0 Wood 

In 1872 the system of Grovemment Education was so 
widely spread and so firmly rooted m Bengal that the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Geoige Campbell, considered the 
tune had arrived when a Special Department was no longer 
necessary to administei it By a Government Resolution 
of 30th September, 1872, the administration of the schools 
was taken out of the hands of the Inspectors, and replaced 
m that of the Collectors of Distiacts, and the duty of the 
Educational Department was confined to teachmg and re- 
portmg In Mr Woodrow’s Report for the year 1872-78 
he does not disguise his feehng that he had been robbed of 
his own banthng by the Resolution of 30th Septembei, 1872, 
but he nevertheless accepted his position, and set himself 
manfully to do the work allotted to him by Government, and 
to mduce the Collectors of Districts to cherish the schools 
thus handed over to them 

In 1873 Mr Woodrow took eighteen months’ leave to 
Europe, imder the advice of the doctor, who considered that 
his heart showed signs of weakness On this furlough his 
whole idea was not a hohday, but how to improve his own 
professional usefulness He mspected the schools and 
colleges at Vienna , he studied the Swiss schools at Zuiich , 
he spent his whole time at Brussels and Bonn m the schools 
Whilst m England at this time he undertook the labour of 
Examiner m the Government Competitive Exammations 
imder the Civil Service Commissioners Havmg been, 
durmg his long experience, greatly impressed by the defi- 
ciency of the Bengal boys m stput physique, he warmly 
advocated m England that an exammation m physical exer- 
cises should form a part of the Government Competitive 
Exammations * It may be mentioned that, m Maich, 1879, 

* See Appendix VI , Critical S7 etch 

L 
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luj pampUol on the object -wta to 'Visccrant 

BondoB, Tice-Presidont of the Counc3. on Edncahon, to tho 
Eight Hon Iiord Waveney and also to the Eight Hon, 
Lord Forteicne The latter eaid he niahed he had had it 
before Trtatnng hiB epeeeh m the House to advance Physical 
Training m the pubho semces Lord "Wavcney also spote 
highly of the pamphlet, Mr Woodrorv shoTved that physical 
eieratet could be satufactonly made a test-subject in einm 
ination he alio pomted ont that the education of not lees 
fhrm 60 000 boyi in England u directed or influenced bv the 
sdbjecti appointed for the Government Competitivo Emm 
inationi and that the question involved is not merely 
Tvhother bootworms mahe the most dimming IChtory Naval, 
and CiTil Servant* of the Empire, It should here bo related 
that Mr 'Woodrorr serrod os a volunteer during the Mutmy 
in 1857 and obtained a good-conduct stnpo. He 'wa* so 
frequently absent from Calcutta on hi* long inspoctional 
toon in Lover Bengal, that ho mu nnablo to bo regular as 
a member of the corps, and consoquontly could not bo pro- 
moted so ho remained a full Pniatc " and vas vory proud 
of hu stripe t 

Mr VToodrov -Kai Chairman of tho Hneovenanted CiTil 
ScmcQ Poniion Fund m Bengal and as competent actu 
one* aro scarce in India, ho had himielf calculated fresh 
tables for that Soaety In recognition of tho oicellonce of 
thl* work be vo* admitted about thu Umo on Asiociato of 
tho Bntiih Actuaries, 

Mr Woodrow bad previously (in 1809) gone through a 
complete courso of practical instruction in Metallurgy and 
had been fully qualified as an Assar Master for the Mint 
In this Tear findiug thatalaiT?i section ot Engbab Matbe- 
mitictan* thought that Euclid a* our teacher in tho elements 
of Ocom try should now be supprsoded, Mr oodrow set 
to work to consider tho question for himscE reading 
through not merely tho new Eogbsh and French text booh* 
Init ip lUng his wav even through tho German Elementajy 
Geomolnes a wfrk of great labour to him, as ho knew no 
ttoro of Qcnaau than nmit other Cambridgi men of Ills dav 
On hi4 return to Calcutta, m l87o Mr \\ oodrow od 
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dressed the Univcrsiij with the oh,icct of inducing the 
University to extend its cm iiculum in Physical Sciences bj 
cmtmhng studies in Metaph-^ sics He also wished and 
advised that Geometne Drawing sliould be a subject of in- 
stiuction in all schools He was appointed Chairman of a 
University Coraniitteo, and succeeded in cairying out, in tho 
mam, Ins views legardmg the extension of the teachmg of 
Physical Science He had also been a most laborious Chair- 
man to the Comnuttee on School Books, instituted by the 
Viceroy, Lord Horthbroolc 

In the year 1860, Mr Woodrow obtained the peimission 
of Mr Groidon Toimg, and subsequently that of Mr Atkin- 
son, Director of Piibhc Instruction, to extneate fiom the 
mass of volumes of records, the minutes of Lord Macaulay, 
when President of the Coimcil of Education, and repubhshed 
them himself, for which he received the thanks of the 
Govemor-G-eneral, Lord Canning These minutes are con- 
sidered most mteresting as the record of tho conflictmg 
opmions of the best and noblest Enghshmen in Bengal on 
the subject of education between the years 1833 and 1835, 
when the battle raged as to Western or Oriental instiaiction 
It IS almost needless to mention that the ” gi eat minute,”* 
as it has been termed, decided this vexed question m favour 
of Western (or European) education 

In 1875 Mr Woodrow was for a shoit time the Pnncipal 
of the Presidency College m Calcutta He did not here 
confine himself to the discharge merely of his ofScial duties 
He jomed the Students’ Society or Association, and became 
its President 

In September, 1875, Mr Woodiow was appomted to 
oflaiciate as Director of Pubhc Instruction in Bengal, and he 
succeeded to the post on the death of Mr Atkmson in the 
following January, 1876 Thus Mr Woodrow became head 
of the Educational Department There are letters extant, 
which appeared in the daily papeis at that date, which 
evince the satisfaction experienced by the natives of Bengal 
on Mr Woodrow’s appomtment to be Director On his 
appointment as Inspector of Schools, m 1855, fears had been 

* See end of Sketch 

L 2 
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erpTwed in eome quortcni that, being lo friendly to ini»- 
fionanes the Bengalees -would suipect the Goremment of 
a detiro to proselytize them, and that they woTild refoso 
Goremment education altogether -when the agent who prof- 
fered it -was so Chiu ban a man. The reault prored how 
groundless -were those fears. Throughout his career -while 
faithful to his earthly masters he could still remember ho 
had a higher Lord to serre 

In the autumn of 1876 ho was summoned to Barjeehng 
where the Lieutenant-Govemor wished to consult -with him 
personally on -various educational matters He receired tho 
summons -nth pleasure, for he loved the mountains his 
only drawback King os he said, that his -wife did not wish 
to go although, of course sho accompanied him, as had 
been her custom on oil his long official tours since 1865 
There he stared some weeks On the 10th October in tho 
afternoon, ho attended at the Shrubbery to have an inter 
Tiow nth the Lwratenant Goremor and whilft anunging 
serend important appointments Hr "Woodrow was suddenly 
wired br a -nolcnt pain across the chest Sir Eichard 
Temple landly advised him to go home and take enro of 
himself hut ho preferred to remain and finish their discus- 
sion as Sir Richard intended to start tho next morning for 
SiVUim, and would bo absent o fortnight On Ins return 
from tho Licutenant-Qorcmor s that evening ho ftU great 
oppression in breathing and tho violent pain continued, and 
at 3 A. 1 I of tho 11th Octol*CT 1076, ho got out of his bod 
an! died m a few nuuutcs “DiedP says tho original 
author of this Memoir who introduces it with the beautiful 
lines — 

B* l» twl dfsJ, vbo^ tloriooa Ufa \ 
te«d IStoa o« bifb ; | 

To Ut« la brmrta «t lcsT« Ublctd 1 
I* Mt ladt " I 

The baling feature lu Mr l\oo<lrow s character wav up- 
rightnevv no porson over approarhM him but vniv quicLlv 
an 1 j rrfoandly im| rt^vd -ritb tbt ml ‘gntv and alrtflnto 
tm^tTforthicK^v f f th-* man It may !« said that i’* ms 
wit jin tire h never attemj t d to deceive or ralilf^ h m the 
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«1 ’tTri'i\ HU ono on niu sintrlo occasion 

Tins V'ls the leal u ( ol lus jxic.it mic( mul il, in the 
ciu], ilioiitrli lint nl fir-'l, < lined Iniii ovti all ohshulcs to a 
povitiun ot wlin li he ■w.u \\orlli\ It utiue that his abili- 
ties' n' of 1 linrh older, tint he ^\a^ }rill<'d with peat ]icr- 
con d s-tren^tli and could ^\orK ^el\ loin; honr^, that lie 
o\hilnt< d j>atnnt ja i \ti-an< e in all that he atUnij'ted 
Still h.'d Ins inaflieiintie il and sinntitio a< qnin'inonts been 
less biillianf, Ins person il slr4n'f:th ami courage less rc- 
iinrhable, he i\t>uld ha\e b ‘cn a niaiKed in in, and it nia> be 
long Cl e A\e shall look on Ins liKo again The work of Ins 
life ■was the est iblishiiu 111 of a scst^ni of Kational Educa- 
tion in IJengal, and. duersc .is nnu bo the o])inions of 
dnerse pel sons on the subject of ediiL.itioii none c.in saj 
that his work w.is not thorongId^ well done The Col- 
lectoi of the District of i\Iidna]»oro, in an ailicle m the 
Calcutta Ucticw, for Jul\, lS7d, wiitlcn with the object of 
depreciating the i\ork of the Dcngal Educational SeiTieo, 
^ot refers to Mr "Woodrow as “the Ncsloi of Education 
in Bengal ” 

The Euiopean aud the Native Pi css of India alike testi- 
fied to this work 

The Natives of India are sometnnes accused of want of 
gratitude towards the English, howevei, the people of 
Bengal laised a sum of dC700 to erect a memorial bust in 
marble of Mr "Woodiow,* aud to found a Scholaiship to 
preserve his name The Government of Bengal aclcnow- 
ledged the value of his services lu the two notifications ap- 
pended t 

To these we have added a few tributes of affection, show- 
ing the high esteem m which Mr Woodiow was held, both 
in England and India, mcluding the tianslation of a Sans- 
liat elegy Such tributes are never brought forth unless 
there be some undemable or mtimsic excellence about a 
pnbhc man And wo say, without feai of contradiction, 


* His bust 18 m Caius College, Cambridge, as well as in tbe Universityvof 
dalcutta. 

t Appendix Y 
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tiiat no Tnnn ercT deserred them better — do man oxer did 
more uteful "work m hm yocntioii— than tho ** Ncftor of 
Education m Bengal ” 1 


THE DIEEOTOB AHD HiS WOEK. 

"We now turn briefly to the European and Katire Preis of 
TndtfL, and to those who knew him welX for loino opinions 
on Hr Woodrow and his work, and cull the chief portion 
of tho foDowmg matter from sixteen long columns of « 
tracts from among many of the notice# which appeared in 
tho Calcutta journals and other sources, chiefly published 
m October and Norember 1876 
The Calc*Hct Rantto received tho nows of Mr Woodrow's 
death With deep regret, styling him ** Tub Nestor or Enu 
cinox nr BooAn." 

With reference to lui education at Engby and his being o- 
staunch dimple of Dr Arnold, It has been said that he 
was one of those from whom Tom Hughe* drew his charge* 
tors for Tom, Crown s School Dart, If so it was none 
other than a manly and upright one that could bo drawn 
from him.” 

As to “ Circlo S* hooU " in tho Educational Department 
ilr Woodrows name is closely connected with tho intro- 
duction of tho Circle System — a system mtended to de- 
velop education among tho masses at a cheap rote, and 
which has proved fullr succcssfni" Again, says tho samo 
anthonty— It is not only m Calcutta that tho loss of this 
most kind heart hI good man will bo deplored and his 
widow has tho consolation— such os it is— of a very gcntml 
anl tmeero sTrapathv On tho 20th of October a meeting 
of the fn n<ls and odroirtrs of the Lite Sir "W oodrow was 
h Id at tho Ulirary of the Sanskrit College There were 
JUVS4 nt (i oJ '(I by his trustv fnend Rajah Sourendrallohun 
Tsgon r<Tiral Svnsknt Proftssow and manv distinguished 
Ml I I •arn'Nl natir p nlltun tj The Rajah allude**! in gliw 
Ini, teiTtis to tb hlj,h character of the dec»*as**<l p.ntleinan 
and his well known s^*ttic»*s in tho cause of natirc eduen 
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tion aud advaucemcnt, extending over d, penod of tixenty- 
seven years ’ Excellent speeches \reio delivered,' and the 
best means of perpetuating his memory duly consideied 
It vas also losolved to vote ‘ a lettei of condolence to his 
bereaved vadow, expressive of then heaitfelt sympathy ’ ” 
Such allusions to Mis Woodiow aio frequent among the 
notices , and it vras pleasmgly natural for the good people of 
Calcutta to turn at such a time to one 'who had been the hfe- 
compamon of the great Champion of Education in India , 
the “ honoured and high-minded lady,” as it is said, “and 
his almost invariable compamon in difficult mspeckonal 
30 umeys ” Such devotion on the part of a •wife is apt to 
remind us of that displayed by the helpmates of some of 
our greatest Indian missionaries , and it especially causes the 
present "wnter to think of the admirable Amencan Judsons 
in the First, and the Masons m the Second Burmese War 
When, early m 1853, the Maidaban land-column amved to 
capture -what -was once the “ ancient city ” of Tonghoo, 
after a long and •weary maich through a difficult country* 
on takmg a peaceable possession of the to-wn and fort, the 
first pioneeis we met, out of the column, were Dr and Mrs 
Mason, when the learned author of the “ Fauna, Flora, and 
Mmeials of Burma” began to talk to us about the roses and 
other flowers of the new Golden Land , while his amiable 
and accomphshed -wife was busy aidmg him m his great 
work foi the education and enhghtenment of the Karens 
' and other tribes, on which the entue pacification and ci'vih- 
zation of our new conquest m no small measure depends 
To return to the acknowledgment of the educational efforts, 
and the valuable laboms of Mr Woodiow 
A pubhc meetmg was held at Belvidere — so well known 
to the residents of the City of Palaces — on the 23rd of 
Kovember, with a view to perpetuate his memoiy The 
gathermg -was a large one, representmg all sections of the 
commumty — European, Eurasian, Hindu, and Mahomedan 
— “ demonstrating unmistakably the high respect m which 
the deceased was held by all classes ” The Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal — Su Richard Temple — ever ahve to 
the importance of such meetmgs, and to domg good 
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■whcrcTer it could poMiblj be achiercd, prended * and, m 
opening the proceeding* aUxided to tho familj” tie* ivliich 
connected him -with the lamented deceoted, acquaint 

once ■which commenced when Hi* Honour and Mr "Wood 
row irore rtudjing m the same school [Eugbj] at tho age 
of twclre year*." Sir Bichard feelingly mentioned the or 
cunutanco ” that it had fallen to his lot to have the last 
busmet* transactions ^nth ilr Woodrerw at his OTm house 
at DaT]cohng Trhcn he wtu attached with the fllnets Vbich 
in a few hours earned him off." 2dr Radifca Prasanna 
lluthor]!, a member was appointed Secretary Memorial 
Committee It was proposed to hare a personal memorial 
of tho deceased in the form, of a bust, and al*o one of pubho 
utihtT snch 08 a graduate scholarship m connection with the 
Umvcrsity The President of tho Memorial Committee was 
of coum Sir Richard Temple Bart. K.C 8X with a long 
list of mflnential members. 

In Calcutta, January 1877 tho business of tho meeting 
m which It was resolved to honour the memory of tho 
deocasod was announced to Mr*. ‘Woodrow when after 
allndmg to Ins bdy in the touching words already given, it 
was moved by Pnneo Mahamud Ferokh Shah and seconded 
1 y Bajah Hurrendra Knihna Bahadur Thai with a view 
to preserve for tho benefit of succeeding generations some 
recollection* of the versatile talent# for public usefulness 
exhibited m the lato Mr Woodrow # hfe ” o Committee bo 
appointed “ to dcado upon a suitable form of memorial to 
p*q>cluat his name” It consistiMl of Pnnee*, wealthy 
Babus and Professor* — qU anxious to do him honour 
B* fore this a meeting of tho Smdicato of the Calcutta 
Uttiveniiiy (of which he was Senior ilcmbcr) had taken 
I lace when it was recorded that the tqIuo of Mr ■\^ oodrow’s 
• Dicial labour* lia 1 l>een recogtured by the OoTomment 
whom bo served and the Syndicate and the University had 
todcqbre bv hn death, tho nrooval from their numltcrof 
a thflar of dutmgui^htl atlainmenU a judicious and 
cn rgctic cnll ague and *‘a strenuous lujiiortor of all 

a .1 Mr IL n. CTupnuT, \j Mewl I AbJtl 

tsl-"’ Kills 
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measuies calciilated to assist academic progiess and educa- 
tional improvement ” 

Koylas Cliunder Bose, Hon Secietary Bethune Society,^ 
'RTote, “ that the high esteem m "which Mr Woodiow "was 
held hy all sections of the Society, foi the noble quahties, 
both of mmd and heart, with which he was gifted by natuie,” 
and which he brought to bear so admirably upon his 
relations "with the membeis, "wiU ever endeai his memoiy to 
all In a resolution particular mention is made of the 
valuable lectures he himself dehvered at the Society’s meet- 
ings, and of “his land exertions to get otheis to come 
forward and promote its usefulness ” 

Prosad Doss MuUick, Hon Secretaiy Family Literaiy 
Club (Burra Bazar), also announced that the Club desued 
"to place on recoid “the deep sense of the loss which it had 
sustained m the death of Mr Woodrow, its late Piesident ” 
The Governors of the Calcutta Free School also desued to 
record the deep concern "with which they heaid of Mr 
Woodrow’s death To the Free School he had been some- 
thing more than an official ad"viser — “ The proceedmgs of 
the Governors for the last fifteen years abound m proofs of 
his affectionate interest m the well-bemg of the poor children 
educated by this Chanty In educational matteis the School 
Committee have long been guided by his practical judgment , 
and his nunutes, the result of much thought and careful 
consultation "with the Government and the Bishop of the 
Diocese, have been, and probably "will be, accepted for many 
years to come as the prmciples on which the disciphne and 
instruction of the school must be based ” 

Mrs Woodrow is Irke'wrse thanked foi her services on the 
Ladies’ Cdmmittee 

The Duectors of the IJncovenanted Service Family Pension 
Fund (through them Secretary *") also expressed their deep 
sorrow on the occasion of losmg their Chamnan, and the 
ladies of the Hative Ladies’ Hoimal School offered their 
“ smcerest sympathy-” The Secretary to the Calcutta 
Missionary Conference (Mr J Hector) "wrote that for a 
quarter of a century Mi Woodrow had attended and highly 

* llr "W H Kjland. 
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Ijonefited the meotmgi o£ the Oonference by hi* strituig 
excellence* ” and that hi* character oihibited a rare oom 
hmation of po^r atiiI tondemess, of decision and gentlene** 
of conicxon* dignity and unfeigned humility of breadth of 
Tieir and attention to minute detail* of practical Tnedom 
and gnileles* nneenty " In £ict, he mi* a true fnend and 
benefactor to the people of Bengal a* great and lacoessfult 
perhapt, m the acionce of it* education as Bit Richard Tcmplo 
and Sir Ashley Eden (ruler* under different circuinstnnccf) 
had boon m iti gorernmont. 

In on able letter to the Editor of the Indian DaUy ITetc* 
the imtcr expatiated on the menU of the great and good 
min Trho had just passed aimy " The SengcUee had a irarm 
and touching tribute to hi* memory aToidmg the common 
Oriental nco of over rating the good qualities of a man. 
It spole of tho man a* tt found Mm and in much the 
same spint tho correspondent of tho Indian Daily Her* 
desired to recall two occasion* on which Mr Woodrow » 

genuine good nature and landhnet* of heart Bbonc to 
peculiar adrantage ” The first wns on the occasion of tho 
landing, of tho Pnneo of Wale*, when each of thoTnnons 
ichooU m Calcutta and it* neighbourhood sent It* quota of 
happy faces and strong lung* to welcome and at tho same 
time hare a good looL at. tho Heir Apparent* The gonial 
Director of Pubho Inatruction. ttj read could then bt 
teen m his acadcnucaU, flitting from group to group 
conliallr grasping by tho hand tho master* and mistresses 
who had come up with the young folks, and exchanging a 
few plcavmt words with th».m as he wv.nt along There was 
no icy ofliaaljsm with him — no thniating of hii own hn 
j»ortanci. as th great Director IIo wa* the lug brother 
for th*' nonce and only intent on sociog order rnamtoined 
and a good dcmoasttuti >n mado br the younger people 
Tii^ next wai when tho g'^ntleinon who had dcgn.'c* con 
f m^d on til m at th la*t CoUToeation of tho Calcutta 
UolTcnitT r tirofl with th»dr frend^ afl< r the ceremonr 
tj th" llinlu S«.hool f >r a f w hours of pleasant social 
int rcours* Here again wo see the good Director the solo 
Ac \ 
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Englisliman, we believe, in tbe room, bis bonest face reflect- 
mg bow genuinely be re 3 oiced witb tbe gi actuates in tben 
success, and recollecting, doubtless, bis own gladness of 
beart wben, in 1846, tbe class bsts pioclauned bim Pourteentb 
Wi-angler of bis year 

Short as was tbe term allotted for bis life’s work, it was 
yet long enough for tbe domg of deeds which this generation, 
at least of Bengal, will not wilbngly let die Like tbe bigbly- 
esteemed Bishop Cotton, Mr Woodrow bad come under tbe 
direct influence of that best of schoolmasters — Dr Arnold 
of Rugby , and both exhibited m tbeir bves bow deep and 
abiding could be tbe teaching of one man if only be aim 
with smgle eye for tbe mental and moral elevation of those 
placed under bis care, or coming within tbe range of bis 
influence Tbe following pleasing anecdote is worthy of 
msertion — ^Durmg bis caieer as Inspector of Schools Mr. 
Woodrow rendered exemplary services to tbe people of tbe 
country Once be chanced to be at a place (name not 
remembered) several miles to tbe south of Calcutta, and, find- 
ing it populated by indigent as well as uneducated men who 
bad no means to know tbe time, be, almost unassisted, raised 
a sun-dial in tbe midst of tbe locabty, thus impressing tbe 
inhabitants with bis unusual fondness for tbe welfare of tbe 
people Tbe cleverness of tbe natives of India at telling 
tbe time by tbe sun’s shadow on tbe ground is well known 
to Anglo-Indians , but tbe amiable Inspector bad now given 
them a hond-Jide sun-dial, on which be might have written 
tbe inscription, with regard to himself — Non numero horas 
msi serenas > * 

In January, 1877, tbe Jo^irnal of the National Indian 
Association gave a prominent place to a notice m tbe 
Sengallee, m which it was stated that “ Mr W^oodrow’s npe 
experience, profound scholarship, and varied attainments, 
made bis premature death a pubbc calamity m Bengal ” 
bTo man ever did more for scientific instruction m Bengal 
than be , and bis simpbaty was as lemarkable as bis leam- 
ing “ He would often correct bis first impressions if bis 
crior was duly pointed out” — ^far from a common feature in 
^ I number not tbo hours unless sunny 
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the character of great edttcabonist*, and so ^oH alluded to 
by the Ben^Uee. Again, he brings another of the many old 
fumilmr faccs before us •when he remarks- — The bluff 
honest English face, the tone of eamettness -which pervaded 
his speech and manner the smoere desire to benefit those 
with whom hii lot -was cost, endeared him to many persons 
in Bengal.” Ho was a staunch supporter of right and his 
life was pore os that of a child, although his aims were 
high. It was also remarked, "with a degree of sorrow that 
during the short tune he worked as Director of Puhhc In 
struction, he laid the germ of many improvements not 
destined to lake root. Mr Woodrow left behind him no 
children but, we read, Tra* ever a father to his nephews and 
nieces, TTii widow as wvD have been seen gathered conso- 
lation from the sympathy sho received everywhere in Bengal 
and other quarters ♦ It should be noted that, though a sincere 
behever in Chnitiamtr ho would norcr wound the religious 
feelings of others and ho used to say to his native fnonds 
that there are excellent and pious men among Hindu Punditi 
ond Mahomedan Moulavics as well as Christian missionanet. 
^^’hat particularly fitted the popular Director for his great 
work was that he never mado any roeo distinctions and 
wfaf-n ho discovered that ho had unjustly ■wronged a man, ho 
did all in his power to compeusato the injured party Buch, 
then, were and probably still are a few of tho Bengal 
opimoni on Henry Woodrow and his work 


LORD ^.U-CATTLATB MUnjTES. 

Either to the Inspector of Schools or Director of Puhhc 
Inttructim m India who hVo tho subject of this sketch, 
dw-s his work thorouj^hlv httlo time can be spared for 
p^Tirral hti rarr composition But Mr oodrow appears to 
hare l*oon moulded from that mre dio which pres men to 
the worl I who find time for cTerrthing Mr oodrow j re- 
farr>^ hn valoable hltlo work entitled Macaulay s 3Iinutrs 

^ ^ Iro» lift Irlia la April, 1S~ ^fur toms t»«tj l« jw» I® 

Uy 
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on Educations India” with tlie foUowing remaiks, dated 
Calcutta, Both. May, 1862 — 

men valuable and foi gotten -wntmgs of distingmsbed 
authors aie discovered, and presented to the public, it is 
customaiy for the pubhsher to state where and how the 
manuscripts were found 

In the of0.ce of the Department of Pubhc Instiuction m 
Calcutta are hundreds of manuscript volumes and bundles, 
containing mmutes, reports, and correspondence, accumu- 
lated during the last forty years by the several authorities 
who have exercised control over the course of Pubhc In- 
struction m Bengal The records of the Committee of 
Pubhc Instruction extend from 1823 to 1842, when the 
Committee was superseded by the Council of Education, 
which, in its turn, in January, 1855, was displaced by the 
appomtment of a Duector of Pubhc Instruction In April, 
1854, the offer of the appointment of Secretary to the 
Council of Education was accepted by me, and in this 
capacity I received charge of all the records, and became 
acquamted with the valuable nnnutes which lay buiied in a 
vast mass of oflB.cial correspondence In January, 1855, the 
system prescribed m Sir Charles Wood’s great Educational 
Despatch was earned out in Bengal, the Council of Educa- 
tion was abohshed, and a member of the Bengal Civil 
Service was appomted to discharge its functions under the 
title of Director of Pubhc Instruction To the first Director, 
Mr W Gordon Young, my grateful acknowledgments are 
due for his unvarying courtesy, and for his permission to 
continue my researches among the old lecords of his o£0ce. 
I also received from hun permission to use, m a pubhc 
lecture, the educational minutes of Lord Macaulay The 
permission accorded by Mi Young was continued by his 
successor, Mi W S Atlonson, the present Director of 
Pubhc Instniction, to whom also my thanks are due 

A selection from Macaulay’s minutes was lead before the 
Bethune Society, which was estabhshed m Calcutta in 1851, 
for the considcmtion and discussion of questions connected 
with Literature and Science , ” and the following pages were 
published as part of the proecedmgs of this Society. Among 
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the mmiitet Trill be fcmnd many Trhioh. are of no general 
mtorest bnt, apart from the desire to publish every acrap of 
ilftcanlay s Tmtingi aereral of these minutes have still a 
local value m Bengal, though they ore unimportant in other 
parti of the world 

The clear and concise s^lo of the Director is also strongly 
apparent in a sbetch (1862) of — 


** lli.CAUiJLT'e Lmouns nr Iirnix-” 

The Indian career of Lord Macanlay extends from tho 
closo of 183^ to the beginning of 1BS8 Dnnng these years 
ho rras the means of refonmng the ©dncation and simplify 
mg the law of tho land. Pow men have set their stamp so 
broadly and deeply on tho history of a nation s progress. 
By his educational reforms tho Trholo conrso of instruebon 
■was directed into new channels Trluch Taore or lees rt still 
occupies His Penal Code after lying ■under eonsidorobon 
for nearly twenty four years, has recently becomo the law of 
India. &ldom docs it tall to one man to bo at once the 
chief Educator and the chief Lawgirer of a vast nation 
Boffidei all this his latest efforts in eitabUshmg tho Civil 
Scmco CompcbtiTo Examination for India have contributed 
powerfully to stimulate nabve industry and abibty by open 
lug to voung men of ombibou a prospect of sharing m the 
goTcmmcnt of their ccruntry True it is that no native 
student has yet gained a footing in tho Ciril Service but 
tho teehnp that such a posibon U possible and can bo 
attained bv merit, has exercised much influence and will 
cirTTi'o more Already two young Hindoos of high coo 
nections hare started for England and others are caper to 
follow them. Tho restrictions which caslo lays on travolling 
are felt br Hindoos of cducabon ■with intense and increasing 
biUemcis It IS highlv 1 robaUo that tho (^ompctlbre Ti 
atmuaUon wi'l bring to a bead in Bengal some grand social 
oulbunt against ca^te and thus ilacaulnr s nanif mav 
conQ''cted with ono of tho pniitest boueCts thu 
O’ UQtry can rccfire— H k* OTcrthrow of canto 

Tb Ltnl slatiitlcT from nil India, those for show 
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lliirloon Go%ornin<''iit collogos confmning 1.009 students, and 
four aided eollego'- with 878 ^hulcuii^ , hC\ent\-four suponoi 
Govenuncut seliooK cont iinni': 10,080 ‘^eliol.ir'?, and 200 
aided school*?, of the si me or ‘;omei\lKi1 loiici giade, ivith 
10,050 schol irs, -fno normal schools confaining 2,241 

students, and sixteen eollem s for special subjects containing 
l,lo4 students llesules this, flure are 5,151 vernacular 
Schools with 127,507 pu}»ils under Gc)\ eminent manage- 
ment, and 3S0 aided leinaciilnr schools ivilh 20.7d4 scholars 
This gives the whole of the edueational institutions ns 5,582 
under Government manitrement and 503 .aided, of which 
the former contain 113,700 pupils, and the latter 38,578 
The whole cost his been foi dirocfioii and inspection 
.£08,100, for direct instruction .£180,200, for aided institu- 
tions £18,700, fonning in all .a total of £270,300 In the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal there arc about 10,000 students 
learning English in missionarj and jirnate institutions un- 
aided bj Govenimeut Such ,arc the lesults in a quarter of 
a century of JlacauhaN 's labours in India 

To the above educational statistics of 1859, it may bo 
useful to add, bnetlj, some lufonnation from the Report on 
the Progress and Condition of India, 1884-85 Eor those 
unacquainted with the subject, it should be stated that 
educational organization in India is a continuous system, 
from the pnmarj' school to the university, the maximum 
standard of one grade of school rcachmg the mimmum one 
of that immediately above it There are still local differ- 
ences conspicuous in the various Provinces , but, smee 1855 
(the year, it wdl be lecoUected, of Mr "Woodrow’s appomt- 
ment), a greater degree of umformity has been gradually 
introduced “Broadly speaking,” it is said, “the mam 
object of educational pobey m India of late years has been 
the improvement and extension of elementary education It 
was this pomt to which the attention of the Education Com- 
mission of 1882-83 was especially directed ” Prom the top 
of the educational oigamzation (the univeisities), workmg 
downwards, it is easy to see how the different parts of the 
system are linked together The Umveisities of Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, and the Pimjab, it should be kept in 
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nund, are purely etammng bodies on tbe model of tbo 
UniT<rrtity of London, — eiercuing a general control over tho 
colleges Tflucli prepare students for degrees and tbrerogb 
them over the higher secondary schools •with a vier to tne- 
cossfnl candidates for matncnlation Of course, degrees aro 
conferred by tho universities m Arts, law Medicine, and 
even m y.ngmeermg The colleges have now been affiliated 
to tho uniTOrsitjei, and may pracbcally bo regarded ns their 
teaching branches Admission to them is confined to thoso 
who hnvo matnculated at the nniversity the cumculum 
bemg adapted thereto Next como secondary schools in two 
classes tho second or middle schools being subdivided again 
into middle-English m which English is compulsory and 
middlc-Tcmacular m which it is voluntary and bolow these 
come primary schools m which tho standard vanes from 
preparatorr requirements down to the most olemontoiy m 
stmction Sapplemcntary to these arc the technical schools 
attached to pnmary and secondary education- Tho 
tnajontv of these aro normal schools for training moitcrt 
and miftroises but In addition to these theco aro in 
duftrul and enginecnng schools” There nro also Onental 
colleges, independent of tho gcucral system in which tho 
mam object is the study of tho Oriental classics according 
to Onental methods With such stupendous machincrr 
torolT education m India U a great thing • As usual, 
schools and scholars m Ikngal bad mcrcosod m 188-1-S5 
In 18Stl-84 there w(.ro 37d IX. part mental institutions 
with 3o 030 pupils those aided and inspected 07,310 with 
1 33i301 pupils and Extra Departmfntab 2,o76 with 
2^ 223 puf lU giving totals of 70,257 and 1 302,000 rcspec- 
tlvelv In ISS-t-So tho totals were r2{)'ll institutions and 
1 470180 pujils These figuri.s inclndo schools and pupils 
of Iwtb SAies It is j leasing to tend that the girls schools 
in Ikngal had nsen in number from 1 78u to 2,300 and tho 


Is »n TiU tU BirB><T tf fclool*. lo IfSM 'lit* 
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girls imdei instniction £iom 64,883 to ' 75 , 770 , aud also that 
(m. 1884-85) tlie mtoiest felt m female education was lUus- 
tiated by the munificent donation of Es 150,000, given by 
tbe Mabai-ani (G-ieat -Queen) Sumamayi of Cossimbazai, 
towards founding “ a hostel for female medical students ” 
Dunng tbe jiresent memoi*able yeai of tbe Queen-Empiess 
Victoria’s Jubilee, tbe mteiest in bettermg tbe condition of 
Indian women may be said to bave been at its cbmax , and tbe 
noble and pbilantbiopic exertions of Lady Duff eim, and others 
in high position, will never be forgotten by tbe people of India 

Had Ml Woodiow bved twelve years longei, be would 
bave beheld good work gomg on eveiywbere in India to aid 
tbe cause of education and enbgbtenment He would bave 
seen that tbe natives are gradually becoming impressed with 
tbe idea that we govern them, m a great measure, for tbeir 
good He would bave seen tbe great countiy passmg 
through a phase which bad never been reached before, when 
inteUigent and well-educated natives were freely allowed to 
occupy posts of honour under tbe Q-ovemment , and such an 
acute and piactical mind as bis might bave ventured a sug- 
gestion or two on tbe faults'and beauties of tbe great and, to 
some people, temble Hbert Bill He would bave been pleased 
to look with pnde on a field m which be bad won so many 
triumphs, boasting such favourable educational statistics , 
and it might bave tickled bis fancy to find — m a Blue-book 
of 1886 — that, among tbe Marathi books of tbe Bombay Pre- 
sidency, was an adaptation of Lord Tennyson’s “Prmcess,” 
which, it was considered, should help to rendei tbe Eastern 
mmd famibar with Western ideas upon tbe actual bberty of 
women 

It IS almost needless to say that Mr Woodrow ever took a 
b vely mtei est m tbe H ative Press of India With i ef erence to 
^‘Literature and tbe Press,” m tbe Hortb- Western Provinces 
and Oudb, duimg 1885-86 (Eeport published June, 1887), 
occasionally, municipal affairs weie usefully and mtelb- 
gently reviewed Articles on tbe Cential Asian Question 
showed a decided preference foi Engbsh to Eussian rule, 
advocatmg an aUiance with Turkey Tbe war with Burma 
— Kir lather tbe Thud Expedition to tbe land of tbe Golden 

IT 
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Foot, for it har^r comes up to tlio dignity of a Trar — oiccpt 
at the outset and the Copyright Bill, and the adminirtration 
of the license tax, 'were generally condemned. 

As to the so-called war with Burnm, it la a wonder that 
oTir Indian fnends did net see tiiat it 'was totally TncA.xoiD- 
xuLn TTmg Thcehan ■would haro hoen a thorn m onr side 
to the last, and was growing bolder more cruel, and more 
■Wicked creiy day IVo do not say that hu actions would 
haro cnlmittited in taking Bengal or marching Lord 
I>ufrmn — as Bundoola. m the first Bonnoso'War threatened 
to do mth Lord Amherst — in golden fetters to Mandalay 
but there is no saying what a Tost amount of trouble ho 
might hare gircn os ou our Eastern frontier besides keeping 
tiowcr or Bntish Burma, m continual hot ■water and 
cncourogmg cnl-disposed tnbes— ewon leading to senous 
comphcaticmi with China — ^had not the mandate gone forth 
from the Secretary of State (Lord Randolph Churchill) and 
Ibf' Viceroy that the wbolo of Northern Burma must bo 
annexed and become British for the present and all fnturo 
gcnemliona of men. 

There is much In Burma whidi would have intcroited tho 
subject of this Sketch and tho Buddhist system of oduca 
tion, through tho priesthood — first rooognked by tho groat 
Sir Arthur Phayro— would certainly baxo engaged tho atten 
tiou of Mr WoodroVi Tigorous and liberal mind while tho 
old civod of tho Kareas with a historr of tho fall of man not 
unhkr our own might hare caused him to ■wonder if not to 
a Imm 

It niiT now l>o u^.tul and inhrcrtmg to give an supplc- 

10 ntal to whit has ahvilyboMi remarked In thin wthcr 
diinip«m hut wo trust faithful sketch of the Ncirtor of 
I luntKjQui Il-nril »om'*of blnfarla regarding carirFilnca 

11 >n m In 111, which haro not ya!»>tn gintrally yuhlmhd 
I/nl Maraulays "•Omt Minute al«>^wh)rli will l>e nrw 
to T rr muiT I ngli li an 1 Indian re-ulors— alluded to la th 
3r m fir an 1 at th r<in lusion of the following pai>er— m 
Tilu d ’ if it I onlr an the I nlliant sad nhaastiTr though 
rath r eiuttie |nxlanl-fn of thi mightr wiclder of tho 
KnvUnh Uogu 
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EKLIdHTElOIENT OF THE NATIVES OF INDIA 

CONTBOVEBSIBS IN THE COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC 
INSTBUCTION 

Tlie first attempt foi tlie enliglitenment of the natives of 
India in tlie science and literature of Euiope was the estah- 
hshment m 1816 of the Hmdu College This celebrated insti- 
tution owesitsongm to the exei-tions of Sii EdwardHydeEast, 
David Haie, and Raja Rammohun Roy When the native 
community of Calcutta were roused to consider the plan for 
the estahhshment of a Maha Bidydlaya (z e , great seat of 
leal rung) as the Hindu College was ongmally termed, it was 
found that many of the oidhodox Hmdus held aloof from 
the plan, and lefused to co-operate m any movement with 
Raja Rammohun Roy Rammohun Roy accoidmgly, with 
a magnanimity worthy of his noble character, retired from 
the management of the pioposed mstitution SeH-demal 
such as this is almost unknown m Calcutta, for he was the 
eaihest advocate of the estahhshment of the College, and 
was eminently fitted hy the gifts of nature, hy his high 
position, wise discretion, deep learmng, and earnest patnot- 
ism, to develop and carry out his own project He was 
willin g nevertheless to be laid aside, if hy sufEermg rathei 
than hy actmg he could benefit his country 

The Hindu College was for many years imder native man- 
agement In 1823, the funds were so low that apphcation 
was made to Grovemment for aid, which was hberaUy con- 
ceded The capital of the College, moreover, was reduced 
to Rs 21,000, by the failure m 1827 of Baretto’s house, m 
which it was deposited The mcome accordmgly fell to less 
than Rs 100 a month Q-ovemment supplemented the rest 
with ever-increasmg hberahiy, but toll 1841, when its contri- 
bution was Rs 30,000 a yeai, took but httle share m the 
management The Hindu College, theiefore, is seldom men- 
tioned in the controversies which raged m the Committee of 
Pubhc Instruction concermng the management of Grovem 
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ment echooU Hus Comnutteo cftablulied m 1828 "by 
the Gorernor Gcfneral m Ccnmcil, and m tie initrecttong 
addreoed to ita membcn, tho object of their appomtinent 
11 lUted to bo the ** eontidcnng, and from tune to tune rub- 
mittmg to GoTermoent the suggettion of »nch measure* ai 
it may appear expedient to adopt Ttith a new to the better 
instruction of the people, to the introduction of useful 
tnoTflodge including the sciciiccs and art* of Europe and 
to the impToremont of their morol character The mstitu 
tioni placed under it* ehorgo were the Arabic College at 
Calcutta, and the Sanscrit College at Benarc* Tho Calcutta 
CoUego wo* cftabluhed in 1781 by "Warren Hosting* Trho 
at hi* oirn crponso suppbed «. school house, Goremraent 
garo lands pelding about Bs, SO 000 a year and designed 
tho coUego for instmction m the principles and practico of 
Hahomedan law The Benaro* CoUego wa* projected by 
Ur Jonathan Bnncan, tho Bevidcnt of thato^ m 1781 
mth a Tiew to endear our GoTomment to tho natiro 
Hindu* by our cxcooding in our attention to them and their 
eyttem* tho cam ercr shown by their own natiTO pnnees " 
lionl Cornwallis in 1791 onigned for the support of tho 
CoUego Et, 14000 a year afterwards incrcaied to Rs 
20000 

On their foundation the CoUeges at Calcutta and Benares 
were placed unlcr natiro mnnagrraent, and abuses of the 
grosv^ kind toon bocuao unirtrsah Ur Lushington »ay* 
in hi* work on tho Chanties of Calcutta that Tho lladru»<a 
wa* almost for the purpose* of oducatjou and 

that “ it* *TDpl>3 Tcsourcrs were diisipatcd among the superior 
aud fubordmato drone* of tho ostahlisbmcnt” In 1820 J>r 
IiumMcn was aypomtod 6ocrx.tary and under hi* cliargi 
abu>o* w^^<* chocked and manr reform* in disdjlino and 
»tuJy wen intro'luo'tl. After tho dojiarturo of Mr Duncan 
the early year* of tho B« nare* CoUego wero remarkahl only 
for an utter al«<DCo of instruction and onlir Qiganti 
cuvij I ropnation* of fund* werv made by the Cnt Bector 
■Ijh-d It the wnobrfnl name of & ro Sha*tn Grx f' 
Tarkalinkar Ca^hioath Pan lit Ju Ic r R-dea Ibhadnr M r 
llroole the Ooternor Oenvral* Agent suggested imprurc 
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ments, wLicL. TYere Tvith some amendments earned out by 
ill W W Bud m 1812 In 1820 Captain BeU was 
appomted Secietaiy and Supeiintendent, and undei Inm 
tbe college attained tbe reputation for Sansent learmng tbat 
it bas smee maintained 

Witb these two institutions tbe General Committee of 
Pubbe Instiuction commenced its labours Tbe Sanscrit 
College at Calcutta was opened by it m 1824 , tbe Delbi 
College was opened m 1825, for instruction m Arabic, Per- 
sian, and Sansent Tbe Allababad school was opened m 
1834, and encouragement was given to pnvate schools at 
Bbagulpore, Sagai, Midnapoie, &c 

In 1834 tbe opeiations of tbe Committee weie brought to 
a stand by an irieconcilable drffeience of opmion as to the 
pnnciples on which Government support to education should 
be admimsteied HaK of tbe Committee, called tbe “ Onen- 
tabsts,” weie foi tbe contmuation of tbe old system of 
stipends, tenable foi twelve oi fifteen yeais to students of 
Aiabic and Sansent, and foi bbeial espenditoie on tbe 
pubbcation of woibs in those languages The other half, 
called tbe “ Angbcists,” desued to leduce tbe evpendituie 
on stipends beld by “ lazy and stupid scbool-boys of tbudy 
and tbuty-five j'^eais of age,” and to cut down tbe sums 
lavished on Sansent and Aiabic pimtmg At this juncture. 
Government requested tbe Committee to prepare a scheme 
of instiuction foi a College at Agra The Committee weie 
utterly unable to agree on any plan Five members were 
in favoiu of Aiabic, Peisian, and Sansent leaimug, and five 
in favoui of Engbsb and the Ycinaculai, with just so much 
of the Oriental learned languages as would be necessary to 
satisfy local prejudices 

The Oiieutabstjiarty consisted of tbe Hon H Sbalccspear, 
Messis H Tboby Pnnsep, James Pimsep, VT H Mac- 
nagbleii, and T C C Sutherland, the Secietaiy of tbe 
Committee 

Tbe Aiigbcists wcie Messrs Bird, Saunders, Bu-^bby, 
Tre^ oh an, and J 11 Colvm 

* Afurnnnls Liciil -Governor of the K W Provinces, nnil falLcr of tlio 
rrc'cut Sir Auckland Colvin 
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Of till Committee Sir W H Macnaghten liccamo Enroy 
in Afgtamstan nml -wiLa Msatsumted there and tbo Hon. 
J H. CoItih died dnnng the nmtinie* at Agnu James 
Pnnsep is immortalized by bis Sansent ducorenes, and Sir 
Charles Trcrelyun still remains olire • boloved and honoured 
Ho deterred thon^ ho did. not obtain, for hia zealous 
educational labours in Bengal, the loro he has rron for his 
Goremment at Madras 

Orcr this Committee, Macanlay on his amrul m India 
■was appointed President but be declined to tato an actiro 
part m its proceedings till the decision of the Supremo 
Goremment should be gircn on the question at issue The 
letters of the two partie* in the Committee setting forth at 
great length their opinions, and bearing date the 21st and 
£2nd January 1835 came U-foro Macaulay in hii capaaty 
of LegiiTatire Member of the Supremo Oonncil, and dn 
them bo wrote his minnto of the Sod February which was 
followed on tho 7th March by Iiord Bentincfs dcosion of 
the casQ in faronr of tho English longnago 
Soon after this decision many new members wore added 
to tho Committee among whom may bo mentioned Sir 
Edward Ryan, Mr Ross D Mangles, Mr 0 IL Cameron, 
Colonel James Young Baboo now Raja Radha Kant iK-b 
Bal¥X) Ruisomoy ^tt, Mr C W Smith Captain, now 
(18C2) General Sir J R. 11 Birch, and Dr Grunt, Sir 
B njamm Malkin wa^ added at a later time Tho business 
of tho Coramitteo was chiefly conducted by minute IBooks 
Tho imnutes of Sir Charl<*8 TrcTolran are Tcrr elaborate 
llf* sras Indefatigatde In tb*. enuso of education and had 
somt thing to say on orery subject, Macaular a minutiw luv 
n itbcr so nutn ruus nor so long as TrurLlrun s TUrr<'» 
fiurthsof his c ] nitons on tb© j roposals submitted by "Mr 
Suth rlnnd, tU H- entarr arc coutoj d la tho conn 
J r» ^Dus I appniTi I do not ol jict “ I would d dine 
thf* nflT" kc 

Shoull tjtn <r th o] inions of ilaraular eoneeriiIn„ 
nhiuT' aj j'<'ar uncTi*ssanlT liarsh an 1 nlLgordW It 
tttti I n.tn ml r» 1 that the sum araibiblp for J n^h*h 
Tl » du 1 -ij » I t 5l>-I d « d I l^ii << Jut U* 
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education Tvas but tbe pittance that could bo saved by le- 
ductions in tbe Oiieutal assi^mneuts, and that it -was nght 
foi bun to spend mtb stiict fragabty ■u'bat -was gained at 
tbe cost of many painful stiuggles 

It is often said that if a poison cannot 171110 five bnes of 
Engbsb Tvitbout blots and conectious bo must be a veiy 
poor scholar mdeed IToiv, tboie is no doubt that neatness 
and accuracy are bigbly desuable, and that tbe clear and 
beautiful irritmg and tbe finished style of Lord Dalbousie 
and of Loid Camung mdicate a wonderful power m tbe use 
of language Tet it is a great mistake to imagme that tbe 
absence of a habit of writmg without corrections is a sure 
mark of infenonty 

Scarcely five consecutive bnes m any of Macaulay’s 
minutes will be found unmarked by blots or corrections 
He himself, m a mmute dated 3id November, 1835, says, 
“After blottmg a good deal of paper, I can recommend 
nothing but a reference to tbe Govemor-Q-eneial m Council ” 
Ho membei of tbe Committee of Pubbe Instruction m 1835 
wrote so large and uneven a band as be, and my copyist 
was always able mstantly to smgle out bis writmg by tbe 
multipbcity of corrections and blots which mark the page 
These corrections are now exceedmgly valuable, more valu- 
able than tbe minutes to which they belong They are 
themselves a study, and well deserve a ddigent exam matron 
When tbe first master of the Engbsb language corrects bis 
own composition, which appeared faultless before, tbe cor- 
rection must be based on tbe highest rules of criticism 

Tbe great mmute of tbe 2nd February combmes m a 
small compass tbe opimons which are expressed m nearly 
tbe same words through a score or two of detached remarks 
m tbe records This minute was pubbsbed m England m 
1838, but IS difficult to obtam m India I could not find 
it m any one of tbe four great bbranes of Calcutta, m tbe 
Pubbe Library, nor m tbe Libraries of St Paul’s Cathedral, 
of tbe Asiatic Society, and of tbe Presidency College Mr 
Arbutbnot, tbe Director of Pubbe Instniction m Madras, 
has conferred an obbgation on all mterested m tbe pieseiwa- 
tion of valuable papers by mcludmg it m one of bis Eeports 
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To rcsrao it from the ohlivion mto vluch it has fallen m 
Bengal, I add it to the»o nnpubliihed minutei. 

llaeaulav b impnbliihed edncational mmutea ore scattered, 
among some twenty Tolomea of the records of the General 
Committee Four of these Tolumes are now lost Some of 
the books were circulated among the fourteen or fifteen 
members of the Committee others were sent only to Sub- 
committees, containing firo or six members. There were 
Sub-Committecs on finance on books, on the selection of 
schoolmastCTB on the Medical Colkgc and on the Hooghly 
College Of the books which went the ronnd of tho whole 
Committee two were resorred for particular subjects ouo 
marked G was for tho selcctiou and printing of books, and 
another marked L for Medical CoUego questions. Tho 
other books worokcftm constant circnlation and, as they 
came back to tho Secretary were started afresh with pixas 
of now toj ICS for discussiom Tho same matter is conse- 
quently discussed ot its diiTerent stages m different book's. 
Tho General Comimtteo seldom met All business was 
transacted by th<. Ixjoks Sotcral of tho members urged 
thoir oj-inionfl with greater warmth and cornestnesa than is 
now customary m official correspondence 
liOnl Auckland, m his elabomU) educational mmuto of 
tho 2 Ith ItoTembcr 18119 rctnarka coucermng their discua- 
fcions “UuUajplyl hart found nol mt djUtrenccs cxiatmg 
upon the subject of education and »t was for a time (now I 
trust Jiait or fart panmg **wy) a watchword for noknt 
til'll n^iju and in tome measure of j<cTsonal fcvhugi I 
judged jt 1.»'st under thi**® circumstancca to nbstam from 
what ini^ht Uaro Ifd mo into unj>rDfilable controTcrsr and 
to allow tiroo and riponrnco to act with their unual beaheg 
anl tnbphtcnin^, iDfiuiDco upou g«.ncnil ojUuion, * 

Fo<stitnUjn inUea; lU •sraih cf fftHo with •bleL tis »n 
tr^tnj » « b r« hirrfqol Ut Hr Ml It 

u] ilnlU ti I ILib UiBu 
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TJIK "G'KEAT .^nXUTE” 

Airiin, O'- r* iru»E t]K‘”Gnn< on Eilncilion iii 

Iiu]n, (iio infornmiion (foj (lit' fns( (nno 

Kill l)^- curuniv nm) int*n<.stnifr <<> niiin jouleis, as k> llic 
nli\ 01 the nheioforo of pnlilu ition iom/s non-pnhlnnlion 
ofoue<tf the finest eft^nts of Loitl nia* iula\'s nnecjiialleJ 

pLll 

Soon aftei ^fi Woodiow's “Jfaiauhu’s ]\rinn(es ” liad 
keen collected ami pnnletl foi pntnfr cncirhtfioti in Calcutta, 
there nj'pearoil in one of the Loinlon in icra/ines of the ihn, 
helie\ed to he sent In Mr G' O Tre\el\an (non Sn Geoigo, 
and the n ell-known btatesnian), his nejihew, "Loid Matau- 
l^^’s Great i\riiiuk’ " , and it was Ihoujrht rather f>iugiil.n that 
I\lr Tunehan had not incntioucd the I\l!nule haviu*' been m 
print before 13ul, althou^'h Mr Wooibow had sent two 
copicb of Ills “lylmutes,” in which the " Gic.it Miunlo" 
ajipe.irod, to Sn Charles Titnehaii, it was cousidcied just 
possible that, duiiiig Ml G 0 Tic\el}au’s sit to Calcutta 
m 1862, he might have taken the ojiportuuily to copy tho 
Minute fiom the Rocoids of the Bengal Go^elument Mi 
"Woodrow' possessed a copy of the “Gieat Minute” (of 
2ud of Febiuary, 1835), and ajipeuded it to Ins bttle book, 
as comjiletiug Lord Macaulay’s ALnutes on Education As 
Mr Woodrow’s Piefacc — alieady given — was not ui the 
copy first sent to the picsent waiter, it was afterwaids kindly 
fonvarded to him in the Calcutta edition ot 1862. Mrs 
Woodiow helped hei husband to copy tho Mmutes, and to 
supervise Mi Woodrow’s copjast in 1862 Mi Woodiow 
was adiased by influential fnends m Calcutta to print and 
pubhsh these Mmutes by Loid Macaulay when he visited 
England m tho same yeai , but he would not do so without 
the permission of Loid Macaulay’s hteraiy executoi, who 
was Sir Chailes Trevelyan, Ins biothei-m-law As Sir 
Chailes thought fit to withhold his sanction, Mr Woodiow 
took no steps to pubhsh the Minutes m England It may be 
added that the httle volume was registered m the office of the 
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GoTcmment of Bengal m May or Jono 1862 — Mr 'W’oodror 
liaxing been adviaed to do to by kind and influential fnonds 
m Indm, for the bttle book, ■wa* much thought of aa the 
educational monument of Lord Macaulay’s vcraatilo gemua 
II ho had done nothing cUo in the "way of literary Trorh, our 
“l^eitor” deaciTcd the approbation of the enlightened por 
tioni of mankind for hanng first collected and giren, in a con 
0*0 form, such odmirablo Minutet — and eapoaally the Great 
Minute " reicued by him from tho white onti — to the world- 


MIL (LORD) MACAULAY’S GREAT MINUTE 
(ni^oLun ctr$M$ «jixbceit jlihi Amnia) 

Ftlmvj 181 ^ 

As it loein* to bo tho opinion of somo of tho gentlemen 
who compofo tho Committeo of Pubhc Initructiou that tho 
course which tbiT hare hitherto purmed waa itnctlr pro- 
scribed by tho Dntish Parliament m 1818 and as If that 
opinion bo cotn.'ct a legwlatiro act will bo necessary to 
warrant a changi. I hare thought it nght to refrain from 
takmg aoT ^nrt m tho preparation of tho adverso statcmonli 
which aru now Kforo us and to rcserro what I had to say 
on tho snl>ji«ct till it thould como boforo mo ns n member of 
the Council of India. It docs not appear to mo that tho 
Act of Parliament can I t but net of construction bo made 
to lx>ar tho meaning which baa Ux?n assigned to it. It con 
tains nithing alniut tho particular languages or scttnccs 
which on. to bo studied. A sum it set Dp.irl *^for thi 
n. Tirol an 1 promotion of litcratun. and tho cncourugi.mcnt 
of tb' I ■arn I natites of India and U r tho introduction and 
pn m ti m of a knowl nip of thi scimcc* among the iiibala 
Unts if ill Rnt) h timtoncs** It is argucil or rather 
tab n for grant d that I r lit ratlin the Parliamint enn hare 
in ant uIt \nil k an 1 Sanscrit literatim tliat thiT niter 
woull late pri n th h nuurall mjxlUti<not al'araeil 
nitiTc” t» a iintiTi. uLo was familiar with the ]h> try *f 
n, tL M tnjhri'ics rf L» I and tht I hroirs if 
Newt a leit tint ther m ant to desiguat ly that uamft 
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onh ''Uih jn^r>ons .is imirlil InM^ ni tlio saoiO'l boolj> 

of tin* Ilni'lo.iN .ill tlic ii'-o*' of ou'- I'fi.'iss, !U)tl all flic 
iinst 'n.'s of ib'-oiptuni nbo tlu* l)oi«_\ Tins dot's iiol. 
\]'pt T lo lit* .1 \t‘u ‘^iti^.f n‘l<n \ inforjnol ition To lalvo .i 
j'lrillol I ivo snpposo til, it tin* I’.nha of ICppt, .i country 
oiK e ‘'Ujttiior in kiKO\lt'dL;o lo the nitions of ]:lmopc. Imf 
now Mink fu bflow tliom, tteiolo ijtjnojuinfo i sum for the 
pun>ove of ' rovniui' anti promolin‘4 iifoiaturo, and cn- 
c<nir n^nt^ k' irnod iriinos of would an>l)0ih infor 

til it ho inoant tlu* \oulli of Ins jutli die to cri\o M’.n-i lo llio 
stiuh of Inorooh jduc'', lo ao.irth into all tlio docliinos dis- 
t:ui‘-fd nndor the fibk* of O'^iiis, and lo ascoi (am willi all 
]>u''''iblo accnract live iilud willi wlinli < its and onions weic 
ant-ienlly adored »' Would In* be jiisth clinrqed with incon- 
si*>leiKw if, instead of emploMiitr Ins ,>01111'' subjects 111 
decijilienng obelisks, ho were lo order lliciu to bo instrucled. 
in llio English and Froiieh languages, and m all the sciouees 
to whieh those languiges nic Iho chief kejs ^ 

The words on which the pupjioiters of the old sjslcm icly 
do not bear them out, and olhei woids follow which seem 
lo be quite decisive on Ihe other side This lac of nipces is 
set apait, not only for “ro^•lvnlg litcratuic m India,” the 
jihrase on which their whole interpretation is founded, but 
also for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of 
the sciences among the inhabit.intsof the British toriitones ” 
— ^^roids which are alone suflicicnt to authoiize all the changes 
for which I contend 

If the Council agiec in ray construction, no legislative act 
will be necessary If they diffci fiom me, I will prejiaie a 
shoit act rescindmg that clause of the Charter of 1813 fiom 
avhich the difficulty arises 

The aigument which I have been considering affects only 
the foim of pioceedmg But the adinuers of the Onental 
system of education have used anothei aigument, which, if 
we admit it to be vahd, is decisive agamst aU. change 
They conceive that the pubhc faith is pledged to the present 
system, and that to alter the appropnation of any of the 
funds which have hitheito been spent m encouragmg the 
study of Aiabic and Sanscrit would be downright spohation 
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It 11 not easy to nndcntand wiat proceii of rcaioning 
they can hnvo amved at this conclnuon, Tlie granti ■whicli 
oro made from tto public pni*o for tbe encouragement of 
bteraturo differed m no reipect from tbe gnmti frhicli arc 
made from the giirm pane for other objects of real or tup- 
poicd utflity IVo found a sanitarium on a spot ■which wo 
■uppose to bo healthy Do "we thereby pledge ourselTO* to 
beep a lamtanum there if tho result should not answer our 
expectation P "Wo commoneo the erection of a pier Ii it a 
Tiolation of tho public faith to stop tho works if we after 
■wardi ICO reason to bclicro that tho building will bo uielest P 
Tho rights of property ore undoubtedly sacred* But 
nothing endangers those nghts so much as tho practice now 
unhapfily too common, of attributing them to things to 
which thcT do not belong Those who wonld import to 
abuses tho sanctity of proper^ are in truth importing to tho 
msUtution of property the unpopulonty and tho fragility of 
abuses If tho Gorernmont has girun to any person a 
formal ossumneo — nay if tho Ooronunent has oicati^ in any 
person 8 mind a reasonable expectation that ho ehall rcccirc 
a «rtam mcomo qi a teacher or a loonier of Sanscrit or 
Arabic I would respect that person s pecuniary interests — I 
would rather trr on tho tido of hberahty to indinduals than 
sufTur the public faith to bo called in question But to talk 
of a Got rnment pledging itself to teach certain languages 
and Cl rtain saenevs though those languages mav bocomo 
UTi 1 31 though those iatnccs may bo cijiloded icems to mo 
qmti unnieauiug There is not a single won! in anr pubbe 
initructioni frum which it can bo inferred that the Indian 
GoTtrumint CT r int ndod to giTo any j I'^gu on this subject 
or i T» r conuJ red Iht* dt stinatiun of tlieso funds ns unallor 
ablr fil'd But lial it l>^■n othcrwisi. I should hato 
d ni -d ihi' connKtencT of our j rediccisors to bind us by 
aoT 1 1 ‘dw^ on hucli a lul J<-ct 8uj j >io tliat a GoTcmmcnt 
hail in th Lint c nturr ittactej m th most noh mn manner 
tlat all its ml j -011 shnul L to thi end of tinu lx inoculated 
fir »null J X WQul 1 lliat OoTinimeut 1 lx und to jx'rsist 
intlii'jra tnvaft rJ un rs diwT ry P Tlii*>< j n. nuni^ <-f 
wLiih nil>ly cLiitni tho |^n.Ifo^manr^ and frutn si hi h 
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ci’i u'mji '1 <}»(’«.<• nszlil^- «hu’li 

in noKtiU . llu*' ri^ ^\I^lIou{ ]>rojnu'ioi , tln^t rnhhc'r^ , 
i*luoh in ik"'; nolti'iU pounn. inn ho ooinjni'lnnuli'tl 1)\ 
]n^r‘'ons of In-rlnn funlti("> tlnn iiiiiu> I oini^-uloi tins jtloi. 
iiKToh 'IV •! vol f.inn of ^\ol^N, n'^^nilirli Used bolli m 
Ikiiihnd ni(] in Indii in dofoiuo of (non ilumo Air nhicli 
no olhi'r ]»!' i (i,in In v,d np 

I hold this Ho of rnpi'Os to ho quite .it the disposil of tlio 
C^o^erno^-Gono^ll m Connoil. for th(‘ jnirpost* of promoting 
loTmin*:: in Indm in nnv ^\av A\hii h in ho Ihoiiolit most 
ndns.ihlo 1 hold his Lordship to ho (piito ns fioo to diiect 
that it shall no longer hocnijdcned in onconi‘a<Mn}^ Anihic 
and Sansoiit, ns he IS to direct that the ioi\.nd foi killing 
tigers in I^fysoio shall he diininished, or that no inoio 
public inonov shall he evjiended on the chanting nt the 
cathedral We now come to the gist of the niattei Wo 
have a fund to he om])lo^od as Go\ eminent, shall direct for 
the mtollcctual iinjuovcmcnt of the pcojilo of tins coiinfij 
The simple question is, uhat is the most useful way of 
employing it^ All parties seem to bo ngieed on one point, 
that the dialects commonly spoken among the natives of this 
part of India contain neither lileraiy nor scientific infoima- 
tion, and are, moreo\er, so pool and lude that, until they 
are ennehed from some other quailcr, it will not he easy to 
translate any valuable work into them It seems to bo 
admitted on all sides, that the intellectual improvement of 
those classes of the people who have the means of pursmng 
higher studies can atpiesentbe effected only by means of 
some language not vernacular amongst them 

What, then, shall that language bo ? One-half of the 
Committee mamtain that it should bo the Enghsh The 
other half strongly recommend the Arabic and Sanscrit 
The whole question seems to me to bo, which language is the 
best worth knowmg ^ I have no Icuowledge of eithci Sansent 
or Arabic But I have done what I could to foi'm a coiiect 
estimate of their value I have read ti'anslations of the 
most celebrated ALiabic and Sansent woiks I have con- 
versed both here and at home with men distmguished by 
their proficiency in the Eastern tongues I am qmte ready 
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to tale the Onmtal Icammg at the valoation of the Onon 
tahita thernaelrefl I hare never foimd one among t hem who 
conld denj that a smglo thclf of a good European hhnurj 
was worth the whole nahv© htemtnrG of India and Arabia, 
The intnnnc inpenonty of the Wc*tcm htomtuxo it, indeed 
folly admitted bv thoae member* of tho Committco who 
mpport tho Oriental plan of education 

It will hardlv bo dupnted I suppose that tho department 
of htcraturo m which tho Eastern writer* itand highest Is 
poctrr And I certainly never mot with any Onentahst who 
ventured to mfuntnm that tho Anxbio and Sanscrit poetry 
conld bo compared to that of tho gnait European nations 
But when wo pas* from work* of imagination to worts m 
which facts arc recorded, and general pnnaple* investigated, 
tho supenonty of the Europeans become* absolutelv immea 
•urablu It IS, I bohevo no exaggeration to sav that all tho 
hiitoncal mfonnation which has been collected from nil tho 
boots written m the Sonsent language is lees valuablo than 
what may bo found in the most paltry abndgtnont* used at 
piupoiutory schools in England, In every branch of phyncal 
or moral philosophy tho rclativo poeibon of tho two nations 
IS nearlr tho same 

IIow then, stands tho case? Wo have to educate a pcoplo 
who cannot at present bo educated by of their mother 

tongue. Wo must loach them some foreign language Tho 
claims of our own language it Is hardly nccctsary to rccapltu 
late It Blands pre-eminent rreu among tho language* of 
th^ AN est. It abounds with worts of iraapuatloD not 
inh nor to the nohl irt which Greece bus bequeathed to us 
with in xl Is o[ cTory spenos of eloquence with historical 
couqMjsitions which, consid red mcrelv as nairative* hare 
^>"1 Inm lieen surpass'd and which coniidcred as vihicles of 
rthical and |•ohUcal instruction hare never l»ecn equalled 
With jn I and lircly r | resontations of human hfc an 1 
human natun sntli the most profound speculations on 
TO tjjljTucs mml pOTimment junfpmdonce and tral 
with full nnl rvrrrct infirmation riwpeetmg rrerr ripori 
mental SCI nf^ which t nds t |rrsene lh'*hf*alth tiinava*-* 
thee mfort, or to cifonl the lutcU'^ of man. AN hoenr 
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knows that lauguago lias ready access to all the vast intellec- 
tual wealth winch all the wisest nations of the earth have 
cieatcd and hoaided in the couiso of ninety geneiations It 
may safely be said, that the hteratuie now extant in that 
language is of far greater value than all the hteiatuie winch, 
three htmdied yeais ago, was extant in all the languages 
of the world togethei hTor is this aU In India Enghsh is 
the language spoken by the ruhng class It is spoken by 
the highei class of natives at the seats of Groveinment It is 
likely to become the language of commeice throughout the 
seas of the East It is the language of two gieat European 
commumties which aie using, the one m the south of Africa, 
the other m Australasia , commumties which are every yeai 
becoming more important, and more closely connected with 
oui Indian Empire TVTiethei we look at the mtrmsic value 
of our hterature, or at the particular situation of this country, 
we shall see the strongest reason to think that, of all foreign 
tongues the Enghsh tongue is that which would be the most 
useful to om native subjects The question now before us 
IS simply whether, when it is m om power to teach this lan- 
guage, we shall teach languages in which, by umversal con- 
fession, theie are no books on any subject which deserve to 
be compared to our own , whethei, when we can teach Euro- 
pean science, we shall teach systems which, by umversal 
confession, whenever they differ from those of Europe, drffei 
for the worse, and whether, when we can patronize sound 
Philosophy and true History we shall countenance, at the 
pubhc expense, medical doctrmes, which would disgrace an 
Enghsh famer , Astronomy, which would move laughter m 
girls at an Enghsh boarding-school , History, abounding with 
kmgs thirty feet high, and reigns thirty thousand yeais 
long , and Q-eoginphy, made up of seas of treacle and seas of 
butter We aie not without experience to gmde us His- 
tory furnishes several analogous cases, and they all teach 
the same lesson There are m modem times, to go no 
furthei, two memorable instances of a great impulse given to 
the nund of a whole society, of prejudices overthi own, of know- 
ledge diffused, of taste purified, of arts and sciences planted 
m coimtnes which had recently been ignorant and barbarous 
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The firft iiutance to ■wWch I refer ii the greet renvoi of 
letter* among the Wettem natrona at the cloee of the fifteenth 
and the beginning of the enteenth contniT At that timo 
almoft evci^hing that Koa ■R^rth reading ttob contained m 
the imtinga of the anaent Greela and Eomana Had onr 
onceitop* 08 the Comnulteo of Pnbhc Instruction has 
hitherto acted had thej neglected the languago of Cicero 
and Taatui had thej confined their attention to the old 
dialect! of onr otto ulond had thoj printed nothing and 
taught nothing at tho umrertitje* but Chronicles in Anglo* 
RftTon, and romancoi m Norman French would England 
have been what aho now u P What tho Greek and Latin 
were to tho contemporone* of More and Aschom, our tongno 
u to the people of India. Tho bterature of England u now 
more Talunble than that of claaaical anbqnity I doubt 
whether the Sanscrit Uterotnre bo oi Toluablo oa that of our 
Saion and Norman progemtoT! In eoine departments, m 
nUtoiT for example I cm certain that it ia much leai *o 
Another inatanco maj bo cud to bo itiU before our C7CS. 
Within tho last hundn^ and twenty years, a nation which 
had prenoualy been in a state as barharon* ns that in which 
onr ancestor* were before tho crusade* ha* gradually 
emerged from tho Ignoranco in which it was sunk, and has 
taken it* place among cinluod eommunitica I speak of 
Eussu There la now m that country a largo educated 
chus abounding with persona fit to servo tho Btato in tho 
highest function* and in ao wise inftnor to tho most accom 
j Uihod men who adorn tlio br^t circle* of Pans and London 
Th i\ n reason to hope that this vast empire which in tho 
timr* of our grandfatln r« wa^ | roiably behind the Punjali, 
mat in thi* tmn of our grandchildren Iw pressing close on 
Irauri and Untam in the carc« rot improTcincDt. And how 
sms this change rlT'ct 'd P Not br flatU nng national irojtt 
dices n )t by fi. “ding the min I of the voung Jluscovit with 
the ol 1 woman ■ in s wlurli his rude fath« r* liad 1 1 h t d 
not 1 T Gllmg 1ns hen 1 withlrlogl gimdsalxiut St Nirhdis j 
no It « nremragint, him ta atii ly the great question, wh ther 
the wori 1 was or sms not cn*at 1 c n the 10th of & j trml rt 
not I T calling him “ a 1 am il natire when he has tnaiU red 
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'll tlii’M’ » of (1 'I* Init 1t\ I.' H lull"- Iniii IlioH' 

for< In'orin- ui vlitoh Ih*' }'U‘Vt* lull's t'f infornnliMii 
lii'l K(n I ii'l up t.kI (hus jmUiii;' till llnl nifoun.ition 
\.iilim In'- ii'uli 'J'h'’ 1 nuut'ipt's of lliiiupc < im- 

hr-'il liije'-n T i nmol douht jli.it (li< \ ui!l do for Hit* 
Hindoo T li it tin \ hnodonofoi tin* I'.ul.ir 

,\udi}it( an.' tin’ .11 oiJiin'iits .[''“Mint tint t o^Ir^(• nlinli 
tol'' ihlvO riToninn'iidf d 1>\ llinou and 1)\ o\ponimo'' 
It n ml tint wo (tuudit (*> ‘.(mu* (ho t o-opni.ilnm of tin' 
U'ltno puMu. ,ind tint wo < n ilo this ttnh In t^.nliini,' 
Saint, nf .uni Ar.ibn 

I tan In no inmin .idnut lliit wln'ii a nation of limdi 
intolKotUiil att uiinn'iit-. nndoi l,dv<'‘> to ‘■ujx.'iintoinl tin* cdn- 
Ciition of a n.ition (onip.ir.iti\« h ijrnoi.inf, tin* lo.iinois .iic 
.alnolutch to jiro'^tnho the ooniso wlinh is to ho tain n hv 
the te.ichcis If is not nctcssan. lioweier, to n\ .in\ tiling 
on llm fiiihjoct For it is pnnod 1)\ unanswcr.ihlo oMdoine 
th.at we are not at jirescnl socuniif' the co-ojienition of the 
natives It would he had ciiouj'h to consult thou intellectnal 
taste at the o\ponse of their inlelloLlual he.ilth But we are 
consiiltmp noiflier — we are withholding from lliPiii the learn- 
ing for which they are cnmiig, we are foieiug on them the 
mock-lca ruing which they n.uisealc 

Tins IS proied by tlic fact that wc are foiced to pay otu 
Arabic aud Sanscrit students, while those who leaiu English 
are wilhng to paj us All the dccl.unations m the world 
about the love and 1 evereuce of the n.atives for then sacied 
dialects will nevei, in the mind of any impartial peisou, out- 
weigh the undisputed fact, that we c.auuot find, ui .all oui 
vast emiiire, a single student who will let us teach him those 
dialects unless wc will pay him 

I have now before me the .accounts of the Madi ussa for 
one month — the month of December, 1833 The Arabic 
students appear to have been seventy-seven in number All 
receive stipends from the public The whole amount paid 
to them is above 500 rupees a mouth On the othei side of 
the account stands the following item Deduct .amount 
reahzed from the out-students of Enghsh foi the months of 
May, June, and July last, 103 laipees 
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I Bare Been told ttftt it it merely from HTUit of local ox 
pencnco that I om ittrpnted nt theto phenomena, and that ii 
IS not tho fftshbn for itndenta In India to study at their own 
charges This onlr confirms me m mr opinion, Nothing is 
more certam that it nerer can In onr part of tho 'world 
bo ncccssarv to pay men for doing what thoy think pleasant 
and profitable India w no exception to this mle Tho 
peoplo of India do not require to be paid for eating nco 
•when thoT are hungry or for wearing woollen cloth in the 
cold season. To coma nearer to tho case before ns, the 
children who learn their letters and a btUo elementary onUi 
mclic from the nUago schoohnastor artj not paid by him. 
He IS paid for tendung them. "Why then, is it ncccssorr to 
pav people to Icam Sanscrit and Arabic V Endcntlr because 
it u uniTCTsallT f».lt that tho Sanscrit and Arabic ore Ian 
goages tho knowledge of which does not compensate for tho 
tronblo of acquiring them. On nil such subjects tho state 
of tho market u the dcasiro test Other endeneo Is not 
wanting if other cndcnco were required A petition was 
presented lost year to the Committee hr sercml ex students 
of tho Sanscrit College Tho petitioners stated that thoy 
had studied in tho college ten or twelro years j that they 
had made themielTes acquainted with Hmdoo htcraturo and 
science that they had recvircd certificates of proficiency : 
nnd what is tho fnut of all this P “ Notwithstanding such 
tritimonials " thoy say “wo hare but little prosi^ct of 
b tt ^n^ our conhtjon without tho kind assistance of your 
Honourable Comnuttce tho inditlcrcnco with which we are 
IMjerallT looked ui»on by our countrymen leating no hope 
of rncourapnncnt nnd assutnnco from tliem.” They there- 
t\rc tir^ that, thcT raax W Ttcom'mrnded to the OoTtmci'r 
0 ncral for | lacen under the Oorrmmf'nt not placi'e of idph 
digmtT or CTnilutm.*nh but such ai mar juU enable them to 
riHt “He wont means “ ther say fra decent Uring 
an 1 f< r our \ rrgn*^^iTe im| n t m nt which bowerer we 
ratjno obtain without lltc a ni^Unco of OoTcmmcnt ht 
r h ra we hate I *011 C'lucatcd anl maintained from child 

h >!" Th-w r ncbil It n j n-vmtinv. Tory i^nih ticnllr 
iLit tL'w orv tun. that It was n ttr th Intention of (loum 
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mcnt, after beliaving so liberally te tlieni duimg their edu- 
cation, to abandon them to destitution and neglect 
I have been used to see petitions to Govenunent for com- 
pensation All those petitions, even the most imreasonablo 
of them, pioceeded on the supjiosition that some loss had 
been sustamed — ^that some vrrong had been inflicted These 
are surely the first petitioners who ever demanded compen- 
sation for having been educated gratis — foi having been 
supported by the pubbe durmg twelve years, and then sent 
forth mto the world well furmshed with litoratuie and 
science They represent their education as an mjury which 
gives them a claim on the Government for redress, an m]ury 
for which the stipends paid to them during the infliction 
were a very inadequate compensation And I doubt not 
that they are in the right They have wasted the best years 
of life in learning what procures for them neither biead nor 
respect Surely we might, with advantage, have saved the 
cost of makmg these persons useless and miserable , smely, 
men may be brought up to be burdens to the pubhc and 
objects of contempt to their neighbours at a somewhat 
smaller charge to the State But such is our pohey We 
do not even stand neuter m the contest between truth and 
falsehood We are not content to leave the natives to the 
influence of their own hereditary prejudices To the natural 
difficulties which obstruct the progress of sound science in 
the East, we add fresh difficulties of our own makmg 
Bounties and premiums, such as ought not to be given even 
for the propagation of truth, we lavish on false taste and 
false philosophy 

By actmg thus we create the very evil which we fear We 
are makmg that opposition which we do not find What we 
spend on the Arabic and Sanscrit Colleges is not merely a 
dead loss to the cause of truth , it is bounty money paid to 
raise up champions of error It goes to form a nest, not 
merely of helpless place-himters, but of bigots piompted 
ahke by passion and by mteiest to raise a cry agamst every 
useful scheme of education If there should be any oppo- 
sition among the natives to the change which I recommend, 
that opposition will be the efEect of our own system It will 

N 2 
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bo headed by penons TOpported by our tbpenda and trained 
in emr colle^ Tho longer w pcr»evero in our present 
course tho more foraddahlo toU that opposition, bo. It xiU 
be erery year ro-inforcod by lecniits Trhom tto are paving 
From the naUvo society left to itiolf Tve have no diffioulbet 
to npprehend oil tho mnrmnnng will como from that 
Oriental interest which wo have artifiaal ■mean* called 
into being and nurtod info ftrcngfli. 

There i* yet another fact, which is alone sufficient to provo 
that tho feeling of the natire public, when left to itself Is 
not such as the suppoTtei* of tho old ayitem Topresout it to 
bt The Comnuttco have thought fit to lay out abovo a lao 
of rupees in printing Arabic and Sansent boolcs, Thewo 
books 6nd no purehaseri It is viny mrely that a singlo 
copy I* disposed ol Twenty thieo thonsand volume*, most 
of them fohos and quartos, fill tho hbrancs, or rather tho 
lumber rooms of thi* body The Conmntteo contnvo to get 
nd of some portion of their vast stock of Omental htoratnro 
by giving books away But they cannot giro so fort a* they 
pnnt About twenty thousand rupee* a year nro spent in 
adding fresh moMc* of waste paper to a board whwh, I 
should think is already tuffiacntly ample Ihinng the last 
three year*, about »iilv thousand rupees have boon erponded 
In this manner The *ile of Arabic and Bansent book* 
during those three rears ha* not yielded quite ono thousand 
rope.'i In the meantlmo the School Book Sodoty is selling 
tevra or eight thousand English volumes every vonr and not 
only paji the cxprn«c» of printing but reohres a profit of 
twenty per omt on lU outUv 

Th fart that tho Hindoo bw is to be learned clucOj from 
Sanscrit IkjoV.* and tho ilohoaodan bw from Arabic book* 
has b-vn much insisted on. but seem* not to bear at all cm 
the qu “Sti n, IN c ar«. cominand<*il by Parbament to ascer 
UiD anl digest the Uw* of India. Tho assistance of a Law 
C tacit Stic lias I a gircn to us for that purpose A* *oon 
as th o-*.! IS in>mu1gite<l th Sliaster* and the Kedara 
Will I ns^-lMs t > a ^looDSiff or Sadder Amcen, I hoiio an 1 
trust that \ for** the hiyt who arv now cntenni, at ths 
iladnuLta an 1 the Sonteni Coll g** have coajlcUd thrir 
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studies, tins great woik will be finisbed It would be mani- 
festly absurd to educate the iismg geneiation with a view to 
a state of things which we mean to alter befoie they leach 
manhood 

But there is yet another argument which seems even more 
untenable It is said that the Sanscnt and Arabic aie the 
languages m which the sacred books of a hundred milhons 
of people are written, and that they are, on that account, 
entitled to pecuhar encomagement ALSSuredly it is the 
duly of the British Q-ovemment m India to be not only 
tolerant, but neutial on all lebgious questions But to 
encourage the study of a hterature admitted to be of small 
mtrmsic value, only because that hteiatuie mculcates the 
most serious errors on the most important subjects, is a 
course hardly reconcilable with reason, with morality, or 
even with that very neutrahly which ought, as we aU agree, 
to be sacredly preserved It is confessed that a language is 
barren of useful knowledge We are to teach it because it 
18 fruitful of monstrous superstitions We are to teach false 
History, false Astronomy, false Medicme, because we find 
them m company with a false rehgion We abstam, and I 
trust shall always abstam, from givmg any pubhc encourage- 
ment to those who are engaged m the work of convertmg 
natives to Christianity And while we act thus, can we 
veasonably and decently bribe men out of the revenues of 
the State to waste their youth m leainmg how they are to 
purify themselves after touchmg an ass, or what text of the 
Vedas they are to repeat to expiate the crime of killmg a 
goat ? It IS taken for granted by the advocates of Oriental 
leammg that no native of this country can possibly attam 
more than a mere smattenng of Enghsh They do not 
attempt to prove this , but they perpetually msmuate it 
They designate the education which their opponents recom- 
mend as a mere spelhng-book education They assume it as 
undemable that the question is between a profound know- 
ledge of Hmdoo and Arabian hterature and science on the 
one side, and a superficial knowledge of the nidiments of 
English on the other This is not merely an assumption, 
but an assumption contrary to all reason and experience 
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■Wc knoir that fomgnon of oil naboiiB do leant crar languago 
nffiocntlf to hare acceei to all tho mort abftraso tnoxledgo 
■which it contami inffiaciitlyfo rolwh ctoq the jnoro dchcato 
gracci of our moat idwnmtio imton 
There are m thii Tory town natiTe* who are qmto compo- 
toat to diacuM political or «acntifio quo«tiotL* -with fluency 
and preaiion m tho Enghah language. I hare heard the 
Tcry question on which I am now writing discuCTcd by natiro 
gentlemen mth a UberahtT and an mtoUigcnco which wonld 
do credit to any member of the CommHtco of Public Instruc- 
tion. Indeed, it u unuiual to find, ernn in tho litetoTT 
circles of the Continent, any foreigner who can express bun 
•elf m Engbsh with so much facibty and corroctness ti* wo 
find in monT Hindoos Kobody I mpposo wilJ contend 
that Engbih la to difficult to a Hindoo as Greek to on 
Englishman. Tct on inteUigont Engbsh Tuulh m a much 
ftoallcr number of years than our unfortunate puplli pass at 
tho Sanscrit CoUc^ becomes able to read, to enjoy and 
CTcn to imitate not unhappfly tho eomposiUoui of tho best 
Grech onthors. 

than halt tho time which enables on English youth 
to read HerodotuB and Sophocles, ought to enable a Hindoo 
(o read Hume and iliUon. 

To sum up what I linro said I think it clear that wo are not 
fetterial br the Act of Parhanient of 1813 ; that wo are not 
fettered l»y onr plc*lg» oiprest<'d or implied that wo arc free 
to employ our fundi tti wo chooso that wo ought to cmj*V>y 
them in tf^hio^ what is IjcbI worth knowing; that Engbih 
w I It r w rth knowing than Sdnsent or Arable; that the 
natiTfi atv d'iirom to l»o taught English and an. not de- 
siroui to U laughl banscnl or Arabic ; that neither ni the 
langtut^'iof Uw noro-itho languagtiof txbgion hare the 
fiinv-nt onl \ralnc anr fn*cuUar claim to our imgagcment ; 
that it n po il Ir* to nukf* natitei of thii rouatrr tJioruughly 
I Dgli h tchoUr* onl that to thii ind our efforts ou^bt 
to dintu 1 

In OB j >fnt I fullr ngn'o with the g. ntl men to wtH>*e 
pm nl Ti-wi I sm oj I with thnn tlut U i« 

Imj Miili’ for UJ with our limit nl mi-aa* to »ttmj t to 
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educate the body o£ the people We must at present do our 
best to form a class who may be mterpreters between us and 
the milhons whom we gOYem — a class of persons, Indian m 
blood and colour, but Enghsh m taste, in opuuons, in morals, 
and m intellect To that class we may leave it to lefine the 
vernacular dialects of the country, to ennch those dialects 
with terms of science bon owed from the Western nomencla- 
ture, and to render them by degrees fit vehicles for convey- 
ing knowledge to the great mass of the population 

I would stnctly respect all enstmg mterests I would 
deal even generously with all mdividuals who have had fair 
reason to expect a pecumaiy piovision But I would strike 
at the root of the bad system which has hitherto been 
fostered by us I would at once stop the prmtmg of Arabic 
and Sanscnt books, I would abohsh the Madrassa and the 
Sanscnt College at Calcutta Benares is the great seat of 
Brahmamcal learmng , Delhi, of Arabic learning If we 
retam the Sanscnt College at Benares, and the Mahomedan 
College at Delhi, we do enough, and much more than enough, 
m my opmion, for the Eastern languages If the Benares 
and Delhi colleges should be retamed, I would at least re- 
commend that no stipends shall be given to any students 
who may heieafter repair thithei, but that the people shall 
be left to make their own choice between the nval systems 
of education without bemg bnbed by us to learn what they 
have no desue to know The funds which would thus be 
placed at our disposal would enable us to give larger 
encouragement to the Hindoo College at Calcutta, and to 
estabhsh m the prmcipal cities throughout the Presidencies 
of Port Wilham and Agra schools m which the Enghsh 
language might be well and thoroughly taught 

If the decision of his Lordship m Council should be such 
as I anticipate, I shall enter on the performance of my duties 
with the greatest zeal and alacrity If, on the other hand, 
it be the opmion of the Q-ovemment that the present system 
ought to lemam unchanged, I beg that I may be permitted 
to retire fiom the chair of the Committee I feel that I 
could not be of the smallest use there — I feel, also, that I 
should be lendmg my countenance to what I firmly beheve 
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to 1)0 a mere deltmon I bclicvo that the present srttem 
tends not to necelernto tlie progress of truth but to delay 
the natural death of expiring erroTs. I conceive that sro 
havo at present no right to tho respectable namo of a Board 
of Pubho Instruction, We are a Board for wasting pubhc 
money for printing boohs which are of less value than tho 
paper on which they are printed was while it was blank 
for giving artificial cnconragement to absnrd liistorv absurd 
metapUvfics absurd physics, absurd theology for raising 
up a breed of scholars who find their scholarship an 
encumbmneo and a blemish, who hre on tho pubhc whDo 
they are reciiving their education, and whoso education is 
so utterly ustleia to them that when thev have received It 
thev must cither starve or live on tho pubhc all the rest of 
their hves. Entertaining these opinions, I am naturally 
dr*5irou« to decline all share m tho rcsponiibihty of a body 
which unless it alters its whole mode of proceeding I mnst 
consider not merely os useless, but as posiUtcly noxious. 


Thm to the extreme BalutacUon of the model Governor 
Qen^^^l Lord lUiam Iknlinck, tho English section In tho 
Commutoe ivcciveHl a dehneo of their Views which in force 
and cl'ganct no other writer of tho time could havo con 
cciv >d or i»i,nncd, U was a clear ca>o of EcUismi first 
an! the n*st nowhere t And this leads to tho remark that 
aft r liaving rntialy conclude-d our BkctUi, with its rather 
nnm runs occe’^Hones to ensuru coinj h tene*i»s, and liaving 
r«.i 1 -d < nt till Great MmuU m full it suddenly struck the 
1 Tit wnt r that it would U will and j roj>er to se. wliat 
bir O O Tnv Ivan had to say on tht sulject of tb 
Minut ^ " in his mM mt n'sting an I adnuwl le ” Life and 
Ir tt M < f I,ord ^facaulav • B» fore intrenluriog his ri'adcrs 
t } ih Grxat Mmutf "t Sir Oeorp savs wliat n I von I all 

tj V « w tk« n {It n n. F rU( n (hlfliTrT«bis lun, *• 
n I • Lai » 1 „ 

1 *1 M r t»> !••**, f Ue 1b ly Uc t tra*t4 

f -» Uu I ^ ^ ! U 
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question, that “ it is fortunate foi India that a man with the 
tastes, and the trainmg, of Macaulay came to her shores as 
one vested with authority, and that he came at the moment 
when he did , for that moment was the very turning pomt 
of her mteUectual pi ogress ” The distmgmshed uncle him- 
seh could not have expressed this fact m more elegant 
language Of the Mmutes, the author of the hiography 
writes m a note, that “ the extracts are taken from a volume 
of Macaulay’s Minutes, ‘ now first collected fiom Records m 
the Department of Puhhc Instruction, by H Woodrow, 
Esq , M A , Inspector of Schools at Calcutta, and formerly 
Eellow of Cams College, Cambridge We are also in- 
formed that “ the collection was published m India ” But 
there is nothing about the magazme pubhcation m Bondon 
of the Q-reat Minute, already attributed to the learned and 
versatile “ Mr Q- 0 Trevelyan ” 

(For a few extracts from “Unpublished Mmutes,” see 
Appendix ViU 
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BRIEF NOTICES OF DISTINGUISHED ANGLO- 

INDIANS. 

‘ ‘ Sans penr et sans rcproche.” 


SIR FBEDEEICK HAL LIDAY , K C.B 

The first wortliy subject of our “ Brief Notices ” being an 
octogenarian, at tbe end of another year, naturally leads 
to a reflection on tbe wonderful vital powers displayed by 
Engbsb civibans and pobticians, as well as by those who 
have had a purely Anglo-Indian career, during the second 
quarter and the latter half of the nineteenth century 
liongfellow, as we all hnow, begins his famous “ Psalm *’ by 
causmg “ the young man ” to deny “ that life is but an 
empty dream,” But one is almost tempted to think that 
were the sweet Psalmist of Israel to appeal among us just 
now, some surprise might be occasioned by meetmg so many 
men, who have played theu parts well m life’s wide theatre, 
of whom it can hardly be affirmed, at or near, oi past eighty, 
m physical as well as in mteUectual activity, that their days 
are those of “ labour and sorrow ” It is much the same 
with m i lit ary men, of whom a goodly array of octogenarians 
have hved, and are still hvmg, m our tune In both Services 
it 18 easy to call at once to mmd three of the past and one of 
the hvmg among Anglo-Indians — distmguished men such as 
Sir Eobert Hamilton (Central -India*), Sir Q-eorge Pollock 

* Sir Eobert North Collie Hamilton, K C B , died on May 30, 1887, at 
AToncliffe, Stratford-on-ATon, in the eighty-sixth year of his age, having 
held eeveral high offices in India He was also eminently useful at home, 
and was succeeded by his oldest eon, Major Fredenck Harding Hamilton, of 
Baraset, Stratford on-Avon 
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(Afghamitan) Bir Eobert Hn*soy Yl-mn (lladrai Amy 
and Turkish Contmgont) nnd Bit George Clerk (Bomhaj’) 
■whi^ are tanuhar names nasociatod even ■with some half 
dozen year* post the vencrablo age of eighty 
k Thu remarkable ru n/r in the opinion of some thinker* 
loses much of its signiflcanco when placed beside Trhat the 
poet style* the godhko and undying mtellect of roungcr 
men ; but it is quito natural, in many case* to give it a fair 
share of our admiration, esi>ccially after much good work 
done by those who have found lafe real and euracft and 
who do not like to think of porting with it, oren m the sun 
set except in the fpinl of somo exquisite lines, much 
admired by Wordsworth and Bogcra, wntten by tho well 
known, accompluhed Mr*. Barbauld, when sho ■was very 
old — 

li/el T»*T» Vtf* Iccg 

Tbmfh plemat sad dndf vnUher 

TU hstd t« {Vi vbta frirods sn dor 
rvrfas]* tviH eoft s diik strsr] . 

Then tt«si t«s7 {i « liUM Timbt, \ 

CWjn tIuM on Uiae ^ 

£>7 set Qood Iml ta mao ciUu 

lUd iM Good WomJsg." - 

From the excellent Record of Scmcc* fm tho India 
Office) already quoted wc extract tbo follo'wing summary— 
wtU j loosed to think that tho laculcnnnl Governor of Bengal 
m 1857 u stiU well and hrartv at tho end of 1887 • — “ Ap- 
l«ouitcdtotho Brngal Cml Sorvjco m 1821 arrived In India, 

bth June 182u; scncdin Bcngala* Asmlant totbo Apxutin 
the Eaugur Division and As ivtant Registrar of tbo Suddtr 
CxiUrt Joint hlapitrato and Dx-pulv Collector m llundcl 
ouud, and otterwards in Jxoaeolly and liullooah 1831-So; 
ilain tmto and Collector of the /illab Court at Djctu RcIk 
naiy lKk>{ ifagutrateXColI -ctor and Ball Agmt Cuttack 
I I ruarv 163d j S'XTi.ttuV to thr SiidJi r Hoard of B wenur 
nl 18 W* ; R'cnHaiy toNh^ Oovi rum ut of Ik ngal Judi 
ri^laol IhTcnoc D-TartraNuU Mav 1839 Meml r i f ibo 
Git ral Comcultco of ]»ablic Jnstrurtjon Jim IttWj 
Jauuir fv-civiirT irt tUm India, Beimoe 
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isn 

Judicial and Lcgiblalivo Dopai (incuts, an addition to Ins 
otlicr duties, March, 1810 to 18-13 , Secietaij to the Govciu- 
luent of India, Home Do]'>nitniont, 1810 , IMomher of Govei- 
nor-General’s Council, Dcccmbci, 1853, Lieutenant-Govei- 
nor of Bengal, 1st Mav, 185'1, ictiicd in 1859, Member of 
Council of Sccretai V of State foi India, 30th September, 1868 

In the India List for January, 1887, the famihar name of 
Sir Frederick Halliday ceases to appeal on the first page 

Alter these few remarks, wo proceed to lecord that, at 
the end of 1886, it became of importance to notice, m a 
popular Anglo-Indian journal, m something hke the follow- 
ing plam, straightforward luannci, the retirement of Sii 
Frederick HaUiday, the icason assigned bemg the veiy 
natural one of eighty years of age — 

IVe are informed that Sir Fiedcnck J HaUiday, K C B , 
mtends at the close of the yeai to retire from the Council of 
the Secretary of State foi India Thus another old famihar 
name will be removed fiom the distinguished circle of able 
and experienced Anglo-Indians by whose advice the pohey 
0 the Secretary of State is moulded in no small degree 
Sir Frederick Halhday’s long and valuable services hardly 
need to be recapitulated Enteimg the Bengal Civil Service 
so fai back as 1824, he became an annuitant of the Civil 
Fund m 1859, having served with distmction through some 
of the most stormy times of Anglo-Indian history In the 
day of severest trial he occupied the cntical post of Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal * He was created a Civd E C B 
for his varied services to the State, m May 1860, and for a 
long period he has been constantly at work m the India 
Office Many good wishes will accompany the veteran 
admmistrator mto his retirement As Sn George Pollock 
was a fine type of the old mihtaiy Anglo-Indian, Su Frede- 
rick James Halhday, still enjoying a vigoious old age, may 
be taken as a worthy repiesentative of the higher class of 
Indian civihans 

* Dimng his tenure of office. Sir Fredenok being an excellent musician 
h rare performer on the violoncello — ^Belvidere was celebrated for its concerts, 
— the Lieutenant-Qovemor thus doing good to society while ably serving the 
State 
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SIR WAITER ELLIOT KLC^X, LLJ)^ FJaE, 

The death of thi* djiUngmihcd Jltdrai dTiImn tooV place 
atWoUelee hit »eat at Roiburghihirc on March 1 1887 m 
his eightr fifth Sir Walter EHiot ttus one of tho dis- 

tmgniihed anl serraDts nader tho Hgime of the old East 
India Company hariiig receired an appointment to the 
Madras Presidency m 1818 and held tnnoui office* in tho 
Rerenuo and Pohtical Departments till 1836 In 1838 ho 
became a member of the Madras Board of Eercnne Secretary 
to Got mment m 1841 and Member of the Connal m 1854 
In l&o8 ^hen tho government of Indm iros ostumed by the 
Crorm, he was acting Goromor of Madras and retired from 
the Madras Civil Semec in 18C0 In 18GC ho was nomin- 
ated a Knight Commander of tho Order of tho Star of 
India, m recognition of hi* long official terrice*. On hU 
return to England ho pnbluhcd ranou* paper* m icwnUfic 
journals on tho antiquities and natural history of Isdm, and 
was elected a fellow of tho Royal Soaety Sir Walter Elliot 
mamed, m 183^ Mana Dorothea, eldest daughter of Sir 
Dand Hunter Blair the third baronet, of Blairquhan, in 
ATrslure 8mco'l8C2 had been a magistrate for Rox 
Imrgb'bire Sir Walter* was indeed ono of tho old 
tinuhar faces " of iladras 


OnXIHLU SIR JA3n:S ALEVA^'DER. ko d. 

Rnt mng the Bmgal ArtiU rr m 1820 tliu rch nm Vnglo- 
In lua has Jal a long oihI distinguished career The 
r lUl t f hii war * Tvin,** is not a long one I ut they cotct a 
Ta»t d'*al ■){ imj" Tiiant ground — - 
bir Jam n \1 xanl r s^nrtd at tlie^i-p anl caj tun of 
Bl nrtj re (medal »hh rU**] ) o mmandM tbv 

rr In \f^hsni»lan mtajaign <l 1812 undifSir 

Ctet rv" IuTl>*r^E luliui^ the forcing tf the KhrUflx'^ 
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action of Tcrocn, and re-ca]iinro of Caliool (Brevet of l^Injor 
and modal) , Gnnlun cainjiaicrn, inihuling liattlc of Slalia- 
raipore *29th DeoemluT, 1813 (Bre\o{ of Bicut -Colonel, and 
I'ronze star), Sutlej canipuim of ISJ")— 10, including tlic 
aftair of Buddnval, and battles of Alnval and Sobraon 
(medal and clasp, and C B ) Apjmmtod a Militarr Kuiglit 
Commander of the Bith. 20tb of IMaj. 1871 , and attained 
the rank of General in 1872 Sir Janies Alexander retired 
in 1877, and apjieirs as a retired ofTicer in the India List 
for 1887 

Amontr distinguished I? oval (formorlv Lidian) Artillery 
General Oflicers, vho retired under the Bo}al "Warrants of 
August 1877, Ma} 1878, and June 1881, appear also (1877) 
Sir G Balfour (^ladras), Iv C B , J Abbott, C B , and Sir F 
Turner,)! C B (Bengal), and of later dates, among the retired 
and “Unemployed” Generals, such distinguished names as 
Sir H E L Thuillior, C S I (Bengal), Sir A B KembaU, 
K C B , K C S I (Bombay), Sir W Olphcrts, E C B , Y C 
(Bengal), and E Cadell, C B (Madras) 


GENEEAL GEOEGE CAMPBELL, C B 

General George Campbell, C B , late of the Bengal Horse 
Artillery, died on Tuesday, 2nd August, 1887, at his resi- 
dence m Byng Place, Gordon Square, m his 79th year 
Entenng the Army in 1823, he served in the Burmese War of 
1825—26, including the siege of Donabew, and the actions of 
Prome, Maloon, and Pagammeiv He obtained a heutenancy 
in 1826, ivas promoted to captain m 1838, and m 1843 took 
part m the Givahor campaign and the battle of Punmar For 
this service he obtamed the Brevet rank of Ma3or He ivas 
engaged m the Sutlej campaign, includmg the battles of Fe- 
rozeshah and Sobraon, commanded the Artillery Division at 
Lahore durmg the Punjab campaign of 1848-49, and served 
through the Indian Mutmy m 1857-58 He became major- 
general m 1858, heutenant-general m 1868, and full general 
in 1875 Truly, a varied and distmgmshed career 
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OENERAIi JOniT COLPOYS HATJGHTON 03X 
(x HOto or Tire rasr Aroiuir 
Few now Uving took in the fuH ngmilcanco of the 
announcoment thnt Lieutenant General John Colpoyi 
Ilanghton, C 8X, died on tho J7th Septemlxir • but wo 
cannot pass oTcr m iilence tho departnro from among ni of 
ono wbo had hu •emcea been performed now would haro 
filled tho popen with hit aduoremontfl and been handsomdj 
rewarded. General Houghton • Mmee* were performed m 
dajB when there were no epcoal correspondent! and no tele- 
graph to India. Men qnirtlj and noblj did their duty and 
died, or if they furriTod, were not sought out with fercruh 
haste to rccciTO well-earned Towards and so it is that os 
brare and noble-mmdcd an officer os crer bred goes to his 
graro after performing eminent tcrnccs m a past generation 
With nothing moro than a modest 0.8 L 
Tho cTcnts of his early enroer and his remarkable dtfmeo 
of Charakar are well known among xaHitary Anglo-Indians. 
After his return from Afghanistan, General Hanghton held 
many important appointments. Among others, those of 
Sapfnnlrndeut of the Andaman Islands and Commissioner 
of Assam, and afterwards of Cooch Dehar in all of which 
be disUnpuisbed himself l»y great abihty firmness and Jus 
tic» cotnbiDod srith a high mmdod gentleness which won the 
hearts <I alb natiro and European One of thov who 
smed and*T him records how years after Oentml Haughty d 
I ft A«um, in j«a^nng through tho prormco ho heard natires 
talbiDg with jl-asun. and nwcrinco of tho Ilfith Katta 
Saliih" a< he was call nl from the loss of his hand In th« 
mi-bbimnng iroiinct of Cooch Jbhar he did riivU tit 
With and m I'-an-J hiitis<If to alb and during thi Oarrow 
raraj-ai,m his military tal»*nt eiubhd him to gitc raluaP'' 
a Itia 
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lecogmzed is saying "what may be said of many an old 
officer who hved and fought m the times when duty and 
not decoration was the order of the day , his life was a great 
example to those around him, and it may be said of him, 
m a wide sense, that he was “ sans peur et sans ? ^ oche ” 
This IS surely a pleasant retrospect of the career of a distm- 
guished Anglo-Indian 


G-EhTEEAIi H LAWEEECE— COLONEL WILLIAM 

PRICE 

(the oldest east INDIA COMPANY’S OETTCEE8 ) 

General H Lawrence — One of the oldest, if not mdeed 
the oldest, of the old East India Company’s officers died 
on Nov 23, 1887, at his residence, Camden Gardens, Chisel- 
hurst Road, Richmond Hill, m the person of General Henry 
Lawrence, who had reached the age of mnety-seven Enter- 
mg the East India Company’s service at an early age, he served 
on board the Astell, East Ladiaman, m command of two guns 
on her quarter-dect m a severe action fought m the Mozam- 
bique Channel, m 1810, between his own vessel and two 
other Indiamen and three Erench vessels — two frigates and 
a corvette — and subsequentlj received a commission m the 
19th Bengal Native Infantry Promoted to a heutenancy m 
1814, he took part m the operations against and the attack 
on the Portress of Malown m the Nepaul War of 1814-15, 
for his services m which he received the medal with clasp, 
and from 1817 till 1819 served with the Reserve of the 
Grand Army durmg the Mahratta campaign Transferred 
to the 67th Bengal Native Infantry m 1823, he received the 
brevet rank of captam m 1826, and m 1835 took part m the 
operations against the Coles tribes, and m the two foUow- 
mg years was m command of a brigade of all arms employed 
against the same tribes He became general m 1874, and 
was placed on the retired hst m 1877 — “ J C C S ” writes 
from Richmond m reference to the death of General Law- 


o 
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rcnco — 1. ohnttiitanduig his great age General Lawrenco 
■?ras not the oldest of the old East India CJompanv s officers 
inasmuch as there still lire* (at a distance of a quarter of a 
in3e from this late officer’s residence) Li eaten ant Colonel 
■William Price ■whoso first commission ■was dated 1803, and 
who IS now m his hundredth year (Nov 1887)* [Evontually 
the London jonmali annoonced the death otEgerton House 
Eichmond Surrey of Lieutenant Colonel ‘WiUiam Price lat*. 
Bengal Armr in his hnndredth year ] 


COKDUOTOB JAilES 

Pnov a General to a Conductor of Ordnance must seem a 
vast step in the moieh of these Bnet Notices’* but 
knowing the true mlae of many such ■warrant officers, and 
haring had charge of them while tho Indian ilfltuiT was at 
lU height, and at other times U cannot be wrong lv>foro 
Icnnng tho olden time to notice what in the journal of one 
of the liost wntors and ablest cdllcn of tho dar is strlcd— 
Ajr \ciED Ptsworen. — ifr James an old jvnsloner who 
had long reaidcd lu Bangalon. died on "March 3 A local 
paper in the course of a notico of the deccaK^l s cam r says 
that 3lr James was bom on rKMi. ]0 173J and wo? there- 
fore in his ninetT Gfth year He •went out to Indm in tho 
ywr the Icttl «C Waterloo was fought— - tit. 1815 hatiDg 
then 1 tm a sol lier—one of the old 2Jnd Light Dragoons — 
fur four Tears he hanng enlisted in 1811 The GJod wan 
then quartered in Bacgalorc and Mr James amTiNl In a 
draft of teernits. On the ntnm of lhe2Jnd t-iPnglaol 
3Ir Jam nt lunleori*'! Into the rvb wing ngimont the 13th 
Light Dram ns now the nUi llnsnars Shortlr nft Twardn 
hen^anajj int 1 1 1 the Onlnann iVjariimnt inwliiThhi 
t the rank of Cm In t r II iu rrnl in th Mahratla 

Bar an 1 was pre*. nt at Owni rinlRl7 In Ih ml r 
of tl at t -ar lie p-slCTie^l t!i militarr s^TTirr an I wi* 
•J I inU M T t'lr f n I n L \ lam 0 Tt'm‘>r (f JlivJras t» 
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1)6 Postmaster of Bangalore Mr James lemained. in the 
Postal Department tmtil 1865, when he retiied on pension, at 
the age of seventy-two, and with a total service of fifty-four 
yeais On the reorganization of the Postal De 2 iartment, Mi 
James was appointed Inspecting Postmastei of the Bangalore 
Division On two occasions he acted as Presidency Post- 
master He and his family became well known and respected 
throughout all Mysore For yeais his family owned the 
Bangalore Herald newspaper, which, after a long and bnl- 
bant career, became mcorporated with the Bangaloi e Specta- 
toi For several years past Mi James had been confined to 
his house by feebleness of age, but last Christmas Day he 
attended Divme service m St Andrew’s Erik It is stated 
that from the time Mr James first arrived m India — m 1815 
— down to his death he never left the country A contm- 
uous residence of seventy-two years, fifty-four bemg spent 
on duty, does not speak badly for the climate * 


LIEUT -G-EHERAL RICHARD STRACHEY, R E 

In our First Seriesf we remarked that the brothers Strachey 
aie great names, and have served India well The services 
of the elder brother aie thus simply recorded — Strachey, 
Richard, Lieutenant-General, R E (Bengal), C S I , F R S , 
2nd Lieutenant, Bengal Eugmeers, June, 1836 , was em- 
ployed on irrigation works m the H W Provmces from 
1840, and appomted Executive Engmeer, Ganges Canal, July, 
1843 , Under -Secretary to Government of India, Pubhc 
"Works Department, 1867 , Secretary to Government, Cen- 
tral Provmces, 1857 , Consultmg Engmeer, Railway Depart- 
ment, Sept , 1858 , Secretary to Government of India, 
Pubhc Works Department, 1862 , Inspector-Genei-al of 
Irngation, and Chief Engmeer, 1st Class, Dec , 1866 , 
Additional Member of Governor-General’s Council, 1869 , 

* Homcicaid Mail, April 4, 1887 On Alarcli 4, another man named 
James, a pensioned Conductor, died, aged ninetj two, at Bangalore 
+ Page 186 — “ Sketch of Sir Henry Rawlinson, K C B ” 

o 2 
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IntpcctiDg Engineer of Madunerj- and Storct for State 
EaHwaj^ India Office 1871 ; Memlier of Conned of India 
1875 Spcml Tyn^ in India, 1878 Officmtmg Financial 
Member of Council of QoTcroor-Gcnend, 1870 1 Officiating 
Member of Council of GoTcmor-Genernl 1880 j President 
of tlio Famine CommiOTOn 1680 reappomted Member of 
Conned of India, 1880 — Tbia ought to giro tbo Bntub 
pubbe Bomo idea of an Engmeer officcr'i uiioful and Turied 
career m India of the taentifle arm •tflloiaociatcdm England 
■with «nch great namea a* Poaley and Bnrgoyne the tiudy 
of Vauban and Carnot, or blowing up and tapping and 
mining opcratioiuu About the middle of 1887 Sir Bicbard 
Strachoy mia appointed to tbo highly -dutinguiibod acientifio 
port of Preiidput of the Royal Geographical Socoty thortly 
after which wo read* ' — 

The appointment of Ocncial Richard Strachoy E>E-, to be 
Prciidcnt of the Royal Geographical Soaoty m London, 
•an the must be recognized, in *0100 toeasure 

os a compUment to the Indian Scmccf It mar be that 
General Strachey during tbo tnno that ho iraa employed m 
tbo Pablic IVorki Department m Indm waanoitbor concilia 
lory nor popular But that i« a long time ago now In tho 
mug harbour which ho hai found for himaclf in tho Council 
of India although bo itiU clmgtto lomo of bU old crotchets 
much of his former oirpcnty baa been tmoothed down. If 
he Wishes for controTenrr ho can find it from day to dar in 
the OoTtmmful Meteorological Office of which hois tbf^ 
chief It IS a Ua^ y incident, in connection with his nomina 
tion as President that It should haro dcrolred ujion him to 
present th Founder s Medal to Colontl lloldich ILF, for 
ills scrrio's to geograihy la connection with tho furresa of 
AT^haniitan. 
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SIE JOKN" STEACHET, G C S I 

This distuiguislied Bengal civilian’s services are thus le- 
corded — Strachej, Sir J ohn, G C S 1 , 0 I E , late Bengal 
0 S Appointed to the Bengal Civil Service fom Hailejhuiy 
College in 1842, served in the HW Provinces in the 
grades of Assistant Commissioner and Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector , Semoi Assistant, Kumaon, 1848 , Magistrate 
and Collector, Moradahad, 1854 , Officiating Commissioner 
of Kumaon, 1861 , President of Commission to inquire mto 
Cholera Epidemic of 1861 , Judicial Commissioner, Central 
Provinces, 1862 , President of the Samtary Commission vath 
Government of India, 1864, Chief Commissioner, Oudh, 1866 , 
Member of Governor-General’s Council, 7th March, 1868 , 
Actmg Viceroy and Governor-General, on death of Earl of 
Mayo, 1872 , Lieutenant-Governor, K W Provinces, 1874 , 
retired from the Civil Service, 1876, Pmancial Member of 
the Governor-General’s Council, 23rd Dec , 1876 to 1880 , 
left India, Dec , 1880 , Member of Council of Secretary of 
State for India, 1885 , jomt author -with Lieutenant-General 
R Strachey of “ The Pmances and Pubhc Works of India,” 
1882 [The brothers are still Members of the Secretary of 
State’s Council ] 


SIE ALEXAITDEE J AEBDTHKOT, K C S L, C I E 

Towaeds the end of October, 1887, it vras announced that 
the Queen had been pleased to approve the appomtment of 
the above-named vrell-known Madras civihan to be a Member 
of the Council of India, on the expiration of the term of 
office of Sir Eobert Dalyell, K C I E , C S I Eeferrmg to 
the appomtment of Sir A Arbuthnot to the India Coimcil, 
the Times of India (Bombay) remarked 

Sir Alexandei Arbuthnot, K C S I , was for several years a 
member of the Coimcil of Fort St George He had previously 
had a varied experience m various posts m the Madras Civil 
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Semcc On first joining in Juno 1843 lio iras appointed 
Acting Asnstant to tho Collector of Ohin^optit and l)ccamo 
Aimtant to tho Pnneipol Collector and llagistrato of NcUoro 
m Fcbnmry IS-W In March of tho following year ho wo* 
entmitod with the duties of Head Awistnnt to tho Ecgiitrar to 
tho Court of Sadder and Poujdareo Adawlut m n littlo orer 
eighteen months — namely mOctoher 184d — howasOfBciating 
SccTLtaTT to tho College Board and Madras UmTersit}* In 
Jannarr 1848 ho was goretted Acting Head Assiftont to 
tho CoUwlnT of Cuddapah an office whidi ho filled for only 
n few months being entrusted with the duties of Acting 
Mfllayahm Translator to Ooremment m July of tho Bame 
rear and in March, 1849 ho was substantirely appointed 
to th latt r post. Two years Inter he was ordered to act ns 
SecrvtQrr to tho College and Unirersity Boards an office 
which be was subsequcntlT confirmed in- In IMorth, 18ii2 
ho again lircamo connected with tho Sudderond Foujdam 
Adawlut first in tho capacity of Acting Deputy Eogittrar 
and aftirwardi as Doputr Registrar and Acbng Registrar 
In July 18 m- 1 ho was remorod to a fresh sphoro as Member 
and ft^rotary of the Board ot Etanuners In March of tho 
succeedmg year ho was Director ot Pubhe Instruct ion--a 
post which he filled with ahilitv In 18fil he was cntrusteil 
with thr «luties of a Commissioner for tho UncoTi nanted 
Cinl S* mc< rianuuation and was Acting Chief Sv'Civtary 
t » OuT*-mtmit from Mar I I8C2 He was oketed a F How 
of th VniY r^ilT of Madras m the sarai month and was 
j rnm ( I (n t>r> Cliirf S'cntarr to OoTcmmHnt m th*. 

0 t I r f Unwind Ills mil function was that of ad 
AdJjti oil il ►tnl r of the Council of Fort SL Ocorgi the 
diiti nf whi h In cnl Ted U)K>ii in Noti ml>er 18'’ t Thrv 
yar< Ut r he was a M ml r of C mnciL Hu 

an< mtm nl th B-mlaTwnt r thoui,hl was liL It to l»* 
j >1 uUr in ^l3ilra< But w mat add dnuhllr < it wa* 
w 11 IT I in Calmlla when. Sir Vh jand'T lid » ra 
iii< ful w rh, anl t wh m as Cliancr-ll )r cf the Calmlta 

1 nit'-mtt all nt n liai nuule In c ur f-l I h » f Jfr 
!l art \\ vln tr atat 1 m imr f S r» -* he W tlte 

r < f a w»tL « 0 hir T1 m.vs 3luDn> tfj fjtn *ui 0 w m r 
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aucl Coimiv\'ul(,'i-m-Cln<'f of Sladni''. ^\)loso e\collciicc t^lo^v 
forlh the .uluui.iUon of <lml umn.illecl judge of men 

— Goorije Canning 

Sir AleMitulor Aibullinoj A\as ajijioinled n Knight Com- 
ni.unhr of the Star of Indiii on the ‘JMli of 1873 , and, 
on the date of the institution of the Ken Oidei (1st Jauuaij, 
1S78), an cx-opcw Companion of tlic Indian Einpiic 


SIR THOIVIAS DOUGLAS FORSYTU, KCSI, CB 
(latk dexoai^ c s ) 

Iv some lospccls, Sir Douglas Foisjth ma\ be considered 
as having been one of tlic most, remaikabic among oiu 
distinguished Anglo-Lidians , and it is to be logrcttcd that, 
from want of original mafciials, we haic been unable to give 
a fair sketch of his career In oui oiiginal pieface (March, 
1875) to the Fust Series wo have endeavoured to do Su 
Douglas brief justice, chiefly with icferenco to his famous 
visit to Yarkand five yeais before , and it was with regret 
that, at the end of 1886, ne leceived the announcement of 
his death at Eastbourne, on Decembei 17, aftei a very shoi*t 
and sudden illness Sir Douglas Forsyth, as he was gene- 
rally called, was, wrote the Times, one of those Anglo-Indians 
who, tinmed m a groat school, hovered during their careeis on 
the verge of greatness itself, and, if they did not quite attam 
the highest distmction, became associated at least with one or 
two important passages in the modem history of Bntish 
India “ Among these men of the second rank, second rathei 
in then ojiportunities than their abdities, Sii Douglas For- 
syth must be allowed a high place, and there weie one or 
two mcidents m his life that seemed to presage a more dis- 
tmguished future, because m them he evinced some of the 
best quahties of the Enghsh charactei That this statement 
may not seem to be made at random, we may at once specify 
his promptitude durmg the Mutmy in warning his ofBcial 
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Bupenor and the ■ngour ■with which he acted during the 
Koota outbrent when the promptitude of hia mcamie* 
prerented the ipread of a ecnotis roligicro* morement 

Sir Dongla* Forarth waa the younger »on — the older 
being ilr Wilham Fonyth Q C..— of the late Mr Thomaa 
Forarth, of Lircrpool and he was bom m 1827 He wat 
firtl odneated at Rnghy and then went through the usual 
coarse at llailoyhury beToro entering tho Hcngal Cinl 
Scrnce which ho did m 1848 He entered the iemeo nt an 
dating moment when tho final conquest of tho Ihinjab 
■was m progress, and on tho evo of tho formation of tho 
junior division of tho CirH Semeo which has now appro* 
pnated so much of tho fame and position that formerly 
belongiMl to the three PresidenciQs. At a vciy carlr stage 
of hui career he was scot to thu new pronnee tho orgaaita 
tion of which Lord Polhousio entrusted to tho rery ablest 
men at his dispotah and when tho ilntiny broVo out nine 
ysirs afb r his amral, ho wasactmgasPqintTCominiasioner 
in the Cu*SQtloj States — hu snpenor or tho full Com 
ml iioncr Uing ilr Georgo Bamos. Tbo principal dutr 
that doToWed niKm these officials was to prorido moans of 
transport for tho troofs ordered from the Fanjab to IXlhi 
1 at on Ihar tact and firmness also dopcndi^ to a great 
citrnt the Qtlitudo of tho protected S»th Slates, ilr lor 
•yth tooV a bold mitiative in colling uj»on tho JIahamjah of 
Puttula for o^sutanc^ and the appeal l»eing j rornptly 
JD led t » 1 T that loral chieftain awakened a re<j>onsiTe 
I hilntheothir Sikh chiefs of Jheend and Lahha IIis 
m''a*un*H for th»* d f nre of UrolalU win prompt and 
snffi i nt. He a polie* f>n> of Sikhs for the j urpo^ 

an 1 no 1 r th flm-djon of tbr- C<»mmMsioQer Jfr Gw rp 
Ikim H it was he who | mviled f »r the s«^nintT of the nti I 
fambmlalh tiKomaaluj t the sup* an 1 eajturi of 
I^lhL Th nq nlati nh gnined Innnu tite Mutinr fan I 
f >r hii k m-' < he n-r. ive,! the C II ) en<un 1 hl« raj 1 1 | r k 
m ti n until 1 1 t-jwe ^ dii eouiv f mmi* i m r of tlm 

V rr Imj rUnt b inrt <f LidImIU Hut in a till 

TV jtnj rtAnt td jn-i thin the mitvvcr''Tnent <f the Filh* 

h-i'l If t th fr nt an 1 that was « ur fulurv reliti at wi h 
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Jviissia Lonl ^Invo had 3iisi rcconcd the Ameer Slicio Ali 
in durlni at Umballn, and as iti\ns eonsideied desirable to 
bnii'^ the MOWS of the Indian Goionnnont. on tlic Coutial 
Asian question m a clear and nuinist.ikablc fonn befoic that 
of St Potoi ''bnri,'. Mi Fors}!!! was considoicd the most 
compotont person to be entinstcd with the icsponsible duty 
of Indian Eu^o> to the Kussian Court Tlioie can be no 
doubt he fulh justified tlie contidence thus leposed lu him, 
as he Obtablislicd the ^ or} basis of the aiiangement which, 
despite the rapid pi ogi css of Eussian arms in the intenal, 
Avas carried out 111 the agreement Iato jeais ago to dehnut 
the Afghan frontier bj a joint commission The main point 
which he then estalilislied was that Kussia consented to 
respect the terntoiy then m the jiossession of Sheie Ah, 
and it wnll bo found during the negotiations Anth Russia 
that Ave haA’c not advanced much beyond this stage at the 
present moment 

“ Lnmodiately after his return to India Mr Foisyth was 
enti listed Avith a second mission, inoio mterestmg m its 
surioundings if less impoitant in its consequences than his 
Tisit to St Petersburg The travels of Mi Shaw had in- 
troduced to us the littlc-knoAvn country of Chmese or 
Eastern Turkestan and its famous rulei, the Atahk Ghazi, 
or Takoob Beg An envoy from this potentate visited India, 
and Mr Forsyth was sent on a return mission to Tarkand 
Unfortunately, Takoob Beg was engaged m a distant eam- 
paign, and Mr Forsyth, whoso instmctions requned his 
return to India before the commeneement of Avmter, had to 
letum Avithout accomphshmg the mam object of his journey 
The only satisfactory result of the imssion was that he 
learnt somethmg definite about a State which at the tune 
was neither Russian nor Chmese Three yeais later Mr 
Forsyth was sent on a second mission to Kashgar, not 
merely that he might oomplete his observations of the eaiher 
date, but also that he nught acquire a piecise knowledge of 
what the future relations of Russia Avith this State would be, 
for at that moment Kashgar, not less than Khiva, stood 
under the menace of Russian mvasion At all events, he 
was successful m seemg the Atalik Ghazi on this occasion. 
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and he Tinted both Tortand and Kaihgar Hi* report on 
the miiiion forms a most nseful guide to the pohtics natural 
historr and phraical condition of Eaitem Turheston. For 
this mission ho was rewarded with the K.0 SX His diplo 
matic work did not end hen. for m 187i> he wtnt to Burma 
chiedr to obtain an explanation of tho King s reception of 
Lisitai, and to effect a settlement of tho Karenneo question 
This mission was denounced ns a Duluri and Sir Dongla* 
Forsvth came m for tomo unfncndlj criticism; hut Sir 
Douglas pnntcd for pnrato circulation a succinct and reollT 
unaniwerablc account of his conduct dunng his journey to 
Burma and of the proper execution of his mission- Shortly 
after this ho ntircd from tho stmcc and smeo his return 
to England he has taken a prominent and actvTO part as 
director of t ycral of the larger Indian railways Ho mamed 
In 18o<'> Vhei daughttr of the late ilr Thomas Plnmir of 
Canons Hiddl'us bj whom bo leayc* three daughters and 
the late Sir IIarT 7 Parkes mamed the younger daughter of 
tho same gintleman- If Sir Douglas Forsyths ehameter 
had to Is lumm 'd up m a tioo it would be occumto to air 
that be was a plain stmightHloaling truth trlUng English 
pr’ntl man who on critical occasionsoihibifod tho qualities of 
a h ro 

The i>l Jama $ Oa^lU nftmng to the statement in tlio 
alwre noliei that Sir Douglas established the Terr losn of 
the arrangiTn nt calm'd out id tin agri'cment to di limit the 
Afghan front: r br a ji int corarai sion said True But 
Sir IX u^Lis F rwTtU was movt juntlr indignant at th wiy 
la winrh that arraoi, m nt was ci»v^ited In a 1 Itir t > iM 
j ubli li 'll on Fit ItW ill wrot of Um mi^^u n t> St 
I* t r*l un, in ly»'*> — V ma[ was I rrwluci 1 and a line njs 
in lirat k rommt-m mg from Kli ja bal h t > tlm Oin^ arri ^ 
d'-v’rt in th dinvti u of harakh^ nth j rolall lujunUrr 
<f AfKhaniitan The t was f knkikh u ilaim ua an! 
I raj I *1 w rv dMtinctlr gnir 1 as wjthm kf^lian t rri 
I rr ” 

Th ( U wint, 1^ thel,tnrf t *S nil summnrr rbnu th 

r»i-» 1 f tht ill tingui 1 r,l Vii^l wlti ban t— He i rinl in 
th'- N I riTin-^ < aa I I unjab in lli grad ^ of \i*i Unt 
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Jlagistiaio and Collotlor. and ml Coimnissionor , 

Doln^l^-Con^lU'^‘?:oneI, Unilwlln, ]So7, Sociotarv to Clnof 
Connni‘j‘5ionci, Ondli, ]8oS, O/Hcmting Conimissiouor in 
Pun 3 .ib ISGO, CD for pofmccs in Mntnn , Coinnns‘^ionci 
of Lalioro, 18G3. and bnbscqnon{1> of Jnllundui, 1865, dc- 
putod on Special SIissiou toYnikand, 1870, Coinnnssioner 
of TJinballa, 1871, transferred to Oydli, 1872, Eino> on 
mission to Ivaslignr, 1873 , Iv C S 1 , 1871 , Additional Mcin- 
ber of Go\omor-Generars Connell, 1874, Euvo^ on Special 
Mission to Bnnnn, 1875; ictiicd 1878 

Of Sir Douglas EorsUli, and otlici Anglo-Indians possess- 
ing similar nainral aotniU, it nnn be triih said that lie had 
Tvhat gives our lues tlie sann/, which, accoiding to a famous 
vmlor, “ men sec and admii c, and by •winch "wo accompbsli 
our successes ” Such is ■well si) led “ the intrinsic lo} ous- 
ness of intuial activity ” Again, “ We live m the midst of 
inwaid shouts and cheers and hu/zamg, until we seem aU 
fortitude, and loam to disbelieve m the impossible We do 
various work, and ^ aricty alwa} s multijdies the amount of 
work, at least by ton Oui lesults arc visible, andjthe 
vision of them is a grand attraction Theie is nothmg dry 
about results ” We also read that results make a noise, 
and that noise is an endless battle-cry to an active spirit 
A fair numbei of such spirits have now been brought foi- 
ward, and a few more are yet to come m these vanous 
sketches 

About the nuddle of 1887, it was mterestmg to learn that 
Miss Forsyth, the daughter of Sir Douglas, had opened a 
techmeal training school foi women m Ebuiy Street ^^This 
institution — ^the first of its kmd — supplied a want which 
had long been felt, doing the benevolent lady aspnant to 
fair fame infinite ciedit Regarding the scheme, it was con- 
sidered one which deserved to succeed, and Mass Forsyth 
had all the quahties to make it do so Like her illustrious 
fathei, she appeared eminently practical, for she actually 
set herself the task — ^no very easy one — of “ developmg the 
practical side of woman’s nature ” 


* Dr Fater’s Spiintvxil Conferences, pp 362-63 
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And, toTTird* the end of tKo lame jear on adrcrhicmcnt 
appeared in tho London journals, to the foUoTnng effect • — 


Ct En IkKrotAS Fouttk 

A CTOBIOOEAPIIT and BKJtlNlSCE?CE 3 cf Sir 
DOUGLAS FORSrrO, K.aS,I C.B EilUd by 
tU UrvtL Fosrrtm.— Tb« mow Importimt 

Topla ta Um Work an Toddeata of tbo Indbi llntlaj 
— Diptocaatk Itlaba to Su P«t«nb«rc — Tht ?d 11 i 1 o 1 
aod G«*cn^Ueal Exwdhto&a to Ytikoad aod KatHgtr — 

A VUt to tko OcrUa ClUoa of tbo CLiam Dtoert — asd a 
UUtioa to iUadalay 

From this interesting work may now bo learned all that is 
required to bo known of tho acUm and acute Anglo-Indian 
trarcller and diplomatist 


EDWAUD FRAl^CIS HAJIIUSON C SX 

Uccc Indian Finance lays dalm to a disUngnuhod son. 

Hr ITamson was edneatod at Rugby under Dr Tait 
and passing through ITailcybury entered tho Bengal Ciril 
& mco m l&iO lie was soon employed in tho Financial 
D* partment In which ho touch distinguished himself 
Among other semces ho was mainly re^ponsiblo for the 
intrcxlurtion of the paper currency m India. In 18t>o at 
Itangoon ho reorganui'd tho Financial IXl>artmcnt of 
Bunnx Ho was President of tho Bank of Ikngal. and 
h 11 the sppomtmmt of Comptroller-Omeral of India for 
tw Itc y^r* In I8"8 he was lumt br the Knghih Oorrm 
ta nt 1 1 inquire into the state of the fmanr<*s of Turliy and 
net las ^ i'*i''l 1 nt of the Commi^sinn of Inqulrr Ho 

wai ma le a C.S,I in IF'52 and ri'Ceited from tho bulLan tlie 
Order of tho OicrunU (• •eond class) He was a Director 
‘ f set ml w 1! Loown Citr Com|mnlr< He ilir^l tm June 
at hn rrsi 1 nee Thoroler U|| r\orwcH>iL 
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SIR AUGUSTUS RIVERS THOMSON, KCSI, CIE 

Tins disiiuginshcd Auplo-Indinu, ■whose name of lalo 
years has beeu so much bofoio Ihe pubhc of India and 
England, has filled some of the highest posts in the Empiie, 
and was, according to the India Office Record, appointed 
from Haileybui^' College, June, 1850, arrived in India, 
2Sth December, 1850 , served in the Revenue and Judicial 
Departments, as Assistant Magistrate and Collector and 
Jomt Magistrate and Deputy-Collector , Junior Assistant to 
the Govemor-Generars Agent, South-West Frontier, Sep- 
tember, 1853 , Superintendent of Survey, January, 1859 , 
Officiatmg Junior Secretary, Board of Revenue, Apnl, 1859 , 
Officiatmg Jumor Secretaiy, Government of Bengal, July, 
1859; Magistrate and Collector (first grade), April, 1861 , 
Officiatmg Secretaiy, Board of Revenue, April, 1861 , Offi- 
ciatmg Collector of Customs, November, 1861, Civd and 
Sessions Judge, August, 1865 , Officiatmg Supermtendent 
and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs, February, 1868 , Offi- 
ciatmg Commissioner of Revenue and Circmt, Presidency 
Division, January, 1869 , Officiatmg Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal m the Revenue and General Departments, 
September, 1869, and m the Judicial and Pohtical Depart- 
ments, November, 1871 , Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, December, 1873, Chief Conunissioner of British 
Burma, 1st May, 1877 , Governor-General’s Council, 18th 
April, 1878, Lieutenant-Govemor of Bengal, 24th Apnl, 
1882 

March, 1887, is a month which ■will long be remembered 
by Sir A R Thompson, for it ■was durmg this month his 
rule m Bengal was rapidly dra^wmg -to a close, and on 
March 24th he was waited on by a number of influen'tial 
Mahomedan noblemen and gentlemen, who piesented the 
Lieutenant-Govemor of Bengal ■with an address, thanking 
him for his successful endeavours to improve Mahomedan 
education, and restore that commumty — one of such vast 
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importance — to tlw place Trhidi it slionld nerer hare lo«t,* 
Sir Angoatni *aid cmphabcallj that he hoped a nev era 
la KircL 18S ttmQCtmrt lodh. It mij Iw sill tliat (Ttater or Inttr 
entail ipjartBily toXlo. i>Uce »nJ on tb* In tbn Bori Volley 

Sirdin ond knJin* ^Icfi of tb« Z«b obi) Bori tr{l>en vtn poylnj 

tbtlr m^peot* lo tht »n of tb« Qoeen Emprt^ the Ihik« of Connaifbt 
tbo OoTcmof of Modru nil Ute Ceatrml ^nl^len Co^mitteo abott tbn mat 
Ut&e tnjl s tbot lw4 looil ComaUtecn ia that rrcsldtncy bad 5olae<I In tW« 
JnbOeo arldrm, and tkat iko nlebntiona of ike JebiUt In Bentkefn India 
vm a pod ezampk to tbe premad aa vnll u to ttm Oo trnment, and a 
proof tkat tba yaopl* vm ehut loyal and Jrrottd to tbelr forntlp Fir 
l/^l Qri£a ra to take a ytar'a fniio £k tkn teaponrlly abandoolos tko 
iDporUnt po^ of Onremor-OtaenTa Apnt at Indort kir J B. Lyall ns 
aooi to arri e at Lakora. an I at ooca taka orrr tha ckarp of tka pro Inen ] 
Otneml 8 t Bask Oonik, V C K O.B had nenteded to tk« ttmpomy 
cotnaamt af ika Lahore dlrltEo* on Geaetal Slarray a departart { a vtll 
k non and rry abla aad I'vatilSeOetirra) Ofieer IL F Ilaaneck, OLE. died 
liOlcstU e( Urrr ecBplaJat, aodnaderply TT^TTtted inBonbay vfaen ka 
na nWely knen aM kJHily reapeirted alii^ raHy In klartk Hb 
Tj-kUr 8 e k Bak d«r OX ** I lUJali of Jblad^ bad paa tko ny of alt 
fi*«k, atunded In bU last a aests by Bn. Bennett and X>eyK vbo, of 
(rnm nn ann tkat ik# UtWr of tb«lr Ulnirteca patient ns tka only 
ckUf prwnt «ltk tka Es 0 h (oeett tefon Delhi, aad nodered ilpal 
lenke iflji Blltk Frekej aad MW Cbuletto ElUly b>I bem appointed 
mpeetirdy first aa-1 aeeoed pbytWtajss of ikt Gama Ho*plta] for TConea aad 
CbilJm] the l(akan)ak llelkar na aboat to rUU Ea^Iaad probably 
a*ro«paEl*<i ty Ptr Lepel OriCB vbieb venU 1^ tba 6nt occailon ef ate 
of tk^ emter bUf 1 UlnR Bntbb abomi Inteltlnne* bid lota retti ed 
la IVrwtay tk t antkentk at* h 1 arrired froQj the 0 rernar of ITmt 
that tba OosMaof al T rk^tan kad etdmd IikanjUr Kbaa, ar\\k 1 0<H5 
CHa to taka llmt by iarprite an I tku Iba Ataetr ba-l onletcl lo 000 
nen t U mllari to rt afom tka Herat prrleon Fr WdlUa 
Ha Ur Ule B ftder af tk« Flail t nl Bepaitanii tJ tka lodun (lorrn 
Btat aal f cwm ly bl a!«lratl« Iwpnul Ourttm “ sris to Ir»i 
Tmlny f r rnilan 1 rn tirtl ) 1 1 a F Ik Conf rt •* n to U UU la 
Cd-3iu, alik a k» to rrvn -al work | F r B ta h»» lliii'kjo* Irlll 
Fb r' tJ 1 -n’ y » iJ to l« lit Ui^t eoltMj talll peeprUt-'r In lit 
t-i try loj ){ at I tbn0.^0h 1 t Ft, re'-stilrart lebrri* 
fVrh3 *llthttk rr» 1 r af rvfl H mlliFt) h I jlrtn ti«* t 
«arl Moc-mU I lit C 'a on FrtM. U n rTfarle-lly o« p*ny as 
a u ojV f E »,ia d pfitpi^ aalty tk r a t ty aaa aa-rt In i *a 
I t It W a la fr»t w I f «l t di I r « ) j | tten, aal 

I lU » rnf-v.* f KaUrflr 1 nil- In tV pt 
I a p w ant » n i -• f a y | n t r n-aly t »• u**— ta I 
a ry 1 r a -aa\ I ml a I al. a *vtV la lal a « t d»a la 

J. rV I 
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•was opening in tlie canse of Maliomedan progress and fitness 
for public service * 

On •fcbe veiy same day, m another quarter of the Empire, 
Su Charles Aitchison, the retuang Lientenant-C-ovemor of 
the Punjab, said to Europeans and htatiTes, who had 
gathered to present farewell addresses, that they were hvmg 
in a time of transition The old order was changmg and 
givmg place to the new It was a distmct sign of hfe and 
gio-wth that the direction which things imght take could not 
fail to be influenced by the -sriews of the educated native 
community Sir Charles had already alluded to the spread 
of education — ^which subject his Honour might have styled 
the Grand Master of Peace — and concluded his farewell 
address by saymg that he left the pro-vmce m profound 
peace, “ even on its remotest borders ” Thus did two nughty 
wielders of power in India, the one at Calcutta and the 
other at Lahore, gracefully adjust their mantles before 
yielding up their posts, durmg the holding of which the 
people committed to -their charge had found the yoke of 
foreign masters to be far hghtei than that of any native 
dynasty , for they had been governed by Indian admmis- 
■trators belonging to that noble body of functionaries, so 
well described by the most brilliant historical essayist, “ not 
more highly distmguished by abihty and diligence than by 
integrity, dismterestedness, and pubhc spirit ” 

On the 2nd of April Sir A R Thompson handed over the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal to Sir S Bayley , and 
his departure from India (3rd) was finaLf The Tvtnes 
correspondent at Calcutta wrote — 

It lias been Sir A E Thompson’s fate to rale the largest, richest, and 
most populous of the Indian provinces through five eventful and difficult 
years, and dunng that time he has so borne himself as to win the affection 
and respect of aU classes, except a small section of noisy Bengalee agitators 
who have never forgiven his opposition to the unhappy Ilbert Bdl For weeks 
past the organs of those agitators have been attacking him with increasing 
bitterness. It seems clear, however, that they do not represent the views of 

* The Mahomedan Literary Society of Calcutta boasts men of high intel- 
lect among its members 

t Sir C Aitchison was to return to India lu six months to take his seat 
at the Supremo Council 
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til* gmi of Uie Hlnda eotamviil^ vliQ« Uien on ti« bo dcrabt of 
Elr A. B. Ttuopaon ■ frol popnlultj amoBf tb« Eoropovu tad lUb}- 
The IvuilBg dumotartotk* of tBe dopoxtbi UectoBiTit-QoTtrpor 
bare bwo veil monied up bj nn An^o-ladlan }o*rmil m lalenoe of lo^Dd, 
Tfadon^ ODiotMB MSM, tobriotj of Jod^neBt, and sxidcntloiL 

A pnljlio T pn-'n, m anj country could hardly expect greater 
praiee thnn the abore on retmng from high office. The diffl 
cnlties "which fuch a Tiip ntanant-QoTemor had to eunnoTint 
rft-n only be fairly tnown to thote who undentand India 
and, no doubt, the conflicting mtereata of Hindu and Haho- 
Taf>dfl.n, aided by the raat difference between the Vedai and 
the Koran, formed, and will oontmue to form, for many 
generationa of men, the chief obstacle to national harmony 
Pnenda of India mutt ever loot well to the fact, which la 
becoming more apparent every year that the Brahman has, 
through OUT benoTolent pretence, lost hit social, and the 
Mahonxedan his military sway in the vast country which 
the maniflcent old East India Company gave to ^gland. 
Generally speatmg there is a tor greater gulf fixed between 
Hlndos and Hahomedans than there is between the Union 
iits and Separatuts who on the interminable Irish ^estion, 
are so distructmg our oxecutrre Bntuh statesmen at the 
present time The Hindu and Mahomedan may not inaptly 
be compared to two mighty and rapid nvera, running parallel 
and near to each other roUing olong with a sort of com 
petitive rengcanee with, like paraHol lines, the utter im 
possibihty of their over meeting so as to form one grand 
force which. If by a miracle obtained, would raise India to bo 
far moro than the first of Oriental nations. But os such 
mutual working for the best apparently never bo the 
only way for our QoTernors, or Proconsuls, it to witcly 
condlmto the gOTcraed of every creed, keepmg in mind tho 

Cotnrariastlw t»o c&nm, ti* dbeenlas critic cesllsim. In » friil/ 
Cbml ipint ^ G. Aiubbn ■ ctrver U tli« rsabf* tberc aro 

STWtef dISfmtcn of eplaioa. ITU cmi tbtlitr oipcrUoee, aa<l »lr*n 
wo** of dtty US nlrvmHj silalu«<l, Uit b« do« rwt tppeu to k»r* 
(• arii l t, hln«lf KfvmUj popJu »«d bU ndelnUtmllo* 
bu b«» »omwk*t of n dlnttiioIiUwvt a tiet vbicb U, i>ob*r* lujtb 
to for vbHb b* U BOt to bUat.^^ft cUo rtaurVj o* IJ*s 

itnuWQorireoii u UQiirr^— Krri Serittt p. 237 
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fmiioii‘5 saving of AiolOnsliop Fonelon, ihat as God tolerates 
all roligion*:, in.m should loleialo all Of coui sc, m such a 
large and populous piOMuce as Bengal, vhere the Hindus so 
vnsth oui number the i\rahoniodans, it, vrould be absuid to 
suppose for an instant tliat an} intional Anglo-Indian states- 
man of note could, be propidiccd. m favour of eithei laco or 
creed , but it is this fancied prejudice which is the boundless 
Upas, the all-blasting tree which Govcrnois ha^e to contend, 
against, ns, most probably. Sir A E Thompson well Iniew 
during his five jeais of piogrcssuc and bcnignnnt rule 
E\er}- Licutennnt-Govemor cannot be a Slunro, an Elphin- 
stone, a Malcolm, or a IMetcalfe , and such eminent states- 
men, so much admired and respected in their day, would 
have received the same amoimt of vituperation ns many of 
our Indian rulers hai c been treated to, had they, if by any 
means possible, fought, cousohdated, or governed vast pro- 
vmces in ouis The tendency of this somewhat brazen age. 
East and 'West, is to abuse everything and everybody, too often 
without thought or reason "We shah, now enrich this notice 
with mteresting and suitable matter from a comprehensive 
and discnminatmg paper on “ Sii Rivers Thompson and 
his Critics ” 

The writer commences the defence in a noble spmt — the 
defence of a worthy civihan who had thurty-six years’ 
experience of Hative character — 

Durmg his tenure of office Sir Eiveis Thompson has 
learnt much of the advantages which the system of educa- 
tion under British auspices has ensured in order to estab- 
hsh loyalty and good understandmg between the ruler and 
the ruled Bengal has in this respect been the most 
favoured of all the provmces of India, and what has been 
the result ? A continual attack on, and misrepresenta- 
tion of, the pohey of Government in the vemacular 
Press, to which we have given the widest hcense In 
the April number of the Asiatic Quarterly Review, Sir 
iepel Gnffin, m his paper on “ The Pubhc Service of India,” 
wrote — 

Sir Rivers Thompson will have vacated 'his post and 
returned to England before this article appears m India I 

p 
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maT ttarefore TntlioTit impropriety refer to him, at one of 
the most upright, eqxutahle modeat and tmdly officaalt nrho 
have eror directed the fortimea of BengaL Tet Sir Eitotb 
chanced to take the opponte from the popnlor view ivith 
regard to the iIl-ccrQceiTed and muahapon bantling that is 
posting doim to postentr under the name of the Dbert 
BdL The contequence ha* been that he has been pertatently 
attached in the most taToge and mondacions manner Not 
only his policy but his choiacler and priTOte life, haTe been 
the ■Tib]ect of the mott renomed abuse, Thu is the fate of 
everv Lieutenant GoTemor of Bengal I hare seen a long 
tenet extending from Sir John Peter Grant, and I do not 
tno^ one -who ha* not been the subject of the mott per 
nstent and libellon* attach, 

Sir ItiTeri Thompton, to frir os hi* own countrymen and 
the Mohomedans Bengal ore concerned, hat laid dotm 
the rein* of office after gaining thmr confidence and etteem 
and he came* mth him into hit rebiement their best 
Tube* and iranneft sympathies. It is the Bengali Babd-- 
that cdueatioBal monttrovity whidi our enm folly has ihapcd 
— who eontinuet to throrr mud at the departiDg Goronior 
He has ” tayt ouo of the organ* of this class no tym 
pathios mth the people Whether m connection xith tho 
nbert Bill or ^th the Local 8clf*GoTcniincnt Scheme or 
with tho Calcutta Mumapal Corporation, or inth tho Natiro 
I*rc*3 ho showed a posiUro antipathy to tho people of the 
country " Another journal says. Sir Bivers Thompson 
could not dissocnto British por-or from tho idea of broto 
fortx and it naturally happened that norcr except in tho 
lime* of tho Mutinr was race hatred at such a height as 
during the fivo years of his rule over us ” Wo hare quoted 
from only the mndeit of his natiro critics Irat there could 
tcanxly bo brought ogauitt a OoTcmor of an Indian Prorinco 
a m jix Si nous charge than that he stirred up race antagonism 
and ah natod the afTcctlons of the people from their rulers 
\ct thi* wicVed Icing accusation in what Bir Bitcts has had 
to jut uj with. Against sucli mar Im. jut his own nolle 
words in Lis reply to the farewell address presented to him 
I y the community of Calcutta — 
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Li the piesence of people divided among tliemselves by 
eveiy form of cieed and lebgion, and yet all of whom are 
m enioyment of equal ngbts, the power of England is a 
bulwark against all the foices of commotion andanaichy, 
but none the less, as the sons whom England has sent forth 
to assert the pie-eminence of hei laws and hbertaes and 
literatuie, there will always be, I trust, between the people of 
this country and Englishmen, that mutual forbearance and 
friendship and generosity of sentiment on the growth and 
permanence of which alone the highest welfare of India 
depends 

But it is this very reference to British power which 
always stus up the ire of the Bengah Babh He declares 
that Sir Rivers Thompson “belongs to the old class of 
rulers to which bmte foice, power, supremacy, and general 
good are all synonymous terms Bengal is struggling for a 
higher ideal ” What that ideal is all Enghshmen who have 
any experience of the Babd know Sycophant and seh- 
seekmg as he is, he has no more sympathy with the poor 
and suffenng of his fellow-countrymen than he has with the 
tortured and goaded bullocks that he meets in his daily 
walks But he revels m the hcense, which he has acquired 
under British rule, to vituperate that rule and the English 
officials who are striving to carry it out for the well-bemg 
and happmess of India Of such officials no man has had 
a higher claim to the respect and esteem of those over whom 
he has ruled than Sir Rivers Thompson, and yet, as he 
leaves the scene of his hard and honourable work, his bps 
seem to have been “ tuned to such gnef that they say bright 
words sadly” — 

I trust that the remembrance of me as Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal will be at any rate the thought of one 
who stiove with very great imperfection to do his duty m 
the state of life to which he was called 

With this modest hope he has bidden Bengal farewell If 
at last he reaches his Ithaca of repose it has been over no 
“ summei seas,” but his honest labours and his good name 
■wdl survive all calumny and misrepresentation at evil hands 
In the meantime rest will doubtless be as grateful to bim as 

p 2 
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the breath, of the erening to one who has borne the heat and 
bnrden of a tiTing day * 

It ihotild also be noticed that, on the ere of departure 
the Ritotb Thxnnpaon Memonal Fund amonuted to more 
than Ej 25 000 ahw that the "Viceroy had directed, aa a 
marL of reepeot duo to Sir Biren Thompaon s character and 
•emcee, that all the hononn and dietmctiona to which he 
True entitled ai Inentenant-Govemor of Bengal ihonld bo 
continaed to him from April 2 tbo day on which he reeigned 
hii high office, nntil hu deportoie for Europe. But, per 
hapa, the chief honour conferred on“the retinng laentenant 
Goremor waa hu being entertainpd at dmner at the TTnited 
Bemce Club (Calcutta, March 26) by the member* of the 
Bengal Civil ^mce The chair was filled by the father of 
the Oinl Bemce, Mr Sfapworth Tnjkr the Judge of 
Bujdwan, on whoee right aat Sir Rirer* Thompaon, and on 
hi« left Sir Steuart Bayley The Ohalnnan happfly imtihcd 
that tho splendid Buccetset of their diatmguihed gucaV* 
offioal career bad been foreahadowod by tboao on tho nver 
and the cncletmg field* at HaQoybu^ Thu tends to 
remind one of the famous saying of the groat BuXe with 
reference to the auter Sottico that Waterloo woa won on tho 
playing fleldi of Eton. 

Wo now pan on to ono ol tbo moat able and diitinguuhcd 
actor* in Ibe great drama of Indian Goremment, prefacing 
a few remark* with tho record of Indian •orrice 


8m alfhed comtns ltall, kob oxe. 

(uiTi: UEcmicxirr-oorESKo* nonrn wnsTmir raonircEs.) 

AiTOijrxxD to the Bengal Cml Semoo from Uailoybury 
College 18,>5; amred in India, 2nd Januarr 18.>Cj Bcm-d 
in tho I^orthlNe^t Provinces a* AtiUtant ilagistmte anil 
Collector and Joint 3ragiitratc end IX’puty-CoIk'ctor } 
Imniferrcd to (Xntml ProTincei April I8d4 ond •orrtd 

8t« jrwi/Mftan J/«r^ Aptlis 117 
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ns Dcpuly-Coinniisciouor, Ofiici.iliiig Socroinry lo Chief 
CoiuTiiissionei, and Oflioialmt? Coumitvsionor of Iho Nngjnu 
Dm‘>ion , Irnnsferrod toHxlonib.ul AssijTut.(;i Disl nets, July, 
18(1?, nnd n]>ponitod Coininisqioner, West Bemr, August, 
ISor, Secieinn to tlic Go\ermncnt of Iiidin, Homo Doimit^ 
meut, ivlnich, 1873, from No^cmbei, 1871, sened m the 
Poroigu Department of the GovermuLut of India, nnd ivns 
a]>])niuted Resident, 1st Class, and Agent to the Govomor- 
Gonoral m Rajputana, aud Chief Commissioner of Ajmoro , 
on Special Dut\ m England, August, 187C, Sccrctai} to 
Govennnentof Lidin, Foreign Department, Apiil, 1878, on 
Special Political Duty in Kabul, March, 1880, and agam m 
September, 1880, Licutcnant-Govenior, North-West Pro- 
duces, and Chief Commissionei of Oudh, 17th Apiil, 1882 
Early m December, 1887, it was announced to tlie Bntish 
public that the general desire among the Natives of the 
North- AVest Pi evinces to found some inemoiial of adminis- 
tration of Sir Allied Lyall was taking organized shape, and 
that a considerable sum had been already subscribed Also 
in a Gnzeitc Exiraordvmiy, tho new Lieuteuaut-Govenioi, 
Sir Auckland Colvin, had dnected that, as a maik of 
respect due to the chaiuctci and semces of Sir A Lyall, all 
the honours and distmctions to which he was entitled as 
Lieutenant-Governor should be continued to him as long as 
he remamed m the Provinces Thus both Natives and 
Europeans sought to do honour to the retmng chief of the 
famous Provinces, to which ho was so well entitled Shortly 
after, Sir Alfred left India for good Bombay gave the 
most graphic and eloquent descrqitiou of the occasion — 
To-day Su AlEied LyaU leaves for England, after a long 
and distmguished career which adds lustie to the histoiy of 
Bntish administrators m India Coming to this country m 
1856, the year before the Mutmy, he has given thii*ty-one 
years of valuable and vaned services to the Government 
and the community Dunng the troublous tunes of the 
Mutmy he showed a discretion and a tact which were, per- 
haps, more remarkable m a youth fresh fiom Eton and 
Haileybury than the gallantry which prompted him, a 
civihan, to 30m m a charge acioss a nullah upon guns fixing 
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grtkpe. A» Bit Joka Edga, tke Chirf Jiistace of tke North, 
“Wcft ProTmces hna *o -weQ said, & ferw daji nuc©, hod ha 
profetnon. been that of arm*, he ironld hay© proved hoioBelf 
a valiant and a gallant aoldier Aa jt waa, hia career has 
been that of an able admimitrator who has brought to his 
■wtjrt the elevated aims and principles of a statesman. He has 
found recreation in hteratore, prose and verse ooming Tnth 
equal fodli^ from his vigorous and graceful pen. His best 
tnoTvn poems, the Old Pindan and the Fakir evidence his 
■jmpathy for the people and the ideas of the country m 
■which his busy life was ptiased. The Foreign Office found 
in him a capable secretary during the Af^an "War his 
•emces m that capacity coming for hnn the Knight Com 
mondership of the Bath. For five years and a half he has 
been laeutenont-OoTomor of the North West Provinces, 
where he has been so succeseful In developing railway com 
mtnucations that there is no village which has not a railway 
within forty miles of it. Private enterpnso helped in the 
extennon of the railway system in tho ProTince*— a loci 
which IS rather to the credit of the head of the local 
adminiftratiQn, for without oncouragomont and co-operation, 
such undertaJoags ore usually left to Gorommont rosourcet 
He has ^voured the grow t h of local self govemmeut, glvmg 
a large measure of po'wor to popular bodies whilo seeing that 
it was turned to go^ use. His latest worL u the inaiigura 
tiou of the Allahabad University to release tho North "W^cst, 
Oudh and the Central Provinecs from the Icading'Stringi of 
tho Calcutta UniTcrtitT ■which has sofflciont scope for its 
energies m teaching Bengal with its vast population. It was 
time that tho very different people of tho North cst should 
have a system of education suited to their special needs and 
aptitudes Tho interests of tho agricultural population 
hate boon consulted in a revision of the system of assess 
meat which hghtens their bunl ns and In Oudh pr s to tho 
occupiers some fixity of tenuro -whilo recognizing the nghts 
of the zemindars 

There n something very touching awl very charocteri^tlo 
in tho regf Ifni and {>athctic tone of Bir Alfred I tall s fare- 
well to tho orth Ucflt Prorinces Tho change which ho 
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has •wiinc'isod «:nioo iho tnno •nhcn he first set foot in those 
PioMuces the nearest lalh^n^ hem" eight lunuhccl nnles 
distant, uuist he dinicult, to rcah/e But as Sii Alfred nell 
says, the epoch of tlic Mutiny, nhich upset eaci\ thing, avas 
really that from yhioli cvei} thing avas set on the nght 
course Out of the nettle, dangti, men like Sii i\Jfrcd 
Lyall haac plucked the lloaver, safetji The jiregnant 
sentences in aahich he condenses the three periods of an 
Indian career desera e to he set m aerse by his oani hand oi 
hy Edann Arnold’s “ IVe avho come to India pass the first 
fcav years of our scraioc m looking hack rather cagoil^ to 
our English homes a\c suffer from as hat is called nostalgia 
That IS the first jicnod, a\hcn avc call India the laud of 
regrets, and ansh for the cool, grey skies of England Ilicn 
comes a nuddle penod, a\hen aac harden to our avoilc, and 
subside into contented cyile And, aftenvaids, if ave stay 
long enough, comes the last penod, avhen the regrets icaia^e, 
but their object and diicction arc changed , and the countiy 
that ave are sorry to leave, and to avhich ave look back, is 
India 

Thus, to the Anglo-Indian statesman, as aveU as to many 
others, come thiee penods, brmgmg to memory the fauly 
aveU-lmoavn remark of one of the most famous novehsts and 
statesmen of our tunc, that yoaith is a blxmder, manhood a 
struggle, and old ago a regret But there is ceidamly httle 
or no blimdei in the early part of Sir Alfied Lyall’s caieer , 
and there can be no doubt avhatever that, had he been a 
soldier, he avould have sei*vcd a gun or led a chaige with the 
ready biavery of a Roberts or a Wolseley These are the 
men, civil and mihtary, for India, to the manner bom, which 
manner defies all competitive examination, and which only 
nature can fashion As an Indian administratoi it will be 
seen how well he served his country through a most trymg 
period of India’s history, and what a vast amount of good 
he effected before, m almost the prime of life, hke a well- 
graced actor, he left the stage t Among “ the green spots 

* Bombay Gazette, December 2, 1887 

+ After making over charge (2lBt) to Sir Anckland Colvin, a farewell ball 
was given, at Allahabad to Sir Alfred and Lady Lyall on November 18 , and 
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grope As Sir John Edge the Oluef Justice of the North 
West ProTinces haj so ■well^siiici, a few dajs smce, had his 
profession been that of arms, ho would hare proved himself 
a valiant and a gallant soldier As it wsa, his caioer has 
been that of an able administrotor who has brought to his 
work the elevated and principles of a statesman* He has 

found recreation m literature, prose and verse coming with 
c<junl facility from hii vigorous and graceful pen* His best 
known poems, the Old Pindan and the Fakir evidence his 
sympathy for the people and tho ideas of the country m 
which his busy life was passed. The Foreign Office foxmd 
in liini a capable secretary during the Afghan "War his 
services m that capaatr earning for him the TT nigh t Com 
manderihip of tho Bath* For five years and a half ho has 
been Lieutenant-Governor of the North "West Province*, 
where he has been so successful m developing roilwaj com 
municntions that there is no viUago which has not a railway 
within forty miles of it Pmnto enterpnso helped in the 
cxtcnsiou of tho railway ^ stem m tho Pronnee* — a fact 
which IS rather to the credit of the head of the local 
administration, for withont oncDurogoment and co-opcrotion 
such undertakings ore usually left to Qovonmient resource* 
Ho has favoured tho grow t h of local iclf-gorcmmont giTing 
a largo measure of power to popular bodies while seeing that 
it was turned to good use His latest work is the inauguro 
tion of tho Allahabad Univcrsitr to release tho North West, 
Oudh, and tho Central Pronnee* from the leading-strings of 
tho Calcutta UniTtraltv which has sufficient seopo for its 
energies in teaching Bengal with its vast population* It was 
time that the very different people of tho orth West should 
hav a sTstem of education suited to their special needs and 
aptltndc? Tho interests of tho ngnculturol population 
hare l>ecn consulted in a n vision of the system of 
mrnt which bghtt ns their burdens and m Oudb gircs to tba 
oerujlem some fluty of tenure whilo rccogniung the nt,bU 
of the lemindars* 

Then* M snm thing verr ton hing and verv eharaet nstic 
in the n gr tfol and jiath tie lone of Sir Alfn-d I ynll s fan*- 
TTrH (o the North Pritmeei Tb( change which ho 
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Las -vritncssed smcc tLe lime YrLen Le first set foot in tLoso 
Provinces, tLe nearest lailwaj being eight hundred miles 
distant, must be difiicult to leahzc But as Sii Allied ■well 
savs, the epoch of the Mutiny, -which upset eveiything, -was 
really that from -wliich evorythmg vras set on the nght 
course Out of the nettle, danger, men like Su Alfred 
Lyall have plucked the flo-wer, safety The inegnant 
sentences m vhich he condenses the three periods of an 
Indian career deseiwe to bo set in verse by his o-wn hand or 
by Edvnn Ajmold’s • “We -who come to India pass the fiist 
feiv years of our service in loolong back rathei eagerly to 
our Enghsh homes -we suffer from -what is called nostalgia 
That IS the first period, "when -wo call India the land of 
legrets, and -wish for the cool, grey skies of England Then 
comes a middle penod, -when vro harden to our -woik, and 
subside mto contented enle And, afterwards, if we stay 
long enough, comes the last penod, when the regrets revive, 
but their object and direction are changed , and the country 
that we are sorry to leave, and to which we look back, is 
India 

Thus, to the Anglo-Indian statesman, as weU as to many 
others, come three penods, bringing to memory the fairly 
well-known remark of one of the most famous novehsts and 
sta-tesmen of our time, that youth is a blunder, manhood a 
struggle, and old age a regret But there is ceitainly httle 
or no blundei in the early part of Su A.lfied Lyall’ s career , 
and -there can be no doubt whatever that, had he been a 
soldier, he would have served a gun or led a charge -with the 
ready bravery of a Eobei-ts or a Wolseley These are the 
men, civil and mili-tary, for India, to the manner bom, which 
manner defies all competi-tive examination, and which only 
Nature can fashion As an Indian administrator it -will be 
seen how well he served his country through a most tiymg 
penod of India’s history, and what a vast amount of good 
he effected before, m almost the prune of hfe, like a well- 
graced actor, he left the stage t Among “ the green spots 

* Bombay Gazette, December 2, 1887 

t After making over charge (21st) to Sir Auckland Oolvin, a farewell ball 
was given at Allahabad to Sir Alfred and Lady Lyall on November 18 , and 
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in memory’B iratte to Trluch Sir Alfred Lyall can lool. 
toct not the leait remartnble tte* his being asked by one 
of his intelligent subjects of the North West for pennission 
to cotnnnt smcade 1 If such a strange request from those 
entertaining TieTri of ** self-slaughter ■were put forward in 
London, it would sure the learned magistrates a rast deal of 
trouble Towards the end of December m London, the 
following announcement regarding a well known hteraiy 
Anglo-Indian and Sir A- LyaJl appeared — 

Sir W W Hunter haring definitely retired from the 
Bengal Civil Service, after more twenty five years 

service it is understood that ho will now devote his leisure 
to htcrary pursmts. Almost the whole ponod of his semco 
in India has been devoted to hterary and statistical work. 
Besides soreral important Btatisbcflil works. Sir William 
Hunter has published a book on rural Bengal, a dicbonary 
of tho non Aryan languages of India, a life of Lord Mayo 
and BOToral other works on modern Bntjsh Indm. 

Another well known Anglo-Indian Sir A. LynH, is ox 
pocted to tako np his permanent residence in London, and 
It IS to bo hoped that he will bo able to retnmo his long 
intcrroptcd Asiatic studies, which appeared at intcrrals some 
years ago m tho FortaijA/fy Jferiew 

And so, in addition to hii other qualifications. Sir Alfred 
Lrall was a diitmguuhcd contributor to Periodical Litcra 
tun. A grand career is yet in store for him at homo but 
of course, bLo other moit ablo Anglo-Indians it will bo 
sbnplv impossible for him to gather as much fame in 
England as bo did m India— the glorious land of his adop- 
tion Still, bi.Tond a donbt, hia sound judgment and dis- 
cretion will Ikj freqncntlv brought into action j and so for 
the second turn he may achicn. greatness if ho has not a 
new I htuu of greatness thrust ui>on him. It may bo well 
to conclnd this notice with the following bnrf remarks of 
th lea bng Bomlov journal which savour of imfortiallty 

litf H 1 VrtTfrt r«FTeal-'r _1 »b 1 Detttaber vu dfTst«<l ti rliJUsi 
uJ 1!U. tfrtliw stU* 

UjoUy J UmUM PlrJUfrvJ Ij^r) Bfctra 

{BkUiltjUj UtCrr UtyrireUsemUrj 
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and knowledge of tke subject — “ The fiist fiye yeais of bi^ 
caieer were spent in the North-West Provinces, the heart, as 
he said on parting, of the Empire, and a sound and well- 
regulated heart " Agam, “ No one can read,” as Sir John 
Edge said, “ the ‘ Old Pmdar,’ or the ‘ Eakir of Delhi,’ or 
the ‘Asiatic Studies,’ without seeing, not only that the 
author was a poet and a scholar, but a man who had studied 
and imderstood the people amongst whom he had Jived ” 
Bis work durmg the most impoiiant five years of his life 
included the Oudh Pent Bill, the estabhshment of the 
Allahabad University, the Councils’ Act, the extension of 
the High Court to Oudh, and the construction of 1,300 
miles of railway It can now be said that there is scarcely a 
village in the Provmces that is forty miles from a railway. 
In short. Sir Alfred Lyall’s whole career tells us of “ sound 
work honestly performed by a man of the highest capacity 
It must candidly be confessed that very few of our pubhe 
men m England come near such a standard of excellence and 
good work as the subject of this notice, and some of our 
most distmgmshed Anglo-Indians True enough, they have 
not the field or opportunity, and, as before hmted, they have 
not the independence of action so requisite to effect unlimited 
work, and achieve vast distmction 


SIR STEUART COLYIN BATLET, E C S I , C LE 

(n-rBUTEnAnT-GOVEENOE OF BENGAL ) 

Appointed from Haileybury , arrived m] India, 4th March, 
1866 , Assistant Magistrate and Collector, 24 Pergunnahs, 
November, 1866, Jumor Secretary to Grovemment of Bengal, 
Pebmary, 1863 , officiated as Secretary to the Grovemment 
of Bengal m 1866, 1867, and 1871 , Magistrate and Collector, 
Eirst^Grrade, Monghyr, February, 1867, Officiatmg Civil and 
Sessions Judge, May, 1867, Commissioner, Dacca Division, 
July, 1873, and subsequently of the Patna Division, Septem- 


* Fimcs of India, December 9, 1887. 
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ber 1878 Secretary Gtmmincint of Bengal. May 1877 
Additional Bocmtaiy G^iTcmment of Indio, Unoncial Bo- 
pfir tmpTrt , A ng nit, 1877 Personal Assistant to TT.E the 
Viceroy for Famine Affairs, September 1877 Additional 
Secretary Goremment of India, Public IVorks Deportment, 
Pammc Branch, December 1877 Secretory GtoTemment of 
TT 1 (^ti^, Home Department, June 1878 Officiating Chief 
Commissioner Assam, June, 1878 also Offiaatmg Lieu 
tcnant-GkiToniDr of Bengal, July-Norumber 1879 Chief 
CkmiinissioiLer of Assatu, Juno, 1880 Besident, First Class 
Hyderabad, March 1881 Qoremor-Gencnil ■ Council, 
Dth May 1882 To this record may bo added — ^April 2 1887 
Iiieutenant'CoTemor of Bengal Ho tths, it may also bo 
remarked towards the end of 1886 deputed to Hyderabad, 
—the chief question engaging his attention being tho Council 
of State • In the sketch of Sir Ashley Eden, our readers 
will hare made some slight acquaintanco with Bur Stouart 
Bajley who ondcntly on his gaming the same hi gh post 
firmly resolved to do his du^ as well as his Tery able and 
seolous master had dono It Snecceding a LioutcTtfmt- 
Goremor Ute Sir HiTors Thompson rendered tho task lots 
cosy than, it would otherwiso have been. And tho same 
remark may be appbed to tho successor of Bur Alfred LjtJL 
But on the whole it seems fairly certain that two bettor 
men could not hare been dioseu for thoir high posts than 
Sir Stcuart Baylej In Bengal, and tho present ruler in tho 
North West IhuTincc*. AH that is required now u simply 
to giro them timo to complete Iho great work they hato 
commenced and learo cnllasm to n more conxenlent season, 
which cannot bo for two or three years to come "Wo hko 
Hindus and other Asiatics oro too often impatient in such 
matter*. It ii no use to judge tho menti of your driror 
while he stU arrayed la his In «t on the boi. You roust 
wait till the gallant greys, or whites, or brown* arc Kt In 
motion when wr «hsll bo able to see how tho •turdr coach 
man Uandlcs tbo nbbous and k.ecj»s the team in hand, 

LttJ na'ftia, dam kl* vltll t* IlrdmlAd (18tS) dtdnorktn n»oolJi 
n*iUri I t «n Fir S*Ur 2«4, *al KUam (lu. psinr la 

ttl r) »t njJ nUi 
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During a long and useful caieei, m high and difficult situa- 
tions, it IS sonietlnng £oi Sir Stcuai t Ba}dey to have pleased 
sucli Viceroys as Loids Northbiook and Lytton (afterwards 
Eails), tbe Maiquis of Eqion, and Eail Duffierm 

Having thus casually mentioned the names of oui energetic 
and hrilhant Viceroy and his predecessor, it may he remarked 
that an Anglo-Indian pohtician of Sir Steuart’s knowledge 
of Indian aftairs must have lead with pleasure and mterest 
what Lord Duffienn said at Eawul Pmdi (Hovemhei 30) 
dmmg his tour The local chroniclei writes — 

“ Lord Duffierm amved here to-day from Peshawui In 
reply to an address from the Mumcipahty, his Excellency 
rennnded his hearers that the city was, two years ago, the 
scene of the memoiahle mterview between the Ameer of 
Afghanistan and himself That mterview had contributed 
in a powerful degree to the accomphshment of a difficult 
task, namely, the settlement of the Afghan Boundary It 
was right for him to state that the negotiations with that 
ob 3 ectwere commenced under the auspices of his distmguished 
predecessor, the Marquis of Eipon, who had also been the 
first to strongly urge the despatch of an mvitation to the 
Ameer to visit India The Viceroy added that to the mode- 
ration and good sense of the Ameer the success of the nego- 
tiations was largely due ” * 

* Standard, 1st December, 1887 His Lordship arrived in Calcutta from 
Benares, I7th December, 1887 Shortly before going to press, the announce- 
ment came upon the public (February 9, 1888), producing surprise and deep 
regret, that Lord Dufferm, from private reasons, intended to resign the 
Viceroyship at the end of the year, to be succeeded by the Marquis of Lans- 
downe His cbief acts are thus summed up by a very able authority — The 
annexation of Burma , the settlement of the Afghan Boundary dispute , the 
increase and improved organization of the army , the extension of radivays 
on the frontier , the creation of a line of frontier defence “These are events 
which would distinguish any Viceroyalty , their consequences are not tempo- 
rary, they wdl cause his reign to stand out hereaftet as a marked, and even 
a bnUiant, epoch in the history of India ” A distinguished Anglo Indian 
editor in London also wrote that the feelmg of aU classes in India to-day is 
possibly best expressed in the well-known Imes — 

“ As in a theatre, the eyes of men, 

After a weU graced actor leaves the stage, 

Are idly bent on him that enters next ” 
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Arifl now it may b© said tliat peace reigned — os far as m 
Tniliit and the Hast it is possible to reign — from Peahavnr 
to BengaL 

Am first year is not yet up Sir Stenart Bayley must 
fHTI Ijo designated — n-T>i1 we must aH Tnih his govenunent to 
be a great suceeis — 

The I?nw Iiikutehast-Govebitoil 

It Is HTnntrmg if not LOStnicbTe, to read some of the local 
notices of the new LientenonMloTemor and his predecessor 

Bengal u now (middle of April, 1887) m a cntical condl 
tiom Ko one will be able to gorem it, nnleii ho is cloror 
impartial, a-ni^ possessed of good character The Anglo- 
Indians wQl fed offended if ho la faToniably inclined to 
nntiTes. If he sides with the Anglo-Indians ho will lose the 
respect of the natiTes Now what is to be done P He 
onght to act considerately impartiaJly and fearlessly with 
ont leaning to either side Ho will not then bo to blame if 
any party feels offended." Such U the candid opuuon of 
tho ShojM Proba$k — Agom, m a spirit of warning a rather 
more personal cntio appears on the stage hut no one can 
deny his intcUigenco Thero cannot bo any doubt as re- 
gards Sir Stenart Bayley*s abiliUes. But, without disrespect 
to him, it may bo doubted whether be will bo able to please 
tho Bengalis m crery way Sir Rirers Thompson at tho 
timo of his dejorturo said that it was difficult to satisfy nil 
classes of people in this rust Empire How can all dosses 
booUtOedP Tho English 08 a rule aro loren of their own 
nationalitT Bat Sir Blrors Thompson proceeded too for 
In this respect and l>ecamo unpopular Hu example may 
strro as a Jenson to Sir Stooart," oU might Sir Kircrs 
hate sail on se< mg this, ”Is it not delightful P ” following 
nj the T marV wilii Conning m famoas line — as regards Uio 
able writer m thn ^alKT6^Uhlltlr^nc^ Sadharam — 

fAnn 0 nr« in« tren B 7 cuJtJ (rinJ I** 

Bat Ttt a third appears— the mnrt serrre of all WTicn 
Sir riTcrsThompKm became Inoutenant-OoTcmor of Ikogal 
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unny hoped thni Uie Bencjahb would be bonofitod j\ilor 
five^onr‘5 the Beiicmh^ found tlmt tlie\ never had suoli a, 
rai'^clnevou'^ and ^vor^lio‘^‘^ ruler 'Wlielhcr our nou Jneu- 
tennut-Go^crnOl uill do im good or harm m in (he ■womb 
of (ho future If lie doc^ us no good, ue mn^ ascribe it 
either to the ill-Iuck of the Bengalis or to (ho soil of Bohi- 
dere”* Comment on this judge is unnecessary Truly, in 
Bengal, as clseuhcro, — 

“Uncasr liMtlic head that t^cara a crown I " 


SIR LEPEL nENRT GRIPriN, R C S I 

Tite foUo'wing record of the’ services of this distinguished 
Anglo-Indian is a very brief one, and -we aie not the less 
pleased to repeat it because it is that of a brilliant “ Com- 
petition-'wallali " — 

Appomted to the Bengal Cml Scmcc after open com- 
petitive examination of 1859, seiTod m the Punjab as 
Assistant Commissioner , IJndor-Secrctarj to Goyemment of 
Punjab, 1871 , Siipermtondent of Kapurthala State, 1877 , 
Deputy Commissioner, Lahore, 1878 , Secretary to Govern- 
ment of Punjab, Cinl Department, 1879 , Agent to Govemor- 
General, Central India, 1882 He must indeed have been a 
careless observer of Indian affairs durmg the last fe-w yeais 
who ■will not be ready to confess that Su Lepel G nffin is, 
in many respects, one of the most extraoidinary Indian men 
of the time His physical energy, as well as his poweis of 
wntmg and expounding, appear to be unlimited He is a 
man of very strong convictions, and has the courage of his 
opinions far above the majority of his feUow-men We can 
easily imagine such a gifted official’s views not always being 
palatable to the highei authorities, but “It is just like 
Lepel Gnffin,” answers every objection to the forwaid march 
of the man’s ever-workmg mtellect So far back as Octo- 
ber, 1886 — a long time in the hfe of such a pubhc man — 
when it was fully thought that he would succeed Sir Chailes 
* The residence of the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
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Aitchcfon tts Lientenant-Goremor of the Punjab it ^nia 
romarted by a sbrcr^d and experienced antbonty — • Lepel 
GniHn la a man of bnuns and energy -who mmld have 
foxmd opportnmbes to bring bnnadf to the front, eren bad 
Fortune been adrerso to him, which ihe has not been, Aa 
Lieutenant-GoTomor of the Punjab he irill be the itrong 
man in the right place eapeoafly at thu time when dangers 
threaten our North Wert Frontier of India.” The dangors, 
like orerything Eartem, of courw were migmfied SirLepel 
GnlEn did not become the ruler of the Punjab but was 
with the mighty chief, the hlahaiajah Holkar on the nsit 
to the Abbey on the great Jubilee day instead, and m Eng 
land oa m India, domg ercrything and being ernry where 
Ho may have employed some of his loisuro during a short 
furlough — although on a high duty and not strictly on 
furlough— in tmmlatmg a verio or two of one of the pleasing 
Bbts of the day into idiomatic Hindnstam or Persian.* It 
has been cud that Sir Lepol Gn£n has frequently been 
susundentood be has oren been thon^t by eomo foobi^ 
people to be an arrant coxcomb or on idler simply bocauso 
he thoughtit wise to laugh at fools, and to answer them, 
as King Solomon adnsod, according to their folly It is 
impossible to coutomplsto such on Anglo-Indian without 
wondering at lui ubiquity and constant nicfnlness Ho 
opens libraries or institutes settles disputes, and wntes 
ilmutcs with equal case 

Although you may greatly differ from Ins oplniona — which 
cannot bo always sonud — on men and things. Oriental ond 
othrrwm you cannot help admiring him for his courage 
and 80 firmly standing on tho pedestal of purpose Tl^ 
latter attitude ban recently been stronglT brought out in his 
famous speech at Gwalior in December 1887 Wc Tcntarc 

® b 1 fT** for Uttu>^ llw f novisf vkleb IsysJ Eojitbbato ss 
s«U Hx Itrs frtficci M »trt swt to sJinlr* t— 

Tt* rrlo'UJkt rt»t* strea Vj ktm i 

Ab 1 ibty I'okfil TkB a at tt llexno 

A itfy n-!* to th Alit«7 e« U« rmt J Ulwdxjl" 

Tr'A) tio JalSr* Oa la** at s Lo«I^ ttiDlfS 

J«t H 7 
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to lliiJitc tlm} £rncli a speech not lia re been possible by 

a Cnil ‘:onnut inulor the old East Itulm Company It is m 
some lesjiecis one of (bo boldest aud clc\cics(, (hough most 
impi udeu( , spoeehes m Lidmn auuaK Thcio is a iroudorful 
tlo\\ of language, all meaiuug somednng, and it is bct(oi 
than a gioa( man) of (ho specclics ^\o hear from public men 
at home The occasion Avns an impor(an( one, being the 
ceromoin of laMiig (he fonndation-s(ouo of (ho Nciir Pioo 
Libnirv aud ^luseum uhich (he Council of Regency had 
rosolrcd to build at Lashkar, the capital of the Grralioi 
State, i\hcu Sir Lepcl Gnfiin -ft as asked to preside He was 
rocened in (ho Durbar tent ^nth the usual pomp and cere- 
mom Rajah Sii Gnnpat Rao Kliatluey, IT C S I , President 
of the Council of Regencj-, addressed a few woids to Sir 
Lcpel Griflin aud the company present In loply Sn Lepcl 
read a speech in English, which was afterwards read in 
Mahratti by Rarachundci Yithal, Secretary to the Council 
It IS uecessaiT to give the speech in fuU, as it would bo 
smiply nuned by curtailment He said — 

SfAnATiAJAn Sahfb, fToBLES AND Gentleuen, — TJ lO bnildlDg of -whicll 
ILc first stone is laid to-day, in presence of your Highness and so many of 
tlie principal citizens of Lashkar, -nill, I trust, form m future the focus and 
centre of the active intellectual life of this large, flourishing, and rapidly 
increasing city ' I understand that this ceremony is not held on the real site 
of the proposed library, hut in these days of change, when the foundations 
of so many things that vro hold saored are shaken and removed, wo mnst 
not bo snrpnsed if foundation-stones shore the general mutabUity I re- 
member seeing the late Viceroy, Lord Ripen, lay the foundation stone of 
Itumcipal Hall at Bombay some years ago , but after the ceremony, the 
stone was removed and has never yet found a peaceful and final resting- 
place Bat we Lave good assurance that the stone we provisionally lay 
to day will be more fortunate, and that you will ere long see anse in the 
heart of the city a beautiful and stately building, combining within its walls 
a public library, reading-rooms, and museums, free to all the respoctahle 
citizens of Lashkar No object can be more worthy, or more certain, to in- 
crease the happmess and enlightenment of all , and there is no ceremony in 
which I can with more confidence mvite our beloved young prince to take 
part than one which wiU teach him to take pleasure in the happiness of lus 
subjects I hope that the public library which is now to be formed will be 
worthy of the Gwalior State and the Maharajah. You should have a collec- 
tion of all famous Sanskrit books and manuscripts, so that your pandits may 
be able to study and expound their ancient rehgion, and teach the 
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Bnlmihi yvoQu bctotUal tnd InUiettiax SiBtlrrit lufiof* viUt^ tHA 
•H tb* cmt bncufiti of Eoropt ud lbd!a tre eaBB«ei*di f 
taiity hJiTe dktcllT dftctnded. Ttia miui hiTB a etnaplet* et 
iwW , u Ii lUtlsg la a eaplUl mi I bape 1 

Tnrw via b« «oeoan(«d, by ultabltt esdavrunti ud mrtrdi, j 
MT ori^ul Utbratta ww kj , aad to tnaabte FnfillA boob I 
catlT* Imitnga. Ton mtnt b&vt a PoniaB Qbniy tb* moat calti 
tba hagofM o( tbe Etft aada ctnful Mleetlen of Engljl. 

bolb la adenea aad Htentim, at tt la traa tba Weal Ibr maay 7 
that tba pe> 7 l>la of laJh. mwt tabo nav Ideas aa^'^teSa to/^lake tbalr on 
tba TtnidtTfal dla uj roii aa la art azad adeace rvbleb bn c^reo Extnrpaaa 
cooBtilea thjJr ttmgtb aad drlGntlon. Tba (mbOo U^rarica aad readisc* 
T TriTT n vblA m loud tchday an bet a aappl dment to tbo Tle to r U Ootkte, 
ODud la boaeor ot tbe Brapna ot ladla, ^blob la bow balsg boOt, vbleb 
vin aeaoDtmodata fira btmlred pspQa, ava wbleb will ba (no of tba meat 
beastUolajad eoEiaodloaa baUdia^ arw* eneted U Isdla. Tba QwtBor 
SUU faai Bet bltbarto bone a Ugb raptf^aUeB forUanbj ] bat It mta wltb 
tbe Oeaadl ot Ecgeaej aad tb« able ir/aa aaodaitd wUb tbe admtatrtratko 
to maoTi tbit npnaeb. Tbe EsfUA bmfutfa bat ban eapoelally 
eegUeted, aad, alikncb ait lodon almoit all tba bl|^ eflchk apeak 
IlasUib floaaUy U h tAa exaeptloa la GwaEor to flad aa elSdal wbo la 
aeqaatatad wltb EasStk I bar* ben aeemd by a»>e eatbatiaatb asp* 
porter* a! blA adaeaUesYvlth bdsf epfoaad to tba ttaAlai ef FfrglUb to 
sallrea ei ladla } bat, Ib rpallty tbm U beTutoaradrocBUof EoflUb ada 
otlea tban tajtalL AllthaMoiTelatbatEatQibldeaaaBdEBsUib aduatloa 
ibooU ba Impart, t vltb dlaere^Lm and that, vbea tbay art Imbibed pswiaaly 
t]jf<otllble to coiitcalErtt o( too maeb wfaia la lotodeatloD, and a bad 
laiblcrinp at hla abiqt'^^^ faeiUb la myeplolna, to leaekEntUtb 

/ toy,, libranea or 

I Knlci mlh oqnal dK J .n iMr .Mfa. 

\ pi]> 1 , 1 ^ Itemented nbjectx. la Eofttod, erery 

I you may greatijr FmA Usgna^} bat va do aot leaeb 

y Fmeh i**- Bound — ou n So EecGab ibaaU Id ladla be cao 

Caed to tb you cannot holp adcuUiueU to cdea aad Utmry weik« 
aad wba m rtandinc on admlolrtnlloa ef tba cotolry 

lolidiaanct. JUa, •^T tiore 

te tea tba tHaa „ ^ Enropa d<»«na<y aad whit waoil 

il^Uylo lidia uwulior m IK'C ttc r*Ia af toeitty I rfptdtlly 
df^ to *« yOq^lnUBe- u tb* »ta-lylajt EDcn*bj 

benoM 1 btra a r*» (opecUlly ilabom*.|i™ttt*, aad imt alnUitkn f«' 
Ibflr UuOlctan aa< m«t» blthly iltud Uu tba 

Utbraltu aoJ fjT t **7 Ti i **' *br« tnl awm ib* 

I«eyl* cf UJl*. I* tlT', ”? tb«wl r» Ijlbalf 

artttlmreU U Orltati -*y n • ^ 

Um, lat they ban tbe Lin« Ob Ja** ef laBlmtln e^l Mirkty 
tf TUe U wS^ J nVJtrtt •( U* (>«, « 
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IekIU vko k«T« c^Tca sp tMr cute tad tbclr aatimal 6m>. OboUb aad 
obtfrte jonr tndent doWo rel Mon- Cfcerith and otwrro itrktlj y«T 
o( vbkb nlnlosAiin and pkOanlljroplata teU jva 1* * 
tbl e bat vhleb U la nedltf tfaa mortar nhloli bolda tojotbar tba baOdiog 
of Indian aodrty It j*« H notUag will ba kit but ndna. 
Thera ar« man; tud and I eonmknt thbfi In eaete hut lU adTasUgea 
ar* grraler Itan fta erlta. Ifo caanot ham petfecUou and If n do- 
alroytd emjtWnr that ama rot perfert va ahould ham to get iW of all 
our Irknd* and poni^k make an vtth onraelma. lUbaiajah Baheb I 
bam oaly cm nrd n»ro t any TbU pollic llbrarr now to ba boDt, 
Ii oaty erne among many baOl nfi deatgnl to beautify your ea^ftal of 
lathkar Coll^sm. hwpitala, aeraU, gneat booea, and otber pubUe build 
inr< all beantif 1 In detlgn and adorned by tho vonderfal atona cvrlss 
vbkblatka prUe of Qnllor ar% riatog aremhua anniad. rabnagnr 
dan, for tbe eotnfort and deQ^bt t tba ddnaa ara bring laid ont, nod I 
pr pbeay that aben ycn^ Uabarajak coma to the gaddh lAtkhnr vUl bo ua 
cf tb* meat bcautlf 1 dik* of I dia, far mom bea tlfal than Jeypert, ud 
a plana arblefa aD tra alien vlQ mmo to riait. 1 aball sot ace theoe 
tbkga, for I amlenrlBC India rery aborUy but 1 bopa that yua, Uaba 
njth, and my 11 brtu* tiksda ptracBt, wlU net forget ma and aOl aosao- 
tlmn awaelata tsj natso aM « iicry Vltb tbcaa l*p<srt\fit ^arha at areU 
as alih tha rcatoratioa of tb« fascoa forlma td Oamllar to llahnHs 
kandv I thaak Ea] h 8k Oaarut Em and the CocneQ of B e tsey pub« 
Uely lefora tba lUb^nl4h nd tba EealJcnt of Q*nllet and ibU (rest 
ataatally foe tba patrtotW Joyal 1 tclllgcst, and hbaral tplrlt Is »bkb 
they Vrm eankd on tba adolaUtnUot^ a»d bam bean asxlou and npr 
(0 fattbar and eseconga mry Khtme for the good of tke peopU ITban 
I rmoTomeuded their appoiatacDta to hk ExeeHescy tbe 'N'keruy I bad 
enCdmra In tktlr goodwill and anreraa hot tba rnolU they b%Ta aebkmd 
1 T lUTpaJKd ray expeckUm and I »bb jmUkly to nekaoukdp Ibalr 
errlm. 

It mar lx* noticed that In hi* ■per^h Sir Lopel GnIDn, for 
fht fir»t time puhhclT announce* hi* Intention to Icutc India 
ahortW 'which wa* undorrtood to mean dunng tho cold 
IT ■athor of 1837-88 

Al>out a forlTiichl Ivtoro tho ttlnm} rctnarhalilo ipeedi 
(Notrml T 17j Sir I^pcl OnOln had fonnallr opened the 
new Mdnna LilnnrT at Indore 'whence ho had reached 
Gwalior n Ajmero and Airra. 

Cntinsm ha 1 now to follow Sir Lepel ■ preat oratorical 
cfT rt I'O'K'crfnl rnonph one mipht thlnh to cause a 'war 
arm nu the race* It was clcarlj impohtlc to hnnp forward 
ioth a forvillc cetti>an*oiib*-lwtxntwo solntcnsolT different 
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as the Bengali and the Mahiatta The talented speaker 
had expressed “some yerj strong pohtical convictions in 
very ti enchant and bittei language ” For this he could 
hardly he blamed, for bittei language everywheie is the 
01 del of the day, especially with men of stiong convictions 
And we must look to what we hear at home if we would 
leain to out-venom all the worms of Nile About the so- 
called “ National Congress ” being “ a sham,” at the end of 
December, it was declared by a leading authoiity in Cal- 
cutta, regarding the forthcoming Native Congiess at Madras,*^ 
that the so-called native pubhc opinion in India is “ ui 
many instances, and in nearly all pohtical matteis, simu- 
lated, insincere, and fictitious ” 

It was probably this feeling which made the Bengal 
Mahomedans decline to be represented Sir L G-nf&n’s 
“ Counterblast ” is paitly accounted for by his having been 
for some time bitterly and scandalously assailed by a portion 
of the Bengali Press “Fortunately for him,” says the 
wntei already quoted, “his Indian caieei is practically 
closed, otherwise it would be doubtful whether, though 
equipped as he is with unbounded audacity, he would have 
dared to affront the hyper-sensitive vanity of the political 
spoilt infant of the Indian Groveinment ” 

Grwahor was also signahzed in December by the excep- 
tional honour of a salute of nine guns, m British territory, 
being granted to Bajah Su Canpat Bao Khattney, K C S I , 
President of the Q-wahor Coimcil of Begency, in lecognition 
of his wise and energetic administiation of the Gwahoi 
State With the exception of rulmg chiefs, no native gentle- 
man smce the late highly-distmguished Sir Salar Jung of 
Hyderabad had been the recipient of such an honour 

A special meetmg of the Council of Begencv was held at 
the Council Chamber, Lashkar, on December 21, which was 
attended by Sir Lepel Griffin, K C S I , Agent to the Govemoi - 
General for Central India, Colonel Bannerman, the Besi- 
dent, and Mi Bamsay, Pohtical Assistant Aftei tliankmg 
the membeis of the Coimcil individually for the ablemannei 

* The Native Congress -n as to meet at Madras on December 27 (18S7), irliea 
it iras expected that COO delegates -ffoald be piescnt 
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in Trlncli tlier tad assisted the efforts 'beinp made for the 
improToment of the ndnumstration of the State Sir Ij^pol 
GnlBn informed the President of the great honour -whioh 
had been conferred upon him bj tho Qneen on the recoin 
mendation of his Excellency the Viceroy A salute Tras 
shortly after fired m honour of the occasioiL 

It ifl sad to thmL that 'vhile the Gwnhor State was Tnnning 
so much real glory in this same month of IDecembcr a last 
scene tooh place near its close Tho pTomismg young 
Maharajah Scmdia had passed away and, on December 28 
Ills remains were formally consigned to tho Ganges. 

No grand chief of tho fiunons old House, young or old, 
cTer had a more able or moro faithful servunt than Sir Ixrpcl 
GnfBn and there can bo no doubt that there are points 
about him whuh e»cn SoTajee tho founder of the Hindu 
warbho raoo and Scmdia. out immortal 'Wellington s enemy 
at Assaro would hare greatly admired 

Ixt us now turn for a moment to Bormo. A few years 
before when affaire looted by no means satisEactorr m 
Afghanistan Sir Lcpcl G nfPn was considorod a political 
neojreity At tho end of 1880 people began to wnto and 
talk about him and Burma just pronous to the grandest 
stroke of p< her in Lord Duffenn s admimitration As wo 
Imre said ilviwboro Lord Dolhonsio know it would come 
and doubtli*M ho l»chcTod that tho only wise strokre posmblo 
Would fall long Kf^rc it did come. A plan was announced 
for the pcrmanint administmlion of Burma, after tho ter 
muntinn of G nvralSirF Roberts s campaign which was 
to inrluJi Sir L* pel OnOin at Mandalay as Lieutenant 
Ooreimor anl Rngadier Omeml INTiitc — a dirtinguishod 

CGo r— wa^ t Ik* 1 ft in mllitarr command In oj position 
to this jlati bow re r which would hare i»laced him over a 
iifw Cl untrr of which hn had little knowlcdp An^lo-Imlian 
1 j mion H m il utjanimoiw in ogrt-^Ing that Sir I,* pel 
ftnCIns claims to ih Lieutinant Governorihip of the Piin 
jal m n sujh n ir to tlnw^ of anv oth r offii ul i i > it was 
th n^hl till the ^I'^TOT wouH d iJ on makiii;, th 
aj j mtmrnt anil a\in„ bir Clmrl Ikrturd to Cm h th 
Work in f in the I I i-cr Irawsli It wa^ cren sail In 
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London, a year befoie tins, that had eithei Sir Eichard 
Teini>le or Sir Lepel G-nffin been sent to Mandalay, most of 
our early difficulties m the new conquest might have been 
obviated Notwithstanding the mention of such distm- 
guished Anglo-Indians — especially Sir Richard Temple — ^we 
aie not qmte suie that such an issue would have, although 
it might have, been Evei taking an interest m Ashe Pyee, 
the Eastern, or foiemost country, it is impossible to lefram 
fiom givmg the foUowmg notes fiom a gieat authoiity, 
already quoted — " Burma has a magnificent futuie The 
obvious way to mitigate the burden imposed upon the 
Indian finances by the heavy expenditure mvolved m its 
pacification would be to raise a Burma loan, guaianteed by 
the Indian Government In this way Buima would cease 
to be an meubus upon Indian revenues, and by ‘ tempo- 
rarily discountmg her bnlhant future,’ would be enabled 
easily to pay her way m the present, and thus to remove 
‘ the only ground of reproach ’ associated with the annexa- 
tion ” But let us return to Sir Lepel Gnffin, m order to bid 
him “ Good-bye ” , and we humbly thmk our readers will 
now have formed a tolerably coriect idea of him Qlhere 
has been, and is still, a strong combmation of energy and 
umversahty about the man It will have been seen how he 
has been called to the front on emergent occasions , and 
when he leaches the happy shores of Old England, notwith- 
standing a few Oriental vaganes, mto which the culprit. 
Over-zeal, may have led him, he may yet be sent, not, of 
course, to treat with the Pope or to pacify Ireland, but to 
St Petersburg, to tell Russia not yet to think of taking 
India, as Albion’s star or power theie is very fai from bemg 
on the dechne ! 


GENERAL SIR ARTHUR MITFORD BECHER, KGB 

This experienced and highly meritorious officer, brother of 
the distmguished and lamented General John Becher, 
aheady sketched, died on October 5, at St Faith’s Mede, 
Wmchestei, aged seventy-one He was the sixth son of the 
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Into Colonel G Becher of tlio Bengal Light CuTolry He 
■WE5 bom m India in 1816 and married in 1841 rrancet 
A-nnp the third daughter of the late Captam IL "W Ford. 
He ira* educated at the Military College Addiscombo, and 
entered the army a« onegn in 1833 He afterwards eorred 
throughout the campaign m Afghannrtnn in 183D and wna 
present at tho storm and capture of Ghnmco for which ho 
roceiTod a medal. &-mng throughout tho Sutlej campaign 
of 1845 and 1846 mclndmg the battles of Moodteo Forozo- 
shoh and Sobroon he was appointed brovet-mnjor and aide- 
de-camp to the QoTemor-Qcmeral of India, reccning for his 
•omcci a medal with two clasps. He also served during the 
Punjab oiroiBugn m 1848 and 1849 inclnding tho siego and 
surrender of Mooltan and tho battle of Goojomt, General 
Bcchcr rectiTcd, in 1849 tho brovut of lieutonant-colonol 
and a medal with two olasps for his semcci at Mooltan and 
GoojoraL Ho was quartermaster-general of tho army from 
18o2 to lbC3 and m that capaci^was present nth tho army 
headquarters at tho siogo of Iklhi in 1857 whon ho was 
soTcrcly wounded. Ho rocoircd for his scmccs a medal 
with clasp and m 1858 was created a Commander of tho 
Bath Ho also eommandod the Sirhmd Bmsion, from 186v 
to 18C9 aud was made major-general in Apnl 18G1 lion 
tenant-general m Juno 1870 and general m Juno 1877 * 

Sir Arthur Bcchor was created a K.C B. on tho 2lth of 
3tay 1873 and tro fifteen more roars had elapsed another 
omamoul to tho dutmgunbcd Bochcr family quietly passed 
away 


COL. 811 J U B VTEMAA CILAMT VTN lv.CMa 

A*t rll CIi Itotuan s nt tbo following pirticulam in re- 
frnnr, to Il( d -atilt «f CoUn 1 Sir John Und rwoo.1 
lUt man CTminjoin, K CAI O.. F U G 8 of tlu Boral (Ut»* 
1 oum n Ll Binrt r in C!ih f of the Indo- 
r uruj an T I graj h I), jartmi-ut I*unduD 

(hfr! t A/ (f C t Ur 1‘ 
t Oh I J Xl iJ T Irv r? 11 
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“Sir Joh-iL Bateman- Ciiampam was tlie son of tlie late 
Bieutenant-Colonel Agnew Ghampam, of the 9tli Eegxment, 
and was bom June 22, 1835 He was educated at Obeltenbam 
College, whence he proceeded to the East India Comp^^uj’s 
■ Mi litary Senunary, Addiscombe, and passed out first engmeer 
in June, 1853, gaming the Pollock Medal, m addition to the 
first prizes in fortification, military di awing, civil drawmg, 
and Hmdustam He was gazetted second lieutenant m the 
Bengal Engmeers July 11, 1853, and became first heutenant 
July 13, 1857 , captam, September 1, 1863 , mn.j nr, July 5, 
1872, beutenant-colonel, December 31, 1878, and brevet- 
colonel, December 31, 1882 Lieutenant Ghampam served 
in the Indian Mutmy campaign, as adjutant of the Bengal 
Sappers, at the actions on the Hmdun, the battle of Bud- 
leekeserai, and throughout the siege and capture of Delhi, 
where he was wounded , he commanded the headquarters’ 
detachment at the takmg of Euttehpore Sikree, and m the 
Agra district, imder Golonel Gotten , he served as adjutant 
' at the siege and capture of Lucknow, and was specially 
employed under Brigadier Douglas m the Q-azeepore and 
Shahabad districts, and was present at the final capture of 
Jugdespore, and at the pursmt of the rebels to the Kymore 
Hills, for which he received a medal with two clasps In 
1862 Lieutenant Ghampam was transferred to the Royal 
Engmeeis, and m the same yeai he accompamed the late 
Lieutenant-Golonel P Stewait, RE, to Teheran on special 
service, under the Biitish Mmister, and later on was em- 
ployed m Persia on special duty m connection with the 
telegraphs In 1870 he assumed the additional name of 
' Bateman, m compliance with the will of his uncle, Thomas 
Bateman Esq , of Halton Paik, Lancaster, to whose pro- 
perty he succeeded In the following year Gaptam Bateman- 
Champam was appointed Duector-m-Ghief of the Indo- 
Euiopean Telegraph Department, London, and for his 
sei vices m connection with this department her Majesty 
confeired on him the K G M Gr m December, 1885 In the 
picvious June he had received a sword of honom from the 
Shah of Persia m recognition of his labours m the estab- 
lishment of the telegraph m that country In October, 1882, 
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he Tcai Delegate for Bnbth India at the Submmue Cablet 
Protection Conferenco at Pont, 0£ late Sir John Bateman 
Ohampam had been tnffenng frotn asthma, and to oHenato 
this he had gone to San Hemo -wheT© he pasted a^y on 
Fobruarr 1 1887 m hit fifty tecond year He learcs ^o 
Boni, tho cldcit of ■whom is Lientenont Arthur P Bateman 
Champain, of the Norfolk Begunent. 


COL. SIE CHAELES MAOGEEGOE, £03 CSX 

Tm: death wot announced from Cairo on Ftbruary 6 
1837 of Sir Charles Mttcolfo MacGregor of the Bengal 
Staff Corp«. This durtmgmshcd officer came of a mihtary 
familr hit father hanog been a major in tho Bengal 
ArtiUtir and hit grandfather Jomet MacQrogot of tho 
MacGregors of Glcngrlc a major gonoral in the Bengal 
Caralry Tho late Sir Chorlct MacGregor was bom at Agra 
on Auguit H 1810 and, hanng been odneated at hlarl 
borough Ck’llogc catered tho Dongol Staff Corps when ho 
had attained hii tixtccnth year Ho wot promoted to a 
heutenanev in 1857 bocamo captain and brorct major in 
18C3, major m 18C3 bren-t beutenant*eolonel in J8C^ and 
broixt-colon 1 cit,ht yean ofUrwtirdt. Ho toirod throughout 
thi wlinlo of tho Indian Mutine tho campaign In China la 
18f)0 and tho Dbootan campaign 18G4-fio having acted m 
tin latter os brigade-major and dijiuty aisistant quarter 
mast r-p.ni rah IIo ai*K> took part m tho Abvs^inlan 
ramjnign and wa^ present ot the capture of ilagdala. Ho 
M-rved m 187 V an dins lor of military transport m tho Tirhat 
famine and m tho si'oond Afghan campaign a^ d puty 
quart rma^ter-pn ral on tho Im of communication in tht 
Kbrl r an 1 in tho third Af^llan war was chi( f of the *.taff 
to Sir 1 Hi 1 rti and Sir Donald St wnrt Ho wn^ 1 n.‘»ent 
id all the arti >ni and romminled tho 3rd Hriga le < f the 
Cal ul Candahar Cell ft ni nt the relief of Canhihar In 
th 1 III In li < he net 1 as qinrlenna t t g nerxl from 
t > J)iinnK hn I ngth ned c-ire-T he wan it'fal timi ^ 
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■wouiicled — once nt l.lic action of Bliuiiuoicgliat, m India, 
twice at tlie action of Sinlio, dunng tlie caiujiaign m Cluna, 
and once again dniing the Bhootan Eviieditioii Sir Chailcs 
was cieated a K C B m ISSl, and nas also a Companion of 
the Stai of India, and a Companion of tlie Oidei of the 
Indian Empiie He was the authoi of some militaiy woilcs, 
including “ Oui ISTative Cavalry” and “Momitain 'Wai-faie ” 
He was twice maiiied — thstm 1869, to a danghtei of Sir 
Henrr Durand, Lieutcnant-Govcinor of the Punjab, and 
secondly, m 1883, to the danghtei of Mr Piedeiick W 
Jaidine 

This IS, wo may add, certainly one of the most impoitant 
mditaiy careers it has fallen to our duty to lecoid Towaids 
the end of 1887, the MacGregor Medal, designed by Mi 
Aichei, displayed on the obveise a group of Sepoys and a 
Highlander, and on the leveise a piofile head of Su Chailes 
MacGiegoi The membeis of the illustiious Clan Mac- 
Gregor may well be proud of the undying fame of then dis- 
tmguished, chivalrous, and cver-active Anglo-Indian bi other. 
Sir Charles 


SIR J WEST EEDGEWAT, K C S I 

This is one of the most ubiquitous of our distmguished 
Anglo-Indians, roaming, as he has done, thiough all lati- 
tudes as easily as a Ealmuc His fame will rest on his 
services as the Chief of the Boundary Commission m 
Afghanistan, to which allusion has already been made by the 
Yiceroy, m his brief speech at Rawul Pinch, durmg his toiu’. 

Lumsden, Ridgeway, and Tate aie names which will hve 
in Indian history, and, probably, that of the clever and 
versatile opponent to Sir Joseph’s work will hve also The 
different views entertained by Mi Chailes Marvin, and the 
subject of this notice, will produce their good effect m help- 
mg us to view all sides of the question 

Lookmg back tp the days of Peter the Great and Cathe- 
nne, the idea of a Boundary Commission at all seems, at fiist 
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acquaintance rather ludicrous Aggression, or justifiable 
extension of temtory has always been, and mQ erer be the 
policy of Kuaiia and 'wo might as well try to teep back the 
tide of the mighty ocean as endearour to prorent iL 

Earlr in August, 1887 it was Trell remarked by a popular 
Ifondon “ Society " journal — After a lengthy absence at 
Bt. Petersburg Bir Joseph Wost Pidguway has returned to 
London no doubt m that pleasant state of mind which 
springs from the consciousness of work satjsfactorily accom 
phsh^” 

Colonel Sir Joseph "West Kidgowar E.0 Si 0 was 
appomted to succeed Sir Rodrers Duller as Under-Secretary 
for Ireland, and was to tako oTir the duties about October 
lu 1887 It was then written that Sir \N wt Bidgowny is 
tho son of the late Bor Joseph Bidgowny of Tunbndgo 
"Wells (a descendant of Sir Thomas Bidgtiway of Torre 
Abbey Torquay who was created Earl of Londonderry in 
1G22) and was bom m 1844. He entered the Bengal Army 
in 16k)l became captain 1809 major 1880 houtonant-colonel 
1881 and colonel 1885 and ho was succcssiToly attached to 
tho 20th Regiment, tho 98th Regiment, tho Rillo Brigade 
tho 25th Bmgal N I., and tho 3rd Goerkhas Colonel 
Ridgeway was appomted by tho Earl of Maro to tho political 
Borneo in 18C0 and ho has been employed in xanous political 
I>oiti under succesfiTo WiccroTa lie serred m tho Afghan 
war of 1879-80 being twice mentioned m despatches and 
roci.mng tho medal and bronio star after which ho was 
appomted Undrr Secretary to thi GoTcmmcnt of India 
(Foreign IXpartment) In 1831 bo commanded the Indian 
Contmgenl of tho Afghan Frontier Communion, consisting 
of 1 lOO men 1 »7b camobi, and 77 1 horses which ho con 
ducted to P mj Uh (a distance of 1 0o2 miles) at the anmgo 
rate of rutfHTi mil 'S a <laT without Ion of lif or prop«-rtT 
and was thanled for thii stmeo br tho Wc\ rot f f India and 
ly htr 3Iaj« itr ■ Cor mm nt Colon* 1 Kidg\waT was In 
iharp of llie \f.^han Fronti rC>mmixdrin whuh was formed 
in wh n hi 1135 aj j intM Comm! 5ion rfirtboPe 
Iimitatj a of the Af,.lian 1 mnticr Tho of H< j t ro 

l'»'r ciDialtii th fuM jiting notlci — ‘‘In.rit — Tlcut cant- 
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Colonel Sir .Toseph AVest Ridgeway, RCSI, Bengal 
Infanlry, to bo colonel, m lecoguiiion of disiiuguishcd 
service rendered by him while head of the Mghaii Boundary 
Comuiission, and subsequently ns her Majesty’s Cominis- 
sionor at St Petersburg ” Sir .T "West Ridgeway niarned, 
m 1881, Caroline, daiighlei of Mr. Caherly Bcwicke, JP, 
D L , of Conlby Manor, Yorkshiie He was cieatcd E C S I 
m 1885 

It may bo added, that, at liist sight, an cnoigctic Anglo- 
Indian, fresh from Afghanistan and Russia, acting the part 
of a Sccietary in Ii eland, does give the idea of a fish out of 
water, but this notion vanishes when wc thinlc that Eiin 
may have boundary disputes, as well as the country of the 
Amir, and that elective houndaries in the matters of lands 
and speeches would do much to bring about what is so 
difficult to great statesmen bke Mr G-ladstone and Lord 
Sabsbury, pacification , and thus the gallant Colonel may 
yet help to obviate the necessity of his ever bemg required 
to play the part of a second Ohver Cromwell ' 


JDAVXD THOMAS ROBERTS, BCS* 

Pavid Thomas Roberts, Magistrate and Deputy Com- 
missioner of Jhansi, entered the Civil Service in 1868, and 
by the ardour with which he has identified himself with his 
work, and has laboured to advance the prosperity of the dis- 
tricts to which he has been appomted, he has won the de- 
voted gratitude of the Indian people, as well as the respect 
and confidence of the Grovemment 

In the year 1879 BahyS, was made mto a separate district 
and placed under the charge of Mr Roberts , and the 
ch ar acter of this extraordinary man is best illustrated by 

* For this Sketch we are indebted to a learned friend— a distinguished 
Onentalist — who writes — “I have received several private letters from 
natives of the N W Provinces, who speak of Mr Roberts in the highest 
terms of praise He is one of the good men who hold the natives faithful to 
the British RAj ” 
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the foDo-wing tranBlation from a Hin di book, vntten by 
Pandit Eandatta Sutla, for tho information of hm OTra 
conntrymen — The anacnt town of BabjA wna swept away 
by the Ganges, and the present town u a now creation, of 
which Hr Eoberti may bo styled the architect. In a placo 
where there were only a few cottages, he has called into 
enstenco a noble atr with roads, a market-place a hospital 
an ornamental stinore a school a bridge pnbbc offices, JLc. 
Ho has orer had a kindly regard for tho spread of know 
ledge and boa converted the Tillage-school of BoliyA (where 
fonnerlT only two teachers gave olementair instruction) mto 
a largo institution m which English it taught to 400 pupils, 
some of whom now compote m tho Entrance Eiammabon of 
the Umrersity of Calcutta. Such rapid dorclopment os this 
is not the work of an ordinary man it is tho achiOTomcnt of 
one who has secured tho cordial support of tho natiro popu 
lation." 

Tho inhabitants have thcmsolTcs founded a pubho library 
and a chantabU dispensary both of which institutions hare 
boon called by Mr Roberta s name and at tho ceremony of 
opening a natiro gentleman said " If her Majesty would 
scud to India such men oa Mr Roberta, nativo loyalty and 
attachment to the ImponiJ Throno of England would bo 
stunulatid and strengthened dav by day A Tn^n who has 
called forth such feelings among tho people whom ho haa 
appointed to poTcm deserres a place among Distln 
gunheJ An„lo-Indmna, 
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FIELB-^rAKSirAL STK WILLTA.M WNAltD 

GO^fM. G C B ^ 

“ IIo^\ vonncly lie to r'rvc lim country — 

IIou long continnctl ” — Coitiol.\sLi 

This dislnifrmsliod ofTicor was bom in 178i,nTul diod in 
1875, thus cot cring a life over niml> u'ain, and including 
one of tbe most mlorcsting and rcinarkable caiccis in llic 
wliole history of Eiighshinou who have made then names 
famous From the simple fact of Sir "Wilbain Gomm’s 
havmg been a steady and useful, rather than a fitful and 
brilhant, life, we at once loam the cause of his lieing far fiom 
sufficiently well known to Bntish readeis of our time, and, 
agam, until the appearance of the goodly volume, edited by 
Mr Francis Culhng Carr-Gomm, m 1881, t there was no 
attempt to chromcle the actions of one of the most 
devoted officers m the Pemnsula — a noble and conscien- 
tious captam, destined to become Commander-in-Chief of 
India, a Field-Marshal, and Constable of the Tower of 
London 

Stiange enough, Mi CaiT-Gomm has on his title-page the 
same motto (which heads this notice) as that we find on the 
pedestal of Sir John Burgoyne’s statue m club-land — 
another Field-Marshal who stands forth as moie useful than 

* Contributed by tbo author of this work to the Cosmopolitan (December, 
1887) — a new candidate for public favour in British Periodical Literature 

t London John Murray, Albemarle Street 
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briUiant in hia long imd tcmitific career By hi* eicollent 
TTork — only a Tolnme of -wlucli has os yet appeared, but 
TThich ondcntlT contain* the cream of tho “ long erentful 
history” — tho author (for ho is more than editor) has 
prored hinuclf to bo an ornament m tho literary ranks of 
the Hadras Civil Semee In placing Sir WillmTU Qomm, 
hoTfCTOT in OUT list of eminent Anglo-Indians, it should bo 
distinctly understood that tho admirable Field ITonhal is 
hardly strictly speaking on Anglo-Indian. The term, as a 
rule -wonld *0001 correctly to imply on officer— aril or 
military — irho roso m tho munificent old Bast India Com 
pony’s Bcmco — irho from long residence in tho conntry tho 
nurscTT of captnini vnu vront to retnm homo too often 
mth a bad hrer though blessed with a good heart ! — Soren 
Tears in tho Uountiua and five in India, then icarcely con- 
stitute an Anglo-Indian though m exceptional cases as has 
been done by tho present writer some labludo must begiTcn 
to tho title 

Tho un men sc range of tudi a biography at tho present 
•will at onco bo admitted, when wo state that the Letters 
and Journals " of tho rcncrablo Field Marshal only reach 
from 1739 to IVetcrloo 1815 It was Mr Corr-Qomms m 
tcalion to IcuTO to somo tuturo opportunity “ tho project of 
preparing for tho pubbo tho later Tolumlnous and more 
general paprrs. 'WTiat hare been pubbshed wore arranged 
bt Sir WUiam Qomm himself but hu wife prepared them 
in nmo Tiicasuro for publication- Lady Qomm sumTcd her 
busUind two rear* but In that httlo time did ranch to ccle- 
brat his memory while th«. editor has described Bir 
WUiara ■ letter* as duplaying "tbe well read scholar and 
man of r iined feelings and high chartictcT** The loldier 
boy Grit CDincs out on thecanras in his Itaptinn of Gre or 
under fin. a few wo* hi after joining the ‘hh Bogiroent in a 
I l<>>lr I ngap ment with the Fn*nch among the Sand dunes 
of Holland. The tamo coolness and courage earned him 
well throngh CT ry campaign, and almost rrorr l«attle from 
Ih'" H U<’r l\»lchmn and Comnna to the Liars of Torrrs 
^rd^a lUToanc *nl It at rloo which secured the p«’acf* of 
Furoi wall of which ore more or Icsi fully desenbed in Mr 
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Caiu-G-omm’s pages Sir William’s biogiaphy is tbeiefoio 
nou only a cbaptei o£ lois life, but of public bistoiy Of 
couise, m a bnef slcetcb it will uot be iiossible to say mucb , 
but we shall eudeavom to bimg foiwaid some facts and 
remaiks which may please oui readeis 

Sir Wilham Gomm’s life is divided mto four distmct 
peiiods, — 

1 Fiom 1799 to 1816, a puiely active military life 

2 Prom 1817 to 1839, home militaiy life, \rhen he was 
promoted from the lank of Lieutenant-Colonel m the Cold- 
stream Guards to that of Maior-General It was dmang 
this period that he mamed his first wife, Sophia Penn, 
granddaughter of Wdham Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, 
who died m 1827 

3 Prom 1839 to 1856, colonial administrative life Piom 
1839 to 1842 he held the chief command, and was Member 
of Council at Jamaica durmg Sir Charles Metcalfe’s admmis- 
trati6n , and he did much for the health of European Loops 
at the tune, by estabhshmg m the island the mountain 
barrack of Newcastle Por nearly a quarter of a century 
British troops there en 3 oyed “ absolute immumty from yellow 
fevei ” On his return, m 1842, Su William Gomm was 
gazetted to the command of the Northern District , but m 
November of the same year he became Governor and Com- 
mander-m- Chief m Mauritius, m place of Sir Lionel Smith 
Here he lemamed till 1849 He did much foi the famed 
island, — so well known to us from La Bourdonnais and Paul 
and Vii ginia, — ^receiving the thanks of the Treasury at home 
Prom Mauritius he proceeded to Calcutta, havmg received 
information from the Horse Guards that he had been ap- 
pomted Commander-m-Chief m India He just arrived in 
time to hear (June 2) that another of the Pemnsula captains, 
and eventually the hero of Meanee, had arrived before hi-m , 
and that Sir Charles Napier had at once proceeded to the 
Punjab Here was an extraordmary state of thmgs, the like 
of which had probably never happened before 

But Sir Wilham fotmd at Calcutta ample explanations 
from the Duke of Welhngton and Loid ]^tzroy Somerset 
(afterwards Lord Kaglan of Crimean celebniy) Such a 
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bitter disappointment bad rarely befallen any Tnnn bnt it 
fallen on a Tninil eror prepared to take life at its true 
value He met tbo blow beroicoUy as u Bocm by a memo of 
July 1849 It ibould bo mentioned that the disaitroui 
battle of ChiUianwallab before it was followed up by tbo 
crowning artlHeTy ffucces* at Qiijemt, enabled tbo powerful 
Court of Directors to do battle with the direct patronage of 
the Crown. They wanted an opportunity *‘and," writes 
Sir "William Qomm such an ojjportunity presented itself 
moft prommcntly m the person of Sir Charles Hapicr and 
India bad been the vety scone of bis successes ” 

lobe a true nubtary philosopher be found consolation m 
the fact of his superscssor being conHidembly his senior in 
tbo army and as such entitled to the ptcfcrcnco in limisc 
“It was notorious that a quarrel which Sir Charles Kapicr 
had with the Court of Directors had been the only bar to 
hii appointment in tbo ordinary courto m fucecsslon to 
the gallant Tipperary Commander m Chief Lord Gough ” an 
obstruction which the panic of tho hour at oneo swept awav 
Tho Duke s famous n'mork to Napier — " If yes do not 
go sir / must’" will bo romembered through Punch t 
famous cartoon which attracted great attention at tho time 
Tho Duko wn^ not frightened by Chill lanwallah nor for 
India. On thu point Hr Carr-Oomm remarks admirablTi 
Had ho been hft to Uimsclf bo would not Imro superseded 
Sir "W lUiam Gomm in tho command to which ho had botn 
named but he was oyemilod. jf^quam mcmenlo rAu$ 
arJuu temre mestem an old j loco of odnee but it is fiW 
who can follow iL. The Xhiko did when the nows of CliU 
lianwallah •Uuvwctl England Sir ilUam Qomm did wh n 
tbt ni'WM of h:i supi rves^ion was his welcome to Calcutta.” 
^ir ilium ivturned to rnglmd m Januarr 1& 0; and m 
the f Itowin^. \ugust, he was a{ pomti*d Commander in*CliH f 
of lloml vT On tho tn ff starting liowi'tor hi was 
\ Ant'd to tb chi f r»»mraand In India, Sir Clurl ^ Lojier 
haiiDu suJl nlr r'^i'*nr<l m etin^equenre of •lifTirinc'^ 
With the I T| btiral os th iras-nlle wamor Sir Clurl 
ojhtrmj tuouilr sttl 1 (he preat Druconiul who gate th' 
Punjab anl 1 gu. 
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Sir William Gomm anncil ni CalouU i m Dereinlioi , aiul 
llio fno \oais of Ins imliiai v command in Iiuli.i 'weio com- 
piratnch niic\cnlfnl Bidwcen <Im second Sikb Wai aiuI 
• India's se^elesl Inal,’ the gu'‘al ]\rul]in of 1857, llioic 
'(\as n doLidod calm, onh lo jrne \\.n lo a moic decided 
lebolhon. i\lncli lT\ed all onr enenrics Dining Ins Indian 
cuoer, of course, li ^\as considered jnoli.ible that, m llic 
o^ont of success m llic Cnmean Wai Hussi.i i\onld easi an 
e\o on Iiulia , so, during G\o years at least, llieic was ample 
to occupy the mind of llie Commandei-in-Clnef At Ibis 
stage it sbould be noted regaiding tbe “ Calcutta disappoint- 
ment,” wbicli bad now been full}' compensated, that one i\bo 
bad sbown such a fine instance of patnotic derotion was 
3 ust the right man in the nght place In Decenibei, 1881, 
a British poet,’' alluding to tbe “ disaiipointmcnt,” oi ‘‘in- 
comparable” sacrifice, w'rote two somiels on Sir William 
Gomm, the latter concluding with the followang lines — 

0 nursling of tbo sea ■ninds and the sen, 

Irnmortnl England, goddess oeean-horn, 

"What ehnll thy children fear, nrhat strengllis not seem, 

}Vhile children of such mould nro born to thee ? 

We are now informed that to the wise lond-heartednoss of 
the Commander-m- Chief, as well as to his mtimate personal 
friendship with Lord Dalhousie, weie due the coidial rela- 
tions which existed between the civil and military authorities 
of that tranquil period Commentmg on this m 1876, a 
leading London journal commenced its eulogium with the 
lemark ‘‘ Sir William Gomm’s work was always thoionghly 
and smoothly done, and he had no enemies” At Simla, 
Ano'lo-Indian society could haidly have had a better head 
than Lady Gomm With her personal influence and example 
she indeed worked wondeis , and it was truly said that 
“ never was the society of the capital of India m so healthy 
a state ” as when she presided over it 

4 From 1856 to 1875, dignified and honoured old age 
In 1863 he succeeded Lord Clyde as Colonel of the Cold- 
stieam Guards, “the regiment,” as Mi Carr-Gomm says, 

• Algernon Charles Swinburne 

B 
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to -winch he had be<!n tranafcrrcd from the 9th half a 
ccntOTT before for distinguished scmcet through the 
Peninsular ‘War Ho passed hii time either at his cottage 
m Hampshire or at Brighton, or at his house m Spnng 
Gordons m the latter position being near on occasional 
display of troops -which may hare stirred tho old fire -withm 
him, and produced the -wish to march through hfo again. 
On Jonnnij 1 18G8 ho received his biton ns Field hlarshal 
and on tho death of Sir John Burgoyne m 1871 he hccoroo 
Constable of the Tower of I<ondon, on which occasion 
ho -was highly complimented by Mr Gladstone He rested 
from his long and arduous labour in the service of hii 
countrv on March 15 1675 in the mnety first year of his 
age closing on extraordinary soldier s career of eighty 
vears. 

In appoorance Sir WiUuun Gomm is dcjscribcd os short 
and shght but though slight ho was -wirr and preserved 
his bodily and mental activity to tho last. HU passion 
for music was cTtremc and his loro of boohs and reading was 
great Sir WiUtam also had a good deal of tho poctiful 
atiout him, and judging from tho examples given, ho wrote 
graceful Tcties His loveot IIomer-washfe-loDg andPopcs 
ITomcr'* -was also ono of his fathers favounto volumes 
His 1 iTo of Ilomor writes Hr Carr Gomm ” was all 
pervadmL. and creeps out m his early letters from the 
tiittlo-Cclds of Spam and in his Tntingi and dmnes all 
throa„h hn lif A. grwit lore of animals in both Sir 
ham and Ladv Gomm is most fuUv commented on bv the 
nbl** I lo-^nujlHr who spiarcs no pains m bringing out all the 
atniaUc a^ well ai the stiTnerquabtics nf his hiTO In India 
th ri n n spUn Ini field for tbi txircisc of this bcnlimant 
<pi\ itv— jmhaps no l*Ptter on earth 

M ith n feri nn. ( > fin earlv tmliiarv Inclinatinn it hlicnl I 
1 m nt: nril that Sir \\ illiam Gomm s rnth« r rut nd the 
armv anl f rr d with di tinctnin thniui,h tli** hrncriran 
nnnVt-^l Inli-m War* fn m l“7C to 1" H h,r ^\'llU3m 
wa' I rn lo lUrla/lu^s T» ur mini in rf th^* m -t 
iM n-'tin_ <-] t 1 1 in fin | nu tnilitarr or* r wa> tl at 
vL n *ilr twt^clT f nr vrar# of bi, 1 c vras cmj 1 i *<1 wiih 
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the undaimted Sir Jolin Moore at Corunna (1808) Aftei 
the defeat of the whole armj of Soult, 20,000 strong, m 
which Yictorj the brave waiiioi lost his life, we lead that to 
the 9th Regiment (G-omm’s) was consigned “the sad though 
honomable duty of burying him on that fatal evenmg It 
was they who 

'SIov\Iy and sadly laid liim dovrn, 

From the field of his fame frosh and gory ; ’ 

and it was they who were the last of the British force to em- 
bark m the daikness of the mght Captam Gomm himself 
commanded the very last picket ” In the gallant Captam’s 
ownwoids “The last fragment of reai-guaid withdrawn 
from the heights consisted of my own company of the 9th 
Regiment , the regiment which had 3 ust 

‘ Buried him darkly at dead of night, 

With his martial cloak around him ’ 

"We were thus the last British remnants (I beheve I was the 
last Enghsh fightmg man) embarkmg, and weie forced m 
consequence to thread the whole fleet m the tmbid daik m 
quest of a berth ‘Ro room, three m a bed aU round,’ was 
all the answer we got ” At length they got hold of the 
headquarters store-ship, which had been canonaded by the 
Erench fiom the heights, and which had been canned out of 
hainn’s way by a mate and boat’s crew from the Admiral’s 
ship “ Oh yes , plenty of room,” was now the reply to the 
dehghted captam and his soldiers The crew had deserted 
with the compass , but the stout mate and his men were 
staunch to the last They ainved m the chops of the 
Channel Then came a storm, theie was no way of 
telhng their whereabouts At length, through a miracle, 
they arinved at Spithead , and the worthy mate was soon 
after promoted by the Admiralty Su WiUiam then wrote 
to his dear sister Sophia — and it must be confessed with 
some reason — “ I lose not a moment m lettmg you hear of 
my amval at Spithead this moinimg (January 26, 1809) m 
a very crazy ship ” 

Su Wilham’s last visit to the field of Waterloo (though 

n 2 
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01 Into OS 1871 he drove part Qaatre Broa) Tvaa m hia eightv 
fifth year m the aummer of 1868 in company ^th Ixdy 
Gomm, “Mim Hcnnird Yyie and hia mcce (nfterworda ilra 
CoTT Gomm) 

The two portraiU, given m Mr Corr-Gomm a worl,* may 
Iw conaidcrod atnking end anggeetivo h'henetica, — the youth 
m the honoured decorated rauform, which we tee m the old 
miniature* at the age of thirty the knowledge that ho had 
achieved tho hubhlo reputation*’ beaming on hi* manly 
face and the veteran Field Monhal of eighty four with 
hi* nttmerou* decorations, and a vitago belonging to one every 
inch a aoldier which had been m many a haid fou^l field 
long before entering on an unnaallj protracted *pell of gentler 
work, with which Sir Wilham Gomm closed a most n»cful 
and well ipcnt life 

Btivodttcod ia til* 



SIR ROPRR LPrinmiDOE, 01 E. 3rp FOl? 
KORTJl KENSINGTON 

'\Vr In.oinuOi jtliMsnrt* m In'int; aUle lo j'losonl n biief 
'•Ki.Jih of 1 di'^fin^itislu'd Uik o^t'nIlnlocl On il sor\ant 

— n. \\tll-known litt'i.in able, and llaul-^solkln^' Anglo- 
Tndnn — io our loaders 

3rr Lothbrid'^o \\as bom at Plyinonlli in 1810 He won 
a SOiolarslnj) at E\oter Colley*-'. Oxford, .ind paduiiled 
fioin tliat Collo^^e m Double (CJasbical and Malheinatieal) 
Honours, liavinj^^ been Past Class in Moderations in Matlic- 
nialics Ho cnlered as a student of flie Linci Temple in 
1801 , but befoie ho ■^^as called, he A\as selected by Sii 
>SlaiIord Northcote for a Profcssoi ship in the Presidency 
College of the Calcutia Uuivorsily, in 18G8 In the autumn 
of that -^oar ho nas appoiutedPiofessoi of Mathematics, and 
also Professor of Histoiy and Political Economy, in the 
Kishnaghur College, Bengal , and was elected Exammer in 
History for the Piemchaud Roychand Studentship of the 
Calcutta TJmversity Eaily in 1870 he was transfened to 
the Profcssoi ship of English Liteiatuie, to which xvas also 
attached the Piofessoiship of History and Political Economy 
in the Hugh College , and contiibuted to the pioceedmgs of 
the Bengal Asiatic Society an account of the ancient Dutch 
records of Chmsurah In 1871 he became Editor of the 
Calcutta Quarterly Jlevieiv, a post which he held till 1878, a 
longer peiiod than that of any othei Editoiship — a post m 
which he followed Sir John Kaye and Sir Richaid Temple 
During the years 1869 to 1877 he was eveiy year elected to 
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on Exanuneraliip in tho TJmvomty of Calcutta — ^ho this 
E iominer for tlie Staff Corps and for the Financial Do- 
partmont — and vas Professor of English lotcraturo Pro- 
fessor of History and Political Economy Professor of 
Mathematics, and Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy 
m tho Kishnnghnr Hugh, ond Prosidenoy Colleges of tho 
Calcutta TJmrorsity and m 1874 he hecamo Principal of 
tho Kishnaghnr College In tho beginning of 1877 ho Tras 
selected to prepare tho articles on tho Native States for tho 
Imperial Gaictteer and ims also appomted Secretary of 
tho Simla Educational Comnussion and FgUott of the TTni 
vemty of Calentta and soon aftonrards ttus transferred 
from tho Educational to tho Pobtical Eepartmeat appomied 
a Political Agent of tho First Claes, and nominated to tho 
noirly •created offlec oi Press Commissionor of Tndia by Eord 
Lyttom In 1881 tho Press Bureau ims abobshod by Lord 
Ripon and Mr Lcthbndgo ims offered an equivalent op* 
pointment olscwhoro but be elected to rctiro on pension 
Tho subject of our ibotch after much good scrvict had 
boon created a C JH on tho first institution of that Order in 
January 1878 and m 1685 ho tvos knighted, on tho rccotu 
tnendalion of Lord Saluburr for his distinguished services 
m Indio. 

Sir Roper Lcthbndgo mamed m 18Co Kbza, daughter of 
"W Finlav Esq„ and a grand nioco and ono of tlio co- 
heia^vs of the lat Right Hon John Tlilrtccnth Baron 
T ynham, of Im^i'd Lodge near Sittingboume Kent 
Their rlleit son Mr P Lethbridge of tho BufTn (East 
K Til Regiment) has Intclv been appointed to tho Bengal 
Staff C->ns 

AsMl f*r'' orth Kensington (Middlesex — Nerr Borough) 
Sir Rop r is nerr aff irdeil manv opportunities of Ji Ing pool 
Sr'mw tn the el ‘ctor* and his eoimtrv From his knowHlge 
of manlin 1 his r ‘alan 1 inliistrr he is Inyond doulit agoo.1 
an 1 faithful r rranl and <t ti thosi who do not po entin ly 
aJ ng With him in his p litlnl news, cannot withh' H ^ 
fair Bban a Imiraturn In th rear SirRoprl^^th 
Irnlgv isp-r- nl 1(C)TTU» against Mr! Kmitleilg. (L) 

- ttsl ginn^ a C inv-rratltr majonty I f 'jI Th** poj iiU 
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t 'f'.! itf iu*' I 'll"'* ittii'»o\ 1" '"J M 7 . t In' (‘I'H (t'l.itc U. im; 8 i207 
111 <h<' jmll "Inml thus I.* t llbrnI'N* ((' ). 

1 irih ( li "I Iv on ^ (t08 

hi' > t<' 1 . Sir lu'p'r 1 • « »ii uh''ri'‘il .1 “ C'iii‘'i'i- 

\ 1 ut' — vh-' nr imn'( >'f ^ hr li i*. iii-iihi i nmii* nor h"'" (linn 
^ Moih" it ' Lih'ril--no‘ n Iml < 1 » "i;; i.itum in nn m 
i\)irh tin' h’w 1'' Pix^^rt'." 

Sn I’ljx r isin'iih foi(\ -mrlif \oi’" old, .mid .i nu'mbci 

of lilt' do, Ki>\ (’hih 

To\ 'ids (In' < nd of 18^{» a.o .i-^ain hohold (ho now cner- 
!;• tn M P in (ho Indian hind I( was said ho \,.is ponif^ 
to nnho.in uixonn'id-, foi (ho jtrodinJion of nn Aimdo-Indiau 
lonni il at hi>ni>' And if w is iisLs^d hr n jiojnil.ir Anj^do- 
Indi in jonnnlist of hmdi .inflionfi in (his tonnfiv, “ Jdo 
none of the jnjiers nlu‘ad_\ jmhlishod come np (o his lo- 
quiremonfs'” Ho confiiined “ II. however, with Sii Ko])er*8 
gifts of li{eiar\ skill and olhcial c'vjieriencc, ho cm pioduco 
a jnjici ■which will ninke English rcadeis take ii nioic abid- 
ing ritcrost in Indian subjects, ivo shall not. bo the last, in 
Indding the now* biilh a welcome ” A more nhiduxi iniacst 
— “a^o, there’s the mb'” The majority not hiking any 
mtorest whatever, would be iiearei the truth , and, although 
a slight iniproi emont is d.iwaiing upon us, such wietched 
apathy <or indifTerence is a shame and a icproach to the 
general lutclhgeuce of Gicat Biitain As we haie reraaiked 
again and again, if England were to lose India, with its 
one-sixth of the human race, to-inoriow, the calamity would 
produce less sensation or regiet among a certam educated 
class than the destruction of the Crystal Palace by an eaith- 
quake, or the Alhambia being again destioyed by fire ' We 
boast of the spiead of education , but how many of those 
worthies who seek to shine, and too often seem to dehght 
m sending hsteneis to sleep, in our gieat assembhes, if tested 
by examination, even towaids the end of the mneteenth 
centiuy, could answei, Which is the Malabar Coast, and 
which the Coromandel? Doubtless, a man of Su Ropei 
Lethbiidge’s experience and mtelligence is well aware of 
much geographical and other ignorance regardmgoui gieatest 
dependency — India, which Chve, and the admirable geneials 
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COTnmg after tnm conquered and Trliicli Warren Hastingit 
and the glorious band of hard working cmlinns following 
in. Kit tram duly consolidated On tho IGtK of NoTcmbor 
1880 Bit Ropor and Lady Iiothbndge were entortainod at 
an afternoon purty m Bombay by KKnn BoKadur Byiamjeo 
Badabboy 

Hero it was nccctsarr to speak on tbe popular subject of 
tho day tho celebration of tho Queen t Jnbiloo ; and tho 
speaker wa* quite *qual to the angost occasion- Sir Roper 
in returning thank* for tho toast of hii health and that of 
Ladr Lcthbndgc said — 

Khan Bahadur Bvranijeo Badabhoy Sir Jamsetjee 
JeojeobhoT Mr Justice Nanabhai Hondas Ladies and 
Qentlom 11 — can assure you I ora nnablo to find words 
alcqnatt-lT t) oxjress tbe gratification of liidy Lcthbndgc 
and mrstlf at the ticcodingl? land way in which my fnend 
tho Khan Bahadur has j rojiosod our health and the mogm 
ficont T'ceptien accorded to us this orening When Hr and 
Hr*. Brnitajeo did ui the honour to inrito u* to this gather 
in., I had no idea that wo should find assembled hero such a 
largv and distinguished rcprvscntation of tho intellect tho 
cntirpns4 and all that is most enlightened and most pi-o* 
gT'*>^iT(. m BomliaT and m India 4\e aro deeplr touched 
at th kmdir ftn lings and the p ncrous impulses which hare 
br-m..ht t< thtr t>w Icom us back to India tho arknow 
lotlpsl and \ jpuUr head of tho Indian communitr of 
llomliaT— (ai f Liuv. ) —and such o notable nss*.ml lage of thi 
1 1 rs and clii fs of tli night and actiTitr in crerr s<‘ctton of 

that r mmunitr (Chi rs ) The Khan Balindur lias sin'll n 
in th kinl“sti rms cf jkome fnendW » rriciswv. wvtv able 
to r nd r bis p n Jlr Mnnickji m Fn^laul 1 ut this I can 
SIT ihst th einin ntl\ suricssfu! careir of Sir "MonicLji in 
1 11 1 m — nnJ I am d li^htd to 1 h allc t» ssr so in tin 
1 r no ( f j arints wlio mar ju tit 1 j ruud of Inm — has 

I n *urh a'* t n n I r ijnlt unn varr snt helj an 1 nnr 
Iiitr Itirit n< tliat his fn nls r«ull pr him I think it 
iai,.Iit DC ura th s im„ g ntl m ii h n (anl 1 h 

II arc manr) w]i > tuit \ nnl mj Utmg a yi it l > I nu 
anl t Ltinir that Hr Mam kjr* niarl *^1 *l ihtT on 1 
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eloquence, Ins liigh and independent cliaiacter, and lus 
anuable disposition Itavo not only obtained for bun the 
friendship of eminent pobticians bke Loid Hams and Sii 
John Groist, but have also jilaced him in the honourable 
position of an elected membci of the Council of the East 
India Association, and in othei "ways singled him out as a 
man of mark How that he has triumphantly passed his 
jBiial esannnation for the Bar, and is about to return to 
India, I feel perfectly siue that a high and useful caieer 
awaits him m this countiy, and I am confident that you, 
gentlemen, will watch that caieer with mterest and sympathy 
(Cheeis ) This Indian tour of my wife and myself, which 
has opened so agreeably to-day, has been undertaken with a 
twofold* object In the first place, we have come out to re- 
visit old and beloved scenes, to awaken cherished memories, 
and to renew communion with old and dear fiaends Of 
these latter, most are of couise natives of the other side of 
India, where my own service and Lady Lethbridge’s residence 
mainly lay, and I need not tell you we are lookmg foi'ward 
to our visit to Bengal, where we received so many kindnesses 
of old , but after your reception this evening, I am sure we 
may be permitted to feel that, if it should please God to 
spare us again to revisit India, it will not be only m Bengal 
that we shall look up old and ferae friends Then, too, we 
have come to enable me profitably to take part m the Parha- 
mentaiy discussions on Indian afiairs that are to take place 
m the House of Commons next session In a friendly social 
gathering hke this it would ill become me to enter mto 
pohtics , but this I may say, that my great desire m Paiha- 
ment — and it is a desire heartily approved of by my con- 
stituents m Hoiijh Kensmgton and by the great heaid of the 
British nation — is to lender some real and true seiwice to 
India, and to the peoples of India to whom I owe so much 
I desire, if you will peimit me — and I say this with all 
frankness and smcenty — ^to piesent your views and yom 
wishes, the mtelhgent opimons and the just aspirations of 
the most enhghtened commumties of India, honestly and 
fearlessly to the impai fetal arbitrament of the British Parha- 
ment (Loud cheers ) Pendmg the letum to Paihament 
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of capable rcprosontativei actuaflj’ bom m tbu comitry — a 
rottilt Trbida I ardentlr demre to aeo and Trhicli such a 
gatlicnng of able atiims aa the presont leadi me to hope for 
m the not dutant futnxo — I renturo to asV yon to look npon 
mo ai a lovul ipokcaman of tout# in tho Houto of Commons. 
And let ni not forget that tho year on ■which wo ore about to 
enter will bo ono of especial interest to all thoao subjects of 
her Most Graaous Majesty who aro imbued mth thot ardent 
spirit of loyalty for which you gentlemen of Bombay are so 
renowned. It will be tbo happy and glonons Jubfleo of her 
Majesty B reign (theers) and before I sit down I should 
liko to adrert to two moremonts m connection with that 
Jubilee which I know will obtain yonr heartiest sympathy 
and which I bcUoro •will hare tho happiest results for tho 
futuro well being of India Ono of those moTcments ongi 
natod br tho for-scom^ and worm hearted bcnoTolenco of 
her Eicxllcncy tho Countess of BufTcrin aims at a ctlcbra 
tion of tho Queens Jubiloo in a way most pleasing to her 
MaJcftT I tmi womanly hoort, prrmding sorely needed 
medical help for tho women of Indio. That moTomont has 
already taken deep root among us, both hero and in England 
and U omincatlT Uesorres your warmest interest (Cheers.) 
And tho other Jnbileo celebration of which I would speak U 
a moTcmeul of hitrular national importanec and one from 
which I renturo to predict a great mercaso of commercial 
jrcrtpcnty for India as well as a coniidcrublo enhancement 
of the ptx^tige and dignitr of India her pnnees and her 
|>ooj Ic» amon., tho great ctTilited communities of the world 
I nctd lilt say I xxfir to the proposal graciouslr made 1 v his 
ItoTol Hif^hn ‘ss the Pnoo <f Wales and nlreadr onthuii 
n^ticallT taV u uj and ndoptid m lioMon and in the colonl “s 
f>r th oUtmtinn of the Jubilee of her ilaj str It the 
eitalli^hm nt in the iM'art of tlii (m]ir\ of a p^nna^mt 
lm| ml Inlbn anl C lomnl In titution to I the ftwus 
and tentn of thi ladu^tn s the arts the Wmin^ anl 
ml 1 K* n rallr f th ct»mmrmal mlu trul anl scnutiCo 
enl rj n of th wh leoftherasl 1 mini ns of onr 1 Iit/hI 
S' T n i^Tt, Th war has Kmi admiral It snifH Ih tl f r such 
an ins ituli n Inr the rerr suc<x dnl 1 xhil Itlon of the |o<L 
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yeai The ephemeial attractions of the Exhibition as a 
place of enteitainnient have bi ought togethei milhons of 
Europeans and Anieiicans of all classes, and interested them 
in the pioducts and resources of our Empire , and now that 
those attractions have seiwed then purposes, they will, of 
course, cease with the closmg of the Exhibition But if, by 
the fosteimg care of om patriotic Pimce of Wales, and by 
the sjiontaneous loyalty to her Majesty of the prmces and 
peoples of the empue, the mstmctive commercial and ethno- 
graphical elements of the Exhibition should be rendered 
permanent, and developed mto a vast Imperial Institution, 
I am sure you will agree with me m behevmg that its estab- 
hshment will mark a new era m the economic and scientific 
progress of the empire And now, ladies and gentlemen, 
while heartily thanking you for the kmdness with which 
you have hstened to these few remarks of mine, I will end 
where I began, and beg to assure you, on behalf of Lady 
Lethbndge as well as myself, that this aftemoon will ever 
remam a very bright spot m oui memories, and that we shall 
cherish the remembrance of the great honour you have done 
us to the last day of our hves (Cheers ) 

A few days before this mteiestmg and appropriate speech 
was made, B!is Excellency the Viceroy, bemg on his tour, 
had landed at Bombay, and was received by a distmguished 
company 

Lord Dufferm, on November 17th, received the visits of 
the Maharajah Holkar of Indore, and the Maharajah of 
Eutlam, at Grovemment House, Malabar Pomt His Excel- 
lency paid return visits to the two Maharajahs m the after- 
noon , and on the same evenmg distributed the prizes to the 
successful students of the Bombay School of Art After an 
admirable speech, m which His Excellency praised the draw- 
mgs and other woiks of the students, as displaying great 
talents and abihties. His Lordship concluded in his usual 
masterly way “ I can only express my regret that the 
director of this estabhshment should have been flattered by 
the presence of the Retrenchment Commission , but I can 
assme the authorities of the Bombay School of Art that, at 
all events m my person, they will always have some one to 
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plead for them, and I am in liope« it -mil cvcntuallj bo 
found that the barh of the«o excellent gentlemen -who have 
been examining the finRT^fin! condition of out Indian c*tab* 
luhmenta nail be unrxo than their bite. (Applatue ) 

Thus -WTU Bombay honoured at tho mmo timo inth tho 
pro«mco of a bnlliant Viceroy and that of on Anglo-Indian, 
an able and xcalona membtr of tho all powerful House of 
Commons. Such xuits cannot bo without good olloct. Simple 
globo-tTotten ” spend money wberorer they go true 
enough but tho visiti of men of mark howorcr brief 
especially m India, cause new news of things to bo brought 
before a cmring and ingi mous people with the chanco of 
more momy being spent os wtU, 

On th«. ofd of Deecmbcr 1886 the Buko and Dnchcas of 
Honcheatir and Ladr AUee Hontague orriTcd atUvdcmlmd 
as th pu ‘sU of the Eesideot (John Graham Cordery MA.) j 
Sir RopT and I^idr Lethbndgc omTcd on tho 4th ond tho 
Earl of Fif ran crpoctcd on tho following dar In the old 
(^mpant * tim<. flvmg tops to India would hare boon con 
swl n-d almort miraculous But thcro Is now crery chanco 
of such Tiaits to the Eastim dominions of tho Quotn 
1 mpn.si lx*eommg j*opuUr among us which must como to 
good 

*^ir Tlipcr li* thbndgo must haro taVt n liack with him to 
KQ_Luid pleasant recollections of hi^ vinit to Indio. Vo 
►hi u!J mention that m 1H8G wt find him on n tour in tho 
aanfiTou^ Untnctt of bouthrm India* — onr with the name 
if action onl ho it n witli |l*oiuro we look iijxin him a^ 
th I'dnrati ui t the lit rarr man tin tmTtlliT an 1 the 
P In th bttiT cajaiitT thin is v t much good work 
^ *^’0 but th<*n H littl tr no fear al)oul hiH dolnt, it 

faithfullT an 1 T» II IVnitT m^t a I < f half n do/ n ramt^t 
an 1 nl 1 Anglo In lun^ an n purl'd in the Ht » f C m 
t(i at Th two TT 11 kn »wn di tmgui^hnl nt ran Sir 
C r 1 ( )ur nu 1 Camj 1 11 ) cannot la^t f r » t r The 
1)1 1 pill iH nhrcTrl on I i Tvilil Ikin n t Sir I trharJ 
Ttij mu \ tr nttullr n tin from th \ ul he stag I ok 
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land may then he forced to ask the question, legaiding 
India TVe vant moie, and, if possible, bettei actors , but 
where are the men ? 


hTOTE 

THE GOLD FIELDS OF SOUTHERN INDIA 

Under the auspices of the East India Association a meeting of gentlemen 
interested in tho commercial affairs of the British Empire in the East was 
held at Exeter Hall on January 19, Lord Harris presiding, for the purpose 
of considering the recent new departure in the development of Indian gold- 
mining The principal address was given by Sir Roper Lethbridge, C I E , 
M P , late Press Commissioner in India, who furmshed elaborate particulars 
of his recent tour in the auriferous districts of Southern India He pomted 
ont that, the great and all-important difference between the Australian gold- 
fields and those of India is to be found in the fact that when the former 
were discovered they had hardly been trodden by human foot, whereas the 
latter have been the seat of a dense population and of a high civilization 
from time immemonaL In Australia the English and Californian diggers 
found the gold much as Nature had left it, not only in the rocky matrix, but 
cast up and expressed in the form of nuggets, and permeating great alluvial 
deposits or “placers ” In India centuries of industnous toil and minute 
research have long ago removed aU suiface gold , wherever the old miners 
could get out the auriferous quartz by quarrying they have done so, and the 
only limits imposed on them have been due to then- ignorance of those 
engineering appliances by which mines are drained, ventilated, &e , as well 
as of those chemical means by which the ores are treated On the other 
hand, the gold bearing rooks of India seem to be, on an average, far richer 
than those of Austraha or Amenca, and it is now fully established on official 
evidence, and from ^innumerable private investigations, that many of the 
auriferous reefs of Mysore, even at shallow depths, can yield one, two, and 
even three ounces per ton on an average of large quantities of cmshings Gross 
mismanagement, ignorance, and criminal extravagance mined the credit of the 
enterpnse in its early days, and Sir Roper Lethbridge expressed his convic- 
tion that, with honest work and good management, a period of great pros- 
penty and profits await the miners in at least thirty of the gold-fields of 
Southern India A discussion followed, in which tho views of the opener 
were generally supported, and the proceedings closed with the customary 
votes of thanks — Oieiland Marl, January 20, 1888 
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In crar Firti Scrje^ at tlie 'begmning ttoto given a fcrr 
■light atetches Irom the old Eait India House in onr 
Sctond at tho end the "wntor bcgi Icaro to present his 
a sLoteh. of not an. An^o-Induuu bnt a rc- 
nmknhle messenger o! the new palatial India Offleo — 

LORD BTEOITS ‘"TITA 
A B^irrcn from the nroiA omen.* 

Soon after Tda * death vrhich happened somo yean ago 
it Tas vrell remarked in liOndon that tho minutest asiocia 
tion* connected Tith Byron «honld bo procioos to his 
countrymen they ihonld bo especially so to out senior 
Anglo Indians vrho owed so much of thoir mental recreation 
in tho East to tho great poet and in Tita Palcien there dis- 
appeared a most mtercfUng relic of tho Byromo legends 
At the same tuno it was asked, "What wtn there so very 
Tomarkablo about tho anctent Italian employ* (messenger) 
of tho India OlEco V Tho reply was simply this, that 
Falnori was Lord Byron • Tita and ho was with tho 
great poet when ho died at Missolonghi at soron o clock m 
the evening on tho l&th April 1824 To manv readers 
who unlike ono -who is supposed to bo o well infinned 
authority on tho sabject I am sure are not inclined to look 
♦lown ujKin Lord Byron s servant os Imowing little of tho 
famous poet whil*. Uo nctuallv know more of him than most 
tf hiv higher bom contcmponincs it h"* struck thowntir 
that It mav K interesting to offer tho following remarks 
eulW from what Tita” bniis..U nlatid and from infurma 
lion afford <l 1 v ono who kn w lnm well In hl^ later v*arf 
Wu-n fiTvt rmpl JT*d at the India OtTico — some mt vrar* 
ag’i— mv atl* nlioa uas s|»^IiIt dlnH'tcd to a talk liands^'me 
*ld man Bitting at liu work in the vc-sltlnil mon ’iVe a 
r*Tmf rtablv r tirv**l \nt.l'>-In lian Om ml tjian an mjiUtant 
t the ■tn **l ll(>a 1 Oni'x. Ke j t He was tli »i a hal 

* \ 1 man of at ul r irntr f ur v irs of ag' hi^ b ■ad o 1 mr<! 

n n l/S tQ« r< t*»l B I ,ftl r-l WUI II5 Bir^rvl (a tV- 

* \ 1-3 U « «.» tf rill f It* t r Binj if \ /! I J » ^ 

I* 
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TTith an Albanian cap -wore a snowy white beaid , and, when- 
cvei oppoiiunity olToied, spoke Yilh the highest- lespect of 
the noble master he had soi\ed so well In fact, any one 
who dared speak against, the great poet might have excited 
his indignation to a dangerous extent 

In the course of conveisation I leaiiied that Giovanni 
Battista Falcieri used to swim with Lord Byion, but he 
was not with him till long after the famous feat of swimmmg 
the Hellespont, 3rd of Ma}, 1810 The old chasseur told 
with infinite pride that, while wearing a costume (uniform ?) 
similar to that of his master, he would be occasionally saluted 
for his lordship “ Tita,” he said, was the Italian abbre- 
viation of his name On the diffeience of climate between 
England and Italy bemg reniaikcd on, Tita icphcd that he 
had not been m his own counti}’- for foity ycais He on- 
gmally came over with the coipse of Lord Byion (1824) — 
afterwards returned to Italy — and, on his re-visitmg Eng- 
land, was eventually appomted to service m the Boaid of 
Control 0£5.ce, from which, on the Indian Government pass- 
ing entirely to the Crown, through the influence of Su John 
Cam Hobhouse (Lord Broughton), Palcieri was appomted to 
the India Office, where he was to be found dady, with eveiy 
piomise of reaching “ a gieen old age,” — one of the few con- 
necting hnks between the tunes of Byion and our own On 
one occasion I penned a brief sketch of this faithful servant, 
and gieat was the dehght of Palcien when he read it m a 
popular journal , but gi eater still was his satisfaction when 
he received a letter fiom America quotmg the same as a 
record of mteiest — the paragraph had been copied mto an 
Enghsh illustrated weekly paper, which had a circulation m 
America — and requestmg more information about the famous 
■“ Tita ” of Lord Byron At lengtli he was called to follow 
his kmd and world-renowned master mto “the silent land , ” 
or, to use the woids apphed to a distmguished Anglo-Indian 
soldier of the olden tune,* the spirit of the smgle-mmded 
and brave old chasseur passed 

“ From life across tlio sea of death — Lome ” 


* Lient -Colonel Dalton 
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He died on Tuesday tho 23rd of Doccmber 1874 aged 
Bcrenty sii, at 60 ^vmonr Street Portman Square A 
Time* correspondent •waa m error •when remarking that 
Palaon died at Eamigate Por upwards of & year the old 
■piaTi had been absent from hia dutiea m the India Office m 
the Testibnlo of which (close to SL James s Park) ho sat 
under his tnend Mr Badnct (the obbpng and intelligent 
Head Office Keeper) anungmg and stamping letters selling 
stomps, onswenng m broken EngUsh tho questions of dis 
tmguiihed and ordinary Anglo-Indiano, and in spito of hit 
reticence lighting up at the Tcry moution of tho names of 
Sheboy and Lord Byron- His habits were stnctlr abate- 
mlons bat like poor humanitr m general, Palcien could 
not long carry on ” conflict with tho frosts of age A stroke 
of paralvsii was tho first monitor and. then towards the 
close of 1874 congestion of the lungs set in, to which ho 
rapidly succumbed and “ Tito was no more During what 
seemed hii conTolescence Folnen occasionallr hobbled down 
to tho India Office where I had a conTersatien with him a 
month before he died- The old fire seemed to bo horering 
about luB eye and I could not help thinknug of Tita as 
one of the few men in London who conneetod tho past 
romantic and poetical ago with tho distracting too-fait and 
crer busy presrnt 

He ■was Ikjttj m the year 1798 just ten Tears after Lord 
BTTon, making him (as already stated) at his decease screntT 
SIX TLorsof Bgf He was buned at Kcnsal Green on the 29th 
of IK’rrmber 1H74 ilr Badnck and one of the senior roessin 
p r* of tho IndiaOfficc (Mr Oininl) following their rmj'i'ct >4 
f 1 1 fnend to the grare Sunlr sueh a distinguishetl mctnlw’r 
<r thou efnl corps of Tacss<ugi.rs Hal nerer du’d iMforv 
diftinpn hM n I n arrount of him^lf 1 ut of him wh 
almircd th p^od and faithful TiUv onl di tl on liis 
>hoaU r ihi mi^htT p-mus whose ehu f eliamctenflic like 
rf th < *30 he So luTOtl to dcscnlie was n^tl f 

Th f lliwini, authentic sketch is pttn with I ut f w 
alt rati nt an h n j nismg it ]s.rhAjH the rrailrn if 
J r» Tall Tall will Imni, to memory what Mrs 
l*arl ltd 1 »ai 1 1 tlr l<3Dkr|- t tliat the iboa^,ljl JUri n 
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Tvrote best “ wben be wrote about tbe sea or swimmmg ” 
OioTamu Battista Palcien (better known to tbe friends of 
Lord Byron as “Tita”) entexed tbe poet’s service m 1818, 
being tben twenty years of age, as gondober Rogers, m 
some beautiful bnes, exactly describes tbe faithful character 
•of tbe man While wntmg of tbe author of "Cbilde 
Harold” be says — 

“ His motley household came — not last, nor least, 

Battista, who, upon the mooulit sea 
Of Venice, had so ably, zealously. 

Served, and, at parting, thrown his oar away 
To follow through the world , who, 'Without stain. 

Had worn so long that honourable badge. 

The Gondolier’s, in a Patrician Honse 
Arguing unlimited trust ” 

The poet of “ Italy ” also, m a note, remarks — “ Tbe 
prmcipal gondober (il fante di poppa) was almost always in 
tbe confidence of bis master, and employed on occasions that 
required judgment and address ” He was afterwards bis 
personal attendant and cbasseui, attending bis lordship m 
bis equestrian and swimming exercises, and also with tbe 
carnage Balcieri was accustomed to speak with pride on 
tbe ncbness of bis uniform — a cocked bat with a plume of 
feathers , scarlet coat, ncbly embroidered with gold lace , 
pantaloons, also similarly embroidered , Hessian boots, with 
tassels , sword and sash completed bis eqmpment when out 
on special occasions m attendance on bis loidsbip He ap- 
pealed to enjoy tbe reminiscences of tbeir swimmmg excur- 
sions very much, when bis lordship and be would go out at 
nigbt-time, each with a bgbt m one band, elevated over then 
beads, while they swam with tbe other , and be also men- 
tioned an occasion when two gentlemen, swimming with bis 
lordship and himself, one after tbe other gave in, but Lord 
Byron and Balcien kept on They bad swam some two or 
tluee miles when bis loidsbip turned to “ Tita ” to ask him 
if be felt disposed to go farther, which be was quite willing 
to do On another occasion they lunched m tbe water Tbe 
table and provisions were tied together, and earned by 
Balcieii on bis bead , when they swam for some distance 

s 
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liiey thcai placed the bcpoid to torm a taVilc, drcir tiio eoTt 
of tliO bottle ammgod tho viandj and huTiiig partaVen of 
lancb as mneb os tboy ntqmred, bis lordsbip tbre'w^ himself 
on hii bact and Ts-itb bu foot lacl:cd OTer tbo remains into 
the rratcr 

Falcicn Tont untb Lord Bjron to Greece and a* before 
atatod, rui mth him ■when ho died at Missolonghi Ho then 
came to England intU tho body Tho coffin traa brought 
OTCT tn a cash of sptnts and Folcim norer left it indeetU 
ho aid that if ho had done so tho sailors Tronld haro 
pierced tho cash to obtain the spirits and irhcn tho bodr 
Teas placed m a house in Great George Street, TVestminster 
ho slept on the coffin Ho attended the funeral at HuctnolL 
Those among tho more runous endcuTcrured to chat some 
thing from him con''cmmg Lord Byron but to no purpose 
His answer mriinably was, ijo not hneor” or I can t 
tell Ho was unacquainted with English at that time 
Such WTU his fldcUtT during his long stay m rngland that 
nothing would crer induce him to betrar any secrot with n. 
paid to lus lato master Among those desirous of heanng 
Fumethmg important from him were disUDguiiliod persons 
of the higher classes but their requests were of no araU 

Tita had in his possession tho passports of tho gcutlemcn 
who were with ifr SbeUey when ho was drowned off I<eg 
horn- He started with tho porty in tho l>oat, Imt an 
raghsh TcsscI was laying to and tlio jarty slopped U 
converse with the captain Soon alter Lonl Bvron had siut 
EalriPti in th< l»aat ho reqaiird bis wmccn and sent an 
other iKvat to Tfvall him; otb<'rwuM' ho would liave li'^n 
wiih Shill T when he wn^ eap^lz'*<l and the strong mm 
in'*r ” might liave savnl the po< t of the BtatTT vi iw ^ 

\fl r llie I uml of I<onl Hvron halairt wml ont In the 
lerrir. of Fir J( hn Cam Hobhonso nnl ilr James Clav s< 
r un r On his ntiim to 1 nghmd he was < ugap 1 
vahl to Jlr Itaac T) Israel; — thr relel rafe<l author ef 
fb “ iin Hiitiet » f I it ritnre and father if tlic future 
1/ rU H.-oo niC I L Fir John Cora Hnl h mse tlien gar him 
at tl r. I b ntatlon f f 3Ir lUmjamm Pi»ra li an apjii lotm n 
at *»mprr t » the Jh ard of C<mlr«I whrnre hr enmr t > the 
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old India House in Leadenliall Stieet, and eventuaUj to tlie 
India Office in ‘Westminster It sliould be mentioned that 
during bis service ivitb Mi D’Isiaeb, Count D’Orsay pro- 
duced a poi-trait of the late Loid Byron, ivbicb vras shown 
to the peisonal fnends of bis lordsbip, and by them was 
pronounced a perfect bbeness , but it was afterwaids thought 
advisable that “ Tita ” should see it, to give his opinion He 
was, theiefoie, sent fiom Bradenham, in Buckinghamshire, 
and he consideied it an excellent likeness, with the exception 
of the hair, which was not quite the shade As he had a 
piece of his lordship’s hair, he sent it to Count B’Orsay, 
and it was found, as Palcieri had said, of a different hue 
The alteration was made, and it was thought by “ Tita ” to 
be the best portrait he had seen of his illustrious master 
As a compbment for this, Count D’Orsay presented hun 
with a valuable rmg, set with emeralds This img he valued 
very much , and, although too small for his finger, he would 
not have it altered Falcieri, at my request, brought this 
rmg one day to the India Office, along with Shelley’s pass- 
ports, which appeared to have been entrusted to his care 
The ring was really a beautiful one, and the old man took it 
carefully from the box, and handled the treasure with a 
genume pnde Even aftei the poet’s death, “Tita” had 
done something for Lord Byron, correcting the mistake of a 
brilliant and highly-gifted Coimt — one of the social stars of 
the day — and clevei artist On another occasion, Ealcieri 
brought an admirable photographic likeness of himself to 
the Office, which did him full justice , he bemg represented 
weanng his Albaman cap, and, with his amiable visage and 
supeib white beard, lookmg as no Grovemment messenger 
had ever looked before — ^which portrait he kmdly gave me 
as a keepsake Ealci (as he was sometimes called) seemed 
to know a good deal about SheUey , and he would relate, 
with some graphic power, the story of the poet havmg set 
sail from Leghorn for Lenci, “m that treacherous boat 
which (some fifty-two years before) sank, with all on board, 
to the bottom of the Mediterranean ” “ Tita ” had also a 

characteristic anecdote of SheUey, which had not yet been 
given to the world 

s 2 
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■Wlule the poet of the SermtiTe Plant ” bring bj a 
late he Trent to an adjacent hill, where the nnrie appeared 
with the babj’ which he toot and < 5111641 / laid dorm, and, 
wpmdiTig the nnrae away became bo mnch absorbed in the 
book Trfuch he was reading, that at length he went home, 
forgetting aHabonl the child. On being aaked where it waa, 
he remarked that he had laid it doirn by the hiU. Falaen 
Tra* immediately defpatched to the bib, and fotmd the morBel 
of humanity with eyei wide open, qmto happy and afe. 
The place Trai much infeated with make*, and Tita ex 
prcsaed hu aurpme that the bad not been batten. 
"Whaterer may be said of Anglo-Indian* iome jadgei may 
think them more careful of their young children m India 
than Mr and lira. Shelley appear to hare been of their* in 
Italy 1 

Pakien being a*ked if he were a better iwnntner than hia 
Icrrdihip replied, he <iid not know for they " nerer out ran 
each other —a truly respectful answer Tito, in his 

early days, appear* to hare been of rather a pngnaoons 
character On one oocaccm, in Tenice when some police 
came to take him. up for tome offence he looked at them 
and snulod, teHing them they bad better not Tcnture. They 
attempted to take bim , and he threw three of them into the 
street, while the other four took to their heels, Tho Com 
mandont of Pohee went to Byron and Byron went to the 
Grand Duke His Highness remarked that it TTonld bo “ all 
right as tho men wore being attended to in hoipital I 
If all tho mad pranks played by Lord Byron and his 
Tita in tho “ glonous city m the sea ” were known what 
amanng madents would, doubtless bo found amongst them! 
and yet time and cmrumstanccs so alter us that the old man 
gcncrullt teemed ai if ho had nerer played a prank In hi* 
lif<- “ Cbil<lo Harold,” before ho awoke one momlnt, and 
found himself famous had played many strango gamcs-“ 
fantastic tncki beforo high hearen and had ho bred to 
tho ago of serenty ho mi^t haro almost boon os demure- 
looking at time* at hi* sermnt Falaen Hcganlmg the two 
nothres of him which appeared in leodmg London journal* 
(Jaauarr 187t>) full justico was attempted to be done to 
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tlie depcorted India Office messenger, and a few mterestmg 
mcidents weie biouglit foi’waid , tliere weie also some mis- 
takes, of no veiy great importance — Falcieii’s fiist meetmg 
witk his dead master’s fiiend, Mr John Cam Hohhouse 
(afterwards Sii John and Lord Bioughton), appeals to have 
taken place when that gentleman took him mto his seiwice 
m London, as a courier, prepaiatory to agam settmg out on 
his tiuvels Accordmg to the “Ghionologj of Loid Byron’s 
Life and Woiks,” the poet left London “ on his tiavels, 
accompamed by Mi Hobhouse,” on June 11th, 1809 , so we 
find Falcieii with the lattei gentlemen fifteen yeais, or 
moie, aftei that memorable settmg out of the two fiiends m 
the morning of life In one of the journals it was said that 
“subsequently he officiated as valet to old Mi Isaac 
L’lsi-aeb, the author of the ‘ Cmiosities of Literatuie,’ and 
father of the then Prime Mimster of England ” As has 
been abeady noticed, he did serve vmder Mr D’Israeh, m 
whose household he leceived much kmdness Ealcien well 
recollected the celebration of the occasion of the Piame 
Munster’s first entering Parhament (M P for Maidstone, 
1837), when he drank his health It is quite correct that 
Ealcieri, m 1852, obtamed, through Lord Bioughton’s m- 
fluence, a situation as messengei m the Board of Control 
Office, where his loidship was President In the “East 
India Register ” for the above year, he appears as John 
Ealcien, the second among three India was ti'ansferred to 
the Crown m September, 1858 In the first half of 1859, 
however, we still find “ Q- B Ealcien ” as “ office mes- 
senger ” at Cannon Row, where a portion of the India Office 
Secretanat Department were employed, imder the Assistant 
to the Secretaries, and Keeper of the Records, Mr T Kelson 
Waterfield, father of the piesent Henry Waterfield, Esq , 
C B , the very able and eneigetic India Office Emancial 
Secietai 7 Ealcien seiwed the Crown, but not the East 
India Company (as messengei to the distmguished Anglo- 
Indian, Sir Oeorge Clerk) foi a short time at the old India 
House m Leadenhall Street, which was vacated in Septem- 
bei, 1860, on the occupation of the Victona Hotel, West- 
mmster, as a temporaiy India Office — The present stately 
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bnildtng or palatial reeidemce m St, James i Pork, tths first 
occupied m September 1867 

In addition to clearing awnr some donbts eiprcssed by 
the jonmaliflt these facta mav be of Tue for reference here- 
after In the leading joumal, Mr Bi chard Edgcnmbe 
TTTote ' — To the admirers of Bhellev Tita mil olao have 
some interest, amce he is the gondolier "who rmred Jtihan 
and lladdalo past the madhoose at snnaet. He also gives 
on mtcpestmg acoonnt of the death of Lord Byron, and the 
description (from Connt Gamba s Narrative) •would sem to 
bo strictly correct Folaen told the present wnter that 
Lord Byron died on his shoulder and the truth of Tita s 
assertion at once became apparent from the following ** last 
scene of all m a brief though strange and erontfal 
history — - 

It was after a consultation of the pbyuciaiis, says 
Q amln , that, os it appeared to me Lord Byron was for tbo 
first tame aware of his approaching end, Mr hHllmgcu, 
Fletcher and Tita had be^ standing round his bed .but 
the first two unable to roftnun their team left tho room- 
Tita also wept but as Byron held his hand could not retire 
Ho however turned away his tico Byron mcnnwhilo loo Ked 
steadily at him and said, half smiling Okl gvuia e ijso 
htHa fceno ! Ho seemed to reflect a moment, and hain^ 
released the hand ol Tihi •with orders thai. Captain P«uW 
might be summoned, a fit of delmum ensued. In tho hoi^ 
of death ” ” stood bcsido the poet and finally forsoat 

his country to follow hit master to the gra?o ” \ 

It u impoisiblo not to fool a respect for Folaen so pro- 
minent an actor in this touching scone Hero was l^rd 
Byron •wlido dying holding tho of his faithful scr 
rant whose prcscnco probablv suggested that imago of 
otcmitr tho sea — m which they had so often swum to- 
gether and tho fact of his lordship m hu last moments 
plaang his head on tho shoulder of hu faithful sermut to 
die showed that the poet, m his nohle generous nature 
esteemed at least one win" of tho citv which ChiHo 
Harold" so loved from his liorhood— the gondolier of 
^ cnice — Giovanni Battuta Faldcri ! 
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In Ihc graphic nnd sad accoimt of Loid Bjrou’s last 
xnoinonls collected from the mouth of Mi nolchcr, nho had 
been for more than twenty years Ins faithful and coufideutial 
atteudaut^ — latterly more of a biiilci or hoiiselccciier it rrould 
seem, the fuuctious of pcrsoual attendant being shaicd vntb 
“Tita” — the subject of this sketch is only tivicc mentioned 
Of course it -was onlj* natural that the oldei servant — to 
■whom the poet’s d'^nug and affecting instructions regarding 
his daughter Ada his sister Augusta, and Lady Bjuou, •were 
given — should -ansh posterity to consider that, through life 
and death, he "was the chief attendant on such a master as 
Lord Byron But Fletcher did not forget the more chival- 
rous and not loss faithful “ Tita ” He stated, icijaidine: his 
lordship’s illness, just after relating that Byron had said he 
feared the doctors — Bruno and Millingon — Icncvr nothmg 
about his disorder, or he "was sme they had mistaken his 
disease — “My master on this day (17th April) said to mo 
twice — ‘ I cannot sleep, and yon woU Imow that I have not 
been able to sleep for more than a week , I Icnow,’ added his 
lordship, ‘ that a man can only be a certam time without 
sleep, and then he must go mad without any one bemg able 
to save him, and I would ten times soonei shoot myself than 
be mad, for I am not afraid of dying , I am more fit to die 
than people think ’ I do not beheve, however, that his 
lordship had any apprehension of his fate tdl the day after 
(the 18th), when he said — ‘ I fear you and Tita will be ill 
by sitting up constantly night and day’ I answered, ‘We 
shall never leave youi lordship until you are better ’ ” 

Agam, Fletcher narrates “ The last words I heaid my 
master utter were at six o’clock on the evenmg of the 18th, 
when he said — ‘ I must sleep now , ’ upon which he laid 
down never to rise agam ' for he did not move hand or foot 
during the foUowmg twenty-four hours His lordship ap- 
peared, however, to be in a state of suffocation at mtervals, 
and had frequent ratthng m the throat , on these occasions, 
I called Tita to assist me m raismg his head, and I thought 
he seemed to get quite stiff The ratthng and choking m 
the thioat took place every half-hour , and we contmued to 
raise his head whenever the fit came on, till six o’clock m the 
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erening of the l&th when I «aTT my master open hii eyei, and 
then shut them, bat wilhotit Bhowmg any symptom of pam 
or moving hand or foot. Oh, my God t I exclaimed, I 
fear hu lordship is gone I The doctors then felt his pulse 
and said — Ton are right — he is gone. And so died, to 
the inexpressible gnef of Fletcher and the poet s Tita,” 
one of whom onr most brilliant essayist 'writes, m his famous 
essay on Lord Clive Two men have died 'withm oar re- 
coUecUon, who at a time of life at which many people have 
hardly completed their edncntion, had raised themselrei 
each in hii own department, to the height of glory One of 
them died at Longwood, the other at Missolonghi- 

Bevertmg for a moment or two in conclusion to Tita, 
it may be stated that his pension was two-thirds of his pay 
or about £9^ and not £140 (the full amount) as assorted. 
An amusing anecdote ■was brought forward at hu death 
among the madents in the life of Tita Falaen and X 
con Touch for the oorrectness of the couoluding re m a r k 
having seen hu writing (a fair enough hand for a foreigner) 
m the Inda Office — Mr Moore the poet, m hu remiuis- 
conco of a Tuit to Ixird Byron at Venice m the veor 1810 
alludes to Tita as the ityretano in whoso charge ho waa 
placed by bu noble host, " Bo you keep a secretary ? ” ex 
claimed Moore ■when he heard the title of hu protector 
Tes,” replied Byron, laaghmg " a fellow who can t write. 

It u but an act of justico to tho memory of Tita to inform 
the reader that tius apparent deficiency m hu education had 
been made up long before his death for (says tho writer) 
I have In my posscsston some remarks made bv Tita 
■wntton m a fairly legible hand. TTiii pronuncontion of 
English was lus duct drawbacL. One able and shrewd 
India Office funotionary who know him well, told mo that 
it was occasionallr almost impossible to understand him 
Ho would say Yes or No eontinuaUv in answer to tho 
^uenst, thinking it was snUIi-icnt and by tlm moans — not a 
I'ad 1 i8on for tome of tho orators of thu 'Wtirdy age 1 — ho 
would cover a multitude of sms I was more fortunate 
howivcr with tho 'worthy "Tha,” for I generally quite 
understood him 
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LORD RYROK’S TITA ” 

Ono of Mr Disiaoli’s most giacious acts, as Prime 
Mmistoi, ■was lliat of lecommendmg the widow of Falcien 
to her Majestj for a ponsiou from tlic Civil List, winch she 
at once ohtamod, hut did uot live long to enjoj Lord 
Beacousfield must have long talccn an interest in “ Tita , ” 
foijiii addition to what has already been said on the subject, 
it was rcmaiked by good authority that his father took the 
faithful casFioiojc into his service, whcie he remained till 
the death of his benefactor in 184S He had also well 
served the famous son, through whose influence Falcieri be- 
came a messengci in the India Oflice-^one who was kno'vm 
to, and well appreciated by not a few, distingiushed Anglo- 
Indians 


NOTE. 

LORD BTPON AHD DIBIA 

Loid Byron has not much to say about India m his 
poems , so wo cannot give him the place of even a Zifei ai y 
connection To a poet so fond of the “ gorgeous East,” 
there is much m the Indian land that might have been 
adorned by his pen When he does aUude to India it is m 
no very inviting colours In “Don Juan,” he mentions 
Hadu Shah, who bmlt up “ monuments deffled ■with goie,” 
leavmg “ Hindustan a 'wild , ” ^ and, agam, m the “ Curse of 
Mmerva,” he has some remarkable hues, •written as if pro- 
phetic of the great mutmy of 1857 ! Minerva, -with tears 
bedimmmg “ her large blue eye,” while 

“ Koand the rent casque, her owlet circled slow. 

And mourn d his mistress with a shriek of woe I ” 

says, after makmg us feel pity for pool “ lost Albion ” — 

“ Look to the East, wheio Ganges’ swarthy race 
Shall shake your tyrant empire to its base , 

Lo! there Rebellion rears her ghastly head, 

And glares the Nemesis of native dead , 

Till Indus rolls a deep purpnreal flood. 

And claims his long arrear of northern blood ”f 

* “ And scarce to the Mogul a cup of cofifee.” — “Don Juan,’’ Canto ix 
f “Curse of Minerva ’’ 
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On fhiK attack from tlie pen of gemna it may be said in 
defence that -whateTer mar^Te be^ onr fanlti m wielding 
the soTereignty of TiiilifL, we certainly do not deaerre the re- 
proach of tyrant empire.” To aid the weak and rectram 
the strong hare been marked feature* m onr pobc^ Am to 
the Indus with its prophetao bloody torrent, such a calamity 
might hare been, had the Pnn^ab, during the mutiny not 
remamed staonch to ni under its able and energetic Got 
emor It may also be remarked that, as we h^ bttle or 
nothing to do with the Indus (called by the natiTes Stnd 
and by the Mahompdan writers Sind) in Lord Byron ■ 
time he also prophesied the anneiatiou of the country of 
the five nvers for the pnrpnreal flood ” aUnd^d to could 
hardly hare been possible without the annexation of tho 
Bxmjab Something of the same kmd may be said of Sind. 
To muse over Lord Brron m the light of a teer regarding 
India, increases the mterest we all feel m the great poet 
and it may fur n ish an argoment m faronr of harmg bron^t 
forward his name (oonpl^ with his faithful Tita^ ) m tiu* 
work, as one who thought highly of a deroted serrant who 
afterwards beheld and conver se d with some distinguished 
Anglo-Indians. Even the scholarly Lute of Argyll, when 
at the head of the India Office, would address a^ew bud 
words, in Italian, to Lord Byron s ’nta." 



ANGLO-INDIAN ANECDOTES AND INCIDENTS 


Lord TVilliaai Bentinck — 1828 io 1835 — ivas one of the 
greatest administrative successes that ever blessed India, 
and Lord Macaulay concludes his famous essay on Loid 
Chve, after lemarkmg on the greatness of his hero as a con- 
queror — " hlor TviU she [History] deny to the rcfonner a 
share of that i eneration mth ■which the latest genera- 

tions of Hindoos -will contemplate the statue of Lord "Wilham 
Bentmclc ” The -worlc accompbshed m the reign of this dis- 
tmguished Gkivomor-Greneral -was immense His economical 
measures — abolition of the nte of Suttee — changes m the 
Civil and Cnminal Courts — encomTigement given to education 
and the study of Enghsh — the ne'w Medical College — the 
Savings’ Bank — ^Prepaiations foi abohshmg Transit Duties 
— mti eduction of Steam Ha'vigation — aie aU lemaikable 
events Stiange to say, no -war -with ertenial enemies dis- 
turbed his administration, -which closed m March, 1835 “ It 

■was passed,” -wiates Marshman,^ “ m peace and tianquiUity, 
and was devoted to the improvement of the people ” 


1 

AISTEODOTES OF LOED WILLIAM BENTIHCB: f 

Lord Bentmck was accustomed to go about Calcutta, as 
Alraschid did about the stieets of Bagdad, m disguise, and 
frequently assumed the garb and manners of a military 
penSionei On these occasions he would accost any one he 

* “History of Bengal ” 

f CaXcvMa Revieio, Ho XXVIII , December, 1850 “Kecent Military 
Memoirs ” 
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happened to meet, -whom he deemed smtable for hia purpose 
get into oonverehon, gradually introduce the subject of 
Government, and endeavour to elimt the opinion of his com 
panion on his Lordship i own character and policy He 
■would also under an assumed character sometunes nsit the 
public offices, seeking thus to discover abuses and, ■where 
snch suspending or removing the parties implicated 
and introducing a reforuL On one of these occasioni he 
entered the office of the Ooumussary-General in the tattered 
garb of a poor old soldier and requested an intamew ■with 
that personage on important pnbho busmess. This the head 
clerk very haughtily denied bim, demanded to know what 
he wonted, and, on his declining to communicate this told 
him that his 'Wishes could not be compbed witb, as the 
Oommisiary-Geneml was out, and turned away without even 
offering him a chair which, ho w ever a more courteous 
understrapper brought, and requested him to be seated. 
After sitting some timA unheeded, the supposed soldier 
•ohated the clerk to favour bim with pen, mk, and paper as 
he wanted to step out, and would TnaVA his business known 
m writing to the Oommutsarv General, so that, m the event 
of that gentleman retn mmg to the office and quitting 
it cro ho came back, he might receive the communication end 
leave a ■written reply to it. TVith much difficult he obtained 
■writing matonals, tho AUTnA being pushed to'wards him m a 
most Bupcrolious manner Hio old soldier scnbbled a few 
hncfs, intimating hia wish to see the Commissary General 
and concluded by subscribing bimsplf Bentinck. This done 
ho departed. Portly after tho note was delivered by the 
clerk to hii master (who had all this tunc been ■within) 

No sooner had tho Commissary Qoneral glanced over it, 
and seen the signaturo attached to it than ho sprang from 
his choir and hastened into tho office but socing no ono 
there inquired what had become of hii Lordship 

Lordship Sir!” eiclaimed tho dork *^wo have had no 
ono hero but a ragged old soldier who vranted to too yon 
and when I told him ho couldn t, liecauso I know vou wero 
Lust ho ahkod leave to ■wnto the nolt which I just now gave 
you 
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" Confusion * The old soldier, ns you call him, rras the 
Governor-General Ho, Buxoo , buggj" lao, ixlda > jildn ' 
(Bring the buggv, quiclc, quick') shouted the officer, and 
m n moment sprang into Ins ciuiiagc, and drove off to 
Government House, leavmg the astomshed elerk pamc- 
stricken and aghast 

In about half an hour the Commissniy-Gcncral returned, 
bnuging mth him an order foi the immediate dismissal of 
the head clerk for inattention to pubhc busmess, and the 
appomtment of the pohtc understiapper (should he bo 
qualified for the situation) to the vacancy 


2 

“ That Tvas pretty vrell,” said Captain C , when the major 
had finished his story “ But though an enemy to the neg- 
lect of pubhc busmess, his Lordship was fond of a joke, and 
could laugh as heartily as any other, even when it was 
directed against himsoK You lemember the sensation pio- 
ducedbyhis Lordship’s mtroduction of the halE-batta mea- 
sure He was abused most awfully for it, and held up m 
every possible way to ignoimny and contempt Among 
other effusions of the day, a song was composed about this 
concern, in which his Lordship, of course, figured promi- 
nently, and was capitally lampooned This song Lord 
Bentinck saw Shortly after its pubhcation, the Governor- 
General happened to pass thiough the station m which the 
officer, who had the credit of its authorship, was quartered 
There his Lordship remamed a day or two, and, the evening 
before leaving it, invited the officers of the different regi- 
ments to an entertainment The Poet was of course asked, 
and of course attended Suppei bemg over, his Lordship 
called upon an officer near him for a song This was given, 
and another was then called on, and so it went roimd, till it 
came to the turn of the author of the lyric on the half-batta 
question He tried hard to excuse himself, when asked to 
sing but the Governor-General would take no excuse 


* JvMee, juldeel 
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Pray Mr said lua LordJlup at least oblige os 

'(ntb one of yoTir otth tongs I 
ily Lord? 

” We ■ bfl.TI be liappy to bear one of yonr own oompoii 
tionfl Come, now what say yon to the song on the half 
batta (question P 

Poor 1 I shall nerer forgot the consternation ho 

enneod at that last question, or the almost suffocating 
attempts made to repress the mirth which his awkward 
situation excited on all sides Howeror he conld not help 
him s elf, and so at last he sang it and really it was capital 
fun to see the good humour with which his Ijordship boro 
each snccessire hit, wHle the poor vocahit sweated hke on 
01 xmdor the infliction, and seemed to tremble lest his Lord 
ship should get sore at the thwacks with which he was 
obliged, most myoluntarOy to belabour him. The song at 
last ended. Lord Bentmok burst mto a hearty laugh, m 
which the rest of the company joined, and the whole hemso 
•cemsd to shake with onr muted caohmnations. Hji Lord 
ship soon after retired and the Poot jumped into his polki 
nnobsorved, and was off like a shot. 

8 

I can readily credit the story Captxun ” said our CJoloncl, 
when our merriment at this anecdote had a httlo subsided, 
from a arcumstonce which came to my own knowledge 
whilo on a nsit to Calcutta some years ago A most abusiro 
letter was written to Lord Bontmek by somo one in the 
metropolis who as he did not belong to tho Borrico and was. 
moreoTcr just about to rotum to England, cared not a straw 
for his lionlihip and had tho impudence occordinglr to 
sign it with his own name and to send it to tho GoTcmmcnt 
Houso by ono of bu own messongers It was dcliTcrcd to 
tho OoTcmor General, who being at leisure at once perosod 
it and ordered that tho person who had brought it should 
1)0 called m. "When tho messenger made his appearance 
his Is)Ttlalup presented 1dm Tutb fire rupee# and requested 
him to giro hi# salaam to bis master 
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A remaikable senes of aUiances, a la Hymen, took place at 
Cawnpore m the year 1842 H M — regiment had, on the 
formation of the Horth-Westem Expedition, marched mto 
Afghanistan, leavmg, as usual, its depot, which consisted of 
about two dozen sick soldiers, half a dozen non-commissioned, 
and two or three commissioned officers, and about 300 
women behmd it Some time after its departure, another 
regiment, composed almost entirely of young and unmamed 
men, arrived This corps had been but a short time there 
when tidings of the disastrous retieat of oui troops from 
Cabul weie received It was foimd that the regiment first 
aUuded to had been cut up nearly to a man This was sad 
news for all, but more especially for the f amili es of the de- 
ceased soldiers, whose wives weie thus, aU at once, left 
widows, and their children orphans Tears, crape, and lamen- 
tations became with “ the ladies ” the ordei of the day, but 
not, as m England, of the yeai * They were too wise to 
think of prolonging their grief foi such a period On the 
second Sunday after the receipt of the “ black despatches,” 
the banns of some fifteen or twenty couples were read in oui 
hearing at church This was followed up week after week 
for a considerable time, with a contmual mcrease m the 
number, so that at the expiration of a quarter of a year, out 
of the 300 “bereaved ones,” only a few remained m a state 
of widowhood 

This, the Calcutta reviewer thinks, could hardly have been 
written by an officer in the Queen’s Service, as the only 
Queen’s regunent cut to pieces on the letreat from Cabul 
was the 44th, and that regiment, we need scarcely say, did 
not form part of the original “Expedition to the Horth- 
West ” Of anecdotes, “ good, bad, and mdiffierent,” fur- 
nished by Anglo-Indian writers for home consumption, and 
of stories like the above in particular, the reviewer wisely 
laments how frequently they have astounded “the com- 
monplace imderstandmgs of residents” m the City of 
Palaces ' How much more must they have done so m the 
great modem Babylon of London i 
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SIB THOMAS MUNBOB STATUE, 

But Tnpin tir mmg StT Tliomai lltniTO I ftatue, Tmtet 
Captain Hervey " remmd*ine of a little anecdote in relation 
to it. I -frax one day dnrmg by the monument "when I taTT 
an old man in a red coat, inth three cherrona on hifl right 
arm, itanding leaning on hi* rtafl, and ganng sflently on 
the exalted riatue. He ifafl endently an old petmoner not 
only from hit drew, but from a certam degree of military 
carnage m hia ioni €nt«mliU •which there was no nutaVmg 
Ont of cunoBity I stopped my bnggy got out, and addretted 
the Teteran, What are yon loohing at, my fine old fellow P 
mqnired L Do yon know who that, is intended to repro- 
sent P Who can ha're known the great Sir Thomot Mnnro 
rephed the old man, without rennembenng him P And ■who 
can hare known hnn without lowing him P And how can 1, 
who haro terred under tum for many yean eror forgot himP 
Then you think that u a good bkeneet of our Goremor — 
yon recoguiie the face P asked L Test bit edd he it 
u a good Kkeneu, but we shall nerer again see any llko hum 
He ■was mdeod the fnend of the Indm^a, whether a sepoy or 
a ryot at the plough Madras ■wiH no^rer n gn-m hare a 
Goremor like him. And raising his right hand to his 
head, he gave the old fashioned salnte lifted up hit bundle 
and ■walked o£F mumbling to himself about the impropnoty 
of crows being allowed to build thoir nests on the top and 
to dirt OTOT the greatest man of his agu 

The above is from Captain nerroy s intcmtmg Ten 
Yesn in India ^860) and it is a guod anecdote one 
which IBustnites the rovcronco and affection ■with ■which 
ilunro ■was regarded in Madras' which adds the Cflf 
cutta reviewer ** may stand instead of nnv remarks of our 
own on this most attractive subject • The natircs equally 
admired Sir Thomas aud bii name ■will lie cherished ■with 
affection and respect so long os Southern India remains 
■under British rule 

r<T Mtan, Hr Tkemi*. Ibrt. T rrf StrUt ct PJ* 

rMS.. 13^ 237 237 wCv 
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DUELLma IN' THE OLD DSTDIAH AEJIT 

General Albert PytcLc, CSI, ■vriites m bis inteiestmg 
.atid valuable ■work, “ Burma, Past and Present” — 

” Tbeie was one feature of social life in those days which 
has now utterly passed away I allude to the piactice of 
dueUing In my early days a duel sometimes came off, but 
always tmder great nsk , as principals, seconds, and aU con- 
cerned, were liable to be cashiered One of the officers who 
tried to save poor Captam Lumsden was afteiwaids cashiered 
on account of a duel "Wme was genemlly at the bottom of 
the mischief Theie was moie so-called con-vnviahty m those 
days than m the present sober generation Men flushed 
"With wme were too ready to give oi take offence, and when 
they became sober they shrank fiom retractmg their words, 
or offering an apology, lest they should be suspected of 
showmg the white feather 

“ The most remarkable duel that evei came under my im- 
mediate notice IS a case m pomt The Commandant of our 
ba'ttahon was a man of great social quahties, but a ho't- 
tempered Lishman He has been dead some thirty years, 
so there is no haim m tellmg a story about him One 
night durmg a game at bilhards a dispute arose between the 
Commandant and a civihan Unfortunately the civihan was 
an Irishman like-wise, and his temperament was equally 
fiery A challenge passed between the two It was m the 
small hours, but the disputants were so angry that they re- 
fused to wait till dayhght They msisted on fightmg the 
duel at once by torchlight I shall never forget the absurd 
uproai of the scene — ^the lage of the pnncipals, the gravity 
of the seconds, the excitement of the lookers-on Lighted 
torches were piocured The prmcipals were posted m the 

* “The good old times of ‘no heeltaps,’ irhon the door of the mess- 
room was often locked after dinner, and the key placed m the President’s 
pocket, so as to allow no officer to leave the table and ‘shirk his liquor,’ 
have now happily lassed away.” 

T 
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compotnid • •whidh turrounded the mets-houta. The aignaJ 
was giren t>oth fired a ahot aa good luot would have it, 
no one waa hurL The aeconda promptlj interfered they 
refuied to allow another ahot to be fired they declared 
that the honour of both wat aatiafied, and that the duel must 
not go on. 

The indignation of the prmcipala waa beyond all bounds 
The Oommandant especially woa in such a towenng passion 
that he called his second a ooword. The matter was ahoired 
to atond over till the morning By tbia time all parties had 
cooled doTTu The eTpresaion was withdrawn the word 
wai eiplamed away The Commandant declared that he 
charged his lecond wrth moral cowardice only not with 
physical 1 The apology was accepted under the arcum 
stonoes and nothing further was said of the matter 
" In the lost century daelhog was an established mstitu 
tion m India. Almost every mnn m society military or 
dvil, had, at one tune or other fonght, or been concerned 
in, a duel The late East India Company stroro m Tain to 
stop the practice, Ihey were actuated partly by a laudable 
desire to prev en t their servanti from slaughtering each 
other and partly from the loss which a killed or disabled 
ofBcor brought on the pubbo treasury 

A brigade was stationed m Oude. There was constant 
nralry between the carolry and the infantry The quarrels 
were frequent, and so were the duels. Whenerer an officer 
was killed another officer had to be sent up country at a 
Tost expense to flfl his place whilst another one was sent 
out from England. 

The Court of Directors grow Irritated and alarmod- At 
last th y issued the most peremptory orders that any officer 
convicted of fighting a duel should bo cashiered. Thcs<J 
orders wore dtdy forwarded to the bngado The officers 

A« Cot IttdUa terra ; It ntant a jitJ er tnelarors rwaJ » 

In. and (i » ewT^fiUoa of tlrt P rtnfntM wonl nrajM (a. Til* b®* 
r* r tlUki— 1 m U proUUy that eowpond U drri od fr** 

Um U«l*r word K j and » \ IntndiKod bj tb* PortMsrr* tf** 
Stralta of UftUofn, t0^*Ttlirr Ub tber wtrJj Is cotnMOi bm U IsdU, tasb 
MiUj Padl onh Otolfpt.- 
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\\cro filK'tl v.'i{h lonst^'rintMu Thor.' \\a'- no nn‘:(nlvin" Iho 
or.lor Xo ono nantod to ho < isliiorod , ^ot it n.ts ol)\ions 
to all tint iho main hotwoon tht' two afnn of tlio fomcc 
would •'(ill contnmo At hM nftoi nUK'h ooptation, tho} 
dotonmnod to «^o{tlo all qtu'-'tnnn. pro'-ont niul fntnro, hy 
ono firoat dnol hotwoon tho comnundant of tlio cnaln nud 
tlio Connor ofiiccr <‘f tlio nif.intn Tli.it duol was to bo final 
Thoro wis no pmatw aht<uf (ho nvittor The duel came off 
one fine nionnnjr, ni the pies.Mioo of a lar^o jtortion of the 
brnnde Tlio signal was given, and (he coinniandant of the 
tav.ilrv was shot dead on tho S]>ot 

“A more sensational event hid rareh occurred in the 
Indian Arm} Tho Bengal Goaornniont was cxasporalod m 
the highest dopree A conrl-mnrlinl was ordered Pe.ars 
avere entertained that Bengal oflicers wonl<l liesitatc to con- 
vict a brother oflker Other ofliccis were brought up at a 
groat expense from !Madras and Bombay Tlic court-martial 
wMshcld, there avns no doinnig llic facts The feeling in 
fnaour of dnclling was so stioug, tliat it oaorpowored aU 
other considerations The result was that the prisoner was 
acquitted ” * 


ADVENTURE WITH A TIGER 

Tlie same author gnes a sporting renuniscouce, enough 
to satisfy tho wntor of “ Wild Sports in India,” t avhose 
earnest wish and aim arc, “that a thiist foi adventure, and 
love of excitement and danger, may he engendeied in tho 
uearts of the rising generation of Enghshmen ” — 

“ I have shot tigers in various parts of Burma, but I never 
kdled one, perhaps, that gave me more sport than the fol- 

* “Tills anecdote regarding the duel botircon tlio ttvo CommandaDts lias 
never, to tlio best of my belief, been published My authonty for it is a 
distinguished officer of the Bengal Artillery, lately deceased I tell it as it 
■was told to me, and those who doubt it may perhaps admit what a certain 
cardinal is reported to have said of the New Testament — ‘ So non veto, 
d hen trovato ’ ’’ 

+ Captain Henry Shakespear, Commandant Nogporo Irregular Force 
London, 1860 (Smith, Elder A Co ) 

T 2 
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lowing I Bhoold explain that all port letteTB that were not 
aent by aea were corned through the jungle between Aiyab 
and Chittagong by men known aa d&k waHohs or port 
nmneri. These pott-nmnera were lometiinei eipoted to 
great penU from wild bearta. One eTemng, whilrt dining 
at melt, news amred that a port-runner bad been earned 
off by a tiger near a Till^e not rery far from Akynb Ac 
cordingly a brother officer and myielf mounted our horses 
and rode off to the Tillage At daybreak w© set the nllagors 
at wort to beat the jungle. At first they were very un 
willing to go They said that tl^ tigor wai a man-enter 
that some of them would certainly be kiHed. Wo promitod 
plenty of rupees and at lost the all powerful prospect of 
backsheesh mduced them to encounter the danger Tho 
haunts of this tiger were thoroughly well known to these 
mem Scrreral of the TiUagers had already been camod 
away and the seizure of the post-runncT was a crowning 
exploit. 

There was a largo open plain near the Tillage scattered 
as nsual with patches of thick jangle. The tiger’s lair was 
m one of these potchoa. Accordingly the Tillagors mored 
off towards it, whilst my companion and myself ensconced 
ourselTCs m two trees jart ontside the pntoh, and prepared 
to fire on the mon-cater My comiJonion had norcr fired at 
a tiger before He was most anxious to hare the first shot 
and, therefore posted himself on tho troo nearest the spot 
where tho tiger was most likely to break. 

Scarcely had tho beaters catered tho junglo when wo 
knew that they hod come npon the tigor They filled the 
oir With thoir shouts They mado a itiD more homblo din 
with tho so-called musical instrutncnta, which they mTonably 
carry with them on such occasions. Presently the bruto 
oppeored m tho open. It seemed to take no heed of the 
deofemng noise behind j it mored in a most majestic manner 
towards the treo where mr fnond was pcrttod. My fri'-O'l 
fired hu two barrels Tlio tiger dashed off with his bnrtle* 
up and hn tail troct m the mr towards ancthcr j>atch of 
jungle It was crldently wounded but only slightlr Tb® 
boatiri saw this tber Imew that Its saTagoncts would I"© 
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incioasedl)7 the nvomid, .and they objected to having any- 
thing fui-ther to do with the business We made hght of 
it There were no tiees neai this jungle, and we undei-toofc 
to face the tigei m the open if the beaters would only drive 
it out We would then make an end of the mattei, kdl the 
man-eater, and dchvei the village fiom all fuithei alarm 
“ At last they consented to beat agam My companion, 
as before, wanted the fiist shot We both knelt down upon 
the plam , but my fiiend was about fifteen paces m front of 
me After fiimg he was to lun behind me The tiger 
suddenly appeared with a magmficent bound He gave 
himself a shake, and then, with aU his bustles up, he boie 
down straight upon us My compamon fired when the tigei 
was at a considerable distance, missed it, and then ran past 
me as was agreed upon When the tiger was withm twenty 
paces of me I filed my first ban el, when he was makmghis 
last bound I fired the second He fell dead upon his head, 
with his body over me Fortunately he fell upon his back, 
or he would have tom me to pieces m his dying agomes 
" It is strange that m a moment of excitement like this, 
every trifling mcident is unpiessed upon the memoiy for 
ever To this day I can see, m my mind’s eye, the same 
things that I saw then My fnend was somewhat vain of 
his brown hau He wore it very long, aftei a fashion m 
those days which used to be called ‘a flow’ Charles 
Dickens used to wear his hanr m the same fashion , he did 
BO when Machse pamted his portrait foi the first edition of 
■* Hicholas Hickleby ’ My fnend lost his hat m running 
away from the tiger, and, as he passed me, I could see, 
through the comers of my eyes, his long brown hau floating 
in the wind When I got from under the brute, I saw my 
fnend disappearmg over some nsmg ground, with his hair 
streammg out m the bnght sunshme I turned round m the 
opposite direction, and saw the beateis coming out of the 
jungle They were stretchmg out their arms in the air, 
•evidently imagining that I had been destroyed by the tigei 
They were imdeceived when they saw that I was ahve, 
whilst the brute was lying dead on the ground , and pie- 
Bently my friend reappeaied upon the scene We then 
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©lammed the tiger hly fnend « first shot trom the tree 
had graied ita tide ily fint bullfit had entered the chest 
nnd Traa found near the item, ily second shot had stmch 
between the eyes, and gone through the rentre of the brain. 


Haring alluded to the great Battle of T'erozeshnli, and 
the General and Goromor General, Ixjrd Hardmge m our 
Sketches • it u moit pleasing to be able to iHustrato 
the tmdness of the Ihike of WeUington s conrteoni andbrare 
lieutenant m the Pemniula, a* displayed m on 

TKTEEESnNG INOIDENT 

Demi Delany who was to be found thirty fire years ago 
(August, 1852) in IhibUn, served m the 81st Eegiment os 
pnrute in India, and had a pcntian of Od & dar lor wounds. 
On the mght of the first attack upon the Sikhs nt Feroze- 
shah (1846) when lying on the ground, two ofBcors with 
cloaks on came to the spot where ho (Delany) was- Ono of 
them sat down, and the other wont away After a abort 
time the officer Bittmg down asked him (Delany) if ho would 
let him rest hia hoed upon lus body by way of pillow that 
ho might try to sleep DelanT willingly assented. After 
sleeping about an hour the other officer came back and 
addressed the one who hod been sleeping calling him your 
EieoUcncy ” Delany then felt sure that It was fjord liar 
dingo the GoTcmor-Qcncnil, who had been slcopmg j the 
other officer he thought, -wtis Colonel Bar who on rctom 
ing said, I have brought your EiccUcnoT asmoUjuiDbo 
of water” Lord Hanlingo drank some of tlio water snd 
then gave the pitcher to Delany laying Hero my goe^ 
fellow I have made a pillow of vour body it is o^r fair 
that you should hare some ol the water The troops were 
at thiv time sufftnag dreadfully from want of water all th<. 
wt.11^ l*cmg in possession of the enemy After some further 
conversation about a gun which was annonng the troop* 
Tlut ef Qcficnl Jslui Bell B*clier C.B 
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the two o£0.ceis went away to anothei part of the field, and 
Delany saw nothnig more of them With leference to the 
aboTe — ^Dems Delany was appomted to the constabi^ry 
many yeais ago, by Colonel Biowne, then Commissioner of 
the Dubhn Metropohtan Pohce , resignmg from that estab- 
lishment, he enhsted m the 31st, and saw some severe service 
in India, and was severely wounded C allin g to see his old 
fnend, Colonel Browne, he was questioned as to Ins services, 
and, m the course of conversation, recounted his havmg met 
with Lord Hardmge at Peiozeshah, as above related The 
colonel communicated with Lord Haidmge, then Master - 
Gnneral of the Ordnance, recommendmg Delany at the same 
time for any humble situation he might be qualified to fill 
A very kmd answer was received by the colonel, statmg the 
anecdote to be time, and the Secretary of the Ordnance wi ote 
to the ofiS.cers of Ordnance m Dubhn directing Delany to be 
appomted to any small situation which might become vacant, 
and for which he would be found smted This httle narra- 
tive requues no comment Could the most enthusiastic 
democrat have behaved better than this to his fellow-man ^ 
England may jpause for a reply ' 


ENOLISH niTEEEST W LETDIA PIETY 
TEAEIS AGO 

€ 

Sir John Kaye wrote m the first number of the Calcutta 
Review (May, 1844) on the subject of “The Enghsh m 
India,” and was of opmion that much of the mteiest, which 
had lately been attached to the news from India, owed its 
birth to the important and excitmg character of the events, 
which had been enacted m the romantic countries beyond 
the Sutlej and the Indus The history of the Enghsh m 
India, he thought, duimg the last six years — from 1838 to 
1844 — one of extraordinary mterest The founder of the 
Calcutta proceeds m the foUowmg graphic and eloquent 
stiam — 

“ The chiomcles of the whole world do not furnish a senes 
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of more TiTid and exatmg Bcene* of piotTiTe«<Iue •warfare 
Contemplating the ■whole it la difflonlt to beliero that 'we 
are not ponng over some wro'oglit narrative of flo- 

titiOTU adventure Truth la atrange j atrunger than ficbom 
The cege of Herat — ^Herat, ■wreated from the graap of the 
Peman by the ■wondroui energy of a yotmg Bntuh officer * 
who chance-guided to the gate of India, threw himself 
into the beleaguered atr to revive the fn-ilmg energies of 
the beceged, and sustam them nnvanqmshed« until diplo- 
macy had done the rest the osaemblago of the Army of 
the Indus the magnificent gathering at Ferozepore 
the march of the Bengal and Bombay columns of the 
grand force through an nntnown and dangerous country 
the triumphant entry of Shah Soojah mto Oondohar the 
capture of the stronghold of Ghuxnee the preparatioiu 
made for our reception at XJighundee where Dost Mahomed, 
havuLg drawn up his guns m poAboD was basely deserted 
by his followers the flight of the Dost the purruit of the 
oiavalrous Oubom tbo progr^ to Caubul the mmnmcnos 
enacted there the march to Bameean the passage of the 
Hindoo Khoosh the return of the Bombay troops; the 
capture of Kholat, and the death of llohrab TTban j the 
lull, the deceitful calm and the renpi>oarauco of the Bent, 
the ossemblogo of the Oosbegs, and the ruing of tho 
Kohisthonecs the victory of Bamcenn the defeat of Pnr 
vrundurrah tho last gdOant chnrgo of the Amcor and the 
surrender of tho smglo horseman m his dross of goatikm st 
a moment when tho pale face of panic was watebi^ despair 
ingly tho progreu of events Have •wo not hero the first 
Tolomo of an exciting romonco? It awobe tho slumbering 
Interest of the people of Bngland. Peace hnd girt ns around 
for many a long day there wna a pm-drop silenco aud 
the trumpet of war was heard from afar — heard for a time 
even aboTO the dm of Bocorons faction 

“Country gentlemen wj.ro soon loolcing at tho maps; and 

? 

rcttlsc^r ttrt nJ iMlofi «| vliow (Imb Cal'*!!* 1* 

ms-ll — Fu»ap »««2fa lit tLt Snt urtCT Is ito AJ|Ub War 
04 laat b tbe CIJb* W*r 
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the wolhs of Elphmstone and Bumes weie dihgentlj sought 
aftei by all the oi’acles of the tomi 

“ Diners-out Cl aninied themselves with foiced-meat balls of 
Afghan history and geography , and members of Parhament 
learnt just enough to enable them to expose their ignorance 
to the world ” 

Sir John Kaye has thus given us a most stnkmg cham of 
events or mcidents, which, on the whole, have been qmte 
equalled m importance and mterest — especially durmg the 
gieat Sikh Wars and the Indian Mutmy — m the last foity- 
two years The lemaiks of the historian of Afghanistan 
and the Sepoy Mutiny on the ciammmg with “ foiced-meat 
balls ” of Indian affairs by highly woi-thy and educated 
men of an age passed away, are, we aie sorry to think, in 
some measure, almost as apphcable now Russia and the 
Indian Budget, by turns, compel a sleepy mteiest m busi- 
ness men and the mtelhgent pubhc , but it is far from 
being the right mteiest Theie was hardly any enthusiasm 
caused m England by the iighteous annexation of Upper 
Burma, sunply because the coimtry was not known, and the 
expediency of the act was not imderstood And so it is, 
and for long will be, the acts oi mtentions of Government — 
Impeiial and local — and distmgiushed Anglo-Indians en- 
tiTisted with high authority, wdl not receive the earnest 
attention they deserve Of couise, people aie far more 
excited by events nearer home But we must get out of 
this selfish feehng if England is to hold hei great Empire 
m the manner assigned to her At the same time as the 
occuiTence of the above first-mentioned events of so many 
years ago, Sir John Kaye thought it well to brmg forward 
the fact that another gieat diama was bemg enacted m the 
fai East The war with China excited even more mterest 
than the great Cential- Asian tragedy And why ? People 
laid down then bieakfast cup, read m the mommg paper 
how Commissioner Linn had out-manoeuvied Captam 
Elhott , and they sighed at the thought of losmg then cup 
of tea ' They cared httle about England marchmg an 
aiTuy across the Indus They knew nothmg of Afghams- 
tan, but they knew that Chma pelded Hyson and Bohea , 
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and the cnp that oheen mil long be dear to the ‘Engliwh 
people In the long and glonons reign of Her llajcfty tho 
Queen Empren — ^whioh cofTors aU the great exenti alluded 
to in thoio remarhi — Indian tea i* beginning to find great 
fayour m the London market io 1x0 are not now dependent 
on China. That cannot in these dajs take away our mterest 
in India. Education m our Eastern Empire is becoming 
more and more “ a burning queetion,” which should exate 
a oorrofpondmg interest at homo without whioh^ and on 
mterest in erery great Tndmn matter so much conoeming 
England, India aoaaHy morally and pohbcaHy — notwith 
standing inch a brilliant arraj of ditting mihed Anglo* 
Indians— will not be much in edrance of fifty years ago 
which win furnish sod materials for tho future historian of 
tho long and glorious reign of the Queen Empress over her 
splendid Eastern dominion. 


HEKET ■WOOBEOW AKD THE STUBT OE 
TEIQONOMETEY 

Mr Woodrow onoo told his wife ho beherred lus sue 
cess m Mathematics at Cambridge whereby ho ohtnincd his 
degree as Fourteenth Wrangler was greatly duo to his old 
grandfather gixing him a book to puzzlo orcr on the 
then to him unknown subject of Trigonometry when con 
fined to tho sofa for three months m his mother s house from 
a displacement of tho kneo^p whilst skating Mr ood 
row was then about sirtccn and at tho end of the three 
months ho had conquered tho book, Tutbout a tutor or any 
assistanco from any one and m spito of tho sctcto pam In 
hit knee This anecdote greatly interested many of hi* 
fnends and to tho nsing youth of tbjs gcncmtloo who arc 
alwnTB wanting a ** coach when in many cases they might 
so easily walk alone or bocomo thorough in thctr study if 
they only had tho will to do so wo would say — Think of 
young Henry Woodrow and Iho book lus grandfather gato 
him ” to ptmlo orer on tho by no-means-casy subject of 
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Trigonometry* Self-reliance can liaidly be considered a 
general attiabute among students and -woikers m tbe present 
age, "w^lncb, by tbe way, tbe Hmdus call tbe Kah Yiig, or 
evil one Before tbis they have have bad three Tugs (ages) 
— ^tbe Satya, tbe Treta, and tbe Dwapai — all corresponding 
in tbeir natures witb tbe golden, sdvei, brazen, and iron 
ages of tbe G-reeks Witb a bttle moie self-rebance among 
tbe yontb of England oi Bengal — keepmgtbe gieat Director’s 
eaily study of Trigonometry m view — we may yet bave even 
a greater tban Eucbd, oi tban tbe unmortal Eapier of tbe 
Logantbms * 


mCIDEll'T m THE LITE OF LOED MAOAIJLAT 

(taken foe a COMMEECIAn TEAVELLEE ) 

We shall conclude tbis wbat is mtended to be diverting, 
if not very mstructive, portion of oui work witb a sbgbt 
incident m tbe life of tbe illustrious Lord Macaulay, whose 
“ great ” contribution to oui pages must so materially add 
to tbeir mteiest and value Most Englishmen are fond of a 
good anecdote , and we humbly thank that here is not a bad 
one Going on thus way, it will not do to be displeased if 
our kmd readers say that we bave fauly arrived at, oi got 
fai into, wbat Samuel Sogers so aptly termed our “ anec- 
dotage ” * 

A gentleman m London i elated to tbe writer that be was on 
a busmess-tour m tbe rather severe winter of 1849 At tbe 
railway station, where be bad just ainved, be met a “ short, 
manly figure,” with, as usual, accordmg to bis Lordship’s 
biographer, a badly -tied neckcloth, who inquired if be knew 
bow be could get to Olney, a distance of some nine miles 
Tbe London gentleman discovered that there was a nckety 
old omnibus about to start , but tbe stranger desued a private 
carnage m preference, at once This could not be procured, 
and as it was raining or snowing, tbe obbgmg gentleman 

* “Far gone in our anecdotage ” — See a capital article on this subject in 
a late number of Household Woi ds (edited by Charles Dickens) 
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suggeeted the stranger's bemg content ■with the omnibus, 
even tmdlj saying he ■would go outside and smoke. The 
stranger like King James, -was not partial to smokers. The 
conveyance at length started on its journey ■with a few 
paasengoTB The ■weather howeve r became so severe that 
the outside gentleman ven tur ed m, having put aside his pipe 
or agar He was at once beside the great ■unknown, who 
enlightened him for some milea on a vanety of subjects. On 
arrival at Olney the question of the best mn ■was no^vr put 
and at once answered by our fnend, who was ■well ocquamtod 
■with the landlord. Behevrugthenewamval — although cony 
mg a mark of real distmction about him — to be a great com 
meroal traveller it was now proposed to conduct him to the 
oommenaal room, till the private rooms required were ready 
After some pressing he entered, the observed of all ob* 
servers, but soon left on being mfonned by has landlord 
that the rooms were at his dispwBiL It was thought strange 
that samples of locks books, cloths, nnd such like, did not 
accompany the Qloftnotis stronger 

Our London fnend then left tho scene of action for a tune 
but, on return to Olney the pohte landlord (who with tho 
frequent mtelhgenco of his Humi, had taken kmdJv to tho 
stronger) informed hrm that the mystenons gentleman took 
u great mterest m tho neighbourhood so loved by Covrper 
and that ho had been requested to accompany his lodger to 
the poet t house ■where tho famous hares •were engraved over 
tho door and where ho wrote his hymns — at 'whl^ juncture 
ho heard an emphatic recital of the first verso of tho bcauti 
ful hymn comraencmg God moves m a mystonoui way 
Before departure for IVolvcrhnmpton from ■which place bo 
had said that ho intended stortiog at onco for tho llouse of 
Commons the cunons In the OUioy tnn looked into the hat 
and found tho honoured name T B, ifocanlay ” Tho 
nddlo ■was now solved. Eveiy ono had at least hcaid of the 
dutmgmshcd man Thcro was only one llacanlay j and 
probably there •will nenrer be another Our London friend 
never forgot “tho stranger who had so entertained him on 
hli jonmev to Olnrv and twenty-eight yeors after 
Hacaulay s death (he died 2SUi December wo wore 
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now indebted to him for the lecital of this httle incident, 
caiefuUy given m the street Thus had the gieat Essayist 
of Lord Chve and Warren Hastmgs been taken for a com- 
mercial trayeller , he had once before been mistaken for a 
ballad-smger, while collectmg ballads at Whitechapel for his 
brilliant history It would appear to be one of the penalties 
of greatness to be taken for some one else , and, not long 
ago, the London pubhc were amused by reading that Earl 
Eedesdale, who once led the House of Lords, and had a 
paper war on a sacred subject with no less distmguished an 
opponent than Cardinal Manning, on settling his own wine- 
bill, was taken for his own hutler f 
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I 

BI'KAlir'- 

Tin cljitrut in Vilii<,li Ji.nir<’, ih l)> 

ill* sn ir<. i‘_> uf 177’* to tin* ]5nli‘'!i I’ov.ei li\ the 

^vjiVwiuh of On(h‘, \*io|)h ill J)oi\lah, in loinjti in-ntuin ('i<t 
lilt o. fl rt ill*' tune) ef tho iml i\hiih ho h.i'l roccnod 
1 1 r< lining to vnhjfclioii <tiie t-f lus tnlnit’in chiefs"’' 'Phe 
till IS Iniilt on the lU'rth or J»ft hink of the (janoes, as 
t’l *1 jtri it rner flows c istw ird, and j^resents u line iijijiear- 
rncL v.lnn mwod from tin watei The (le rests on ,l 
\ iiieti of noble buildintrs, some of them hielih oinamontcd, 
and With tcrrices on their summits , wliilo the mow is 
nii])ro\.dln the numeious llif^hts of stone steps which lead 
from the lunhs of the rner to JJindoo t< mjiles, or servo 
the crowds of devotees in performame of ilioii fiequent 
ablutions Sn John P.ivis, in his vivid “Cliaptcr,” writes 
' — ‘Mr Macauhxv has g^^cn tho followin}^ f^raphic descrip- 
tion of ‘JJcnaies, a city which in wealth, jiopulatiou, 
dignify, and sanctity, was among the foremost oi Asia It 
was commonly believed that half a million of human beings 
was crowded into that labyrinth of loft^ allots, neb with 
shrines, and minarets, and balconies, and carved oriels, to 
which tbe sacred apes clung by hundreds The tiavcller 
could scarcely make bis way tbrougb tbo jircss of boly 
mendicants, and not less boly bulls Tbe broad and stately 
fligbts of steps, wbicb descended fiom these swaimmg baunts 
to tbe batbing-places along tbe Ganges, were worn every 
day by tbe footsteps of an innumeiable multitude of wor- 

*' The compact m question was lo reality a general treaty for fumisliinga 
force to ijrotcct lum against all enemies 
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atippers. The tchooli and temples drew crcrffdB of pioTia 
Hindoos from eTerr provmcM where the Brahmmiciil fiith 
was known Hnndjeda of devotee* come thither every 
month to die for it was believed that & peculiariy happy 
fate awaited the Timn -^ho ahonld paas from the sacred city 
into the sacred nver Kor was supentitioii the only motive 
which allnred stranger* to that great metropolis. Commerco 
had as many pilgnmi a* religion. ATI olonc the shores of 
the venerable stream lav great fleets of vessels laden with rich 
merchandise From tne looms of Benares went forth tho 
most dehcate silk* that adorned the tolls of St. James s and 
of the Petit Tnanon aruT m the bataars tho mnslin* of 
Bengal and the sabres of Oudo were minted with tho 
jewels of Qolconda and the shawls of Cashmere, This rich 
captah and the tniroanding tract, had long heen under the 
immediate rule of a Hindoo jmnc© (the Eajah of Benares) 
who rendered homage to the Mognl Emperor*. Ihmng tho 

n t anarchy of India the lords of Benoroe became Indepcn 
; of the court of Delhi, bnl wore oon^lled to snbmit to 
the onthonty of the Nabob of Dude. Oppressed by this 
formidable neighbour they mvoked the protection of tho 
English. The Engliih protection wns riven and at length 
the Nabob Tmer by a solemn treaty ceded oil the right* over 
Benares to the Compaav From that time the Eaiah was 
the vassal of the Government of Bengal, acknowledged it* 
supremacy and engaged to send an annual tribute to Fort 
William. Benares was of old renowned as the pnnopol 
seat of Brahmmical leaming Boliertscrn, in hii Histoty 
of India,” spcolcB of it os tho Athens of the East the reti 
dence of the most learned Brnhnuns. and tho centre of thdr 
saenco and hteraturo and Sir Bobort Barker an early 
TUitor has described an obsermtoTT there said to have 
been erected by tho Emperor Akhbar • in which were 
astronomical instruments of largo dimcnsiouB, constructed 
with great skill and inponnitj Mr Davis, who was judge 
and magistrate of tho district about tho jxjnod of this narra 
tiro and who will bo found to perform n conspicuous part 
towards tho conclusion of it profited by his rcsmcnco there 
to investigate tho aatronomfcnl science of tho Brahmins. 
Ho was tho first Englishman who npphed a Imowlcdgo of 
their sacn-d language to nn eiaminatjon of their hoot* 
The results of his researcbM were divussed liy Mr Caven 
dish In tho PblloftopUical Transactions, ond an. known to 

Tt* el>«ml«r 7 rf»ll/ bollt by Jyslozb. Rtjib et JjTwr ib«l ti* 

jtv 1700 S*< AtUUe Umwebn, laL t p 177 
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all vrlio fcol int-erested m tlie caily Iiastoiy of the science to 
■which the-^' relate =< A Hindoo Sanscnt College, estabhshed 
in the year l/'Ol, and supported by the British Coveinnient, 
has continued to prosper to the present day — 2Iassacieof 
Benares, pp 10, 11, 12, 13 


BEHABES AND WAHEEN HASTIHCS 

Benahes -TTas the scene of one of the most lemailcable 
adventures of Warren Hastings, the fiist Gove rnoi -General, 
•whose life was so fertile in adventures — one in which he 
rashly exposed himself to great personal peial, but extneated 
himself ■with his accustomed resolution and skill The 
transaction, it is said, from its “ dubious character,” formed 
one of the principal charges agamst the British Pioconsul 
on his return home A bidhant account of this affau ■wiU 
be found m the greatest Eastern historical essay evei ■wiitten, 
Lord Macaulay’s on Warren Hastmgs , so theie is no use m 
dwelling on it here Suffice it to say that, in the words of 
Sir John Da-vis, “the Governor-General had instituted a 
claim agamst the Eajah Cheyte Smgh of some hundred 
thousands of poimds sterhng, and he followed up the 
excuses and evasions of the Eajah by force He ■visited 
Benares, and there, notwithstandmg the personal submis- 
sions and protestations of the unfortunate Cheyte Smgh, 
had him arrested by two companies of troops m his o^wn 
capital This extreme measure, accompanied as Hastmgs 
was by a mere handful of ■fcroops, soon led to an msurrection 
among the subjects of the outraged prmce ” — {Tlie Massacre, 
p 15 ) Here is an mterestmg study for -liie student of 
Indian history 

The great importance of Benares as a mihtary position 
will be seen m our sketch of General Heill (First 8enes, 
P 81), the avengmg angel of the Sepoy Eebelhon The 
latest, and by far the most agreeable, -writer on Benaies 
as a militaTy station is Dr James C Dickmson, retired 
Staff-Surgeon, whose admn able topographical senes of “ Our 
TniliaTi Mihtary Stations,” is now m progress Gffiese sketehes 
of the pen and the pencil form a most useful and mter- 

* Cited by Eobertaon in hia “History of India,” Note Imn 

n 
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eetm^ feature in tlie lUueirtxied Navai a%d llUiiary ITayasiw 
— qxnte a gem m the periodical literature of the dhy Com 
TT iPiniTmg with ATInTifthad, the learned BtafE-Surgeon has now 
(NoTember 1887) amved at Meerut* the great cantonmenh 
and one of the most ertensiTe atationfl in India (five milei 
in arcumferenoe) at the tune of the Mutiny and the head 
quartera of the Bengal Artilleiy tha ttation* unfortunately 
immortaliied in our Indiart finnalii as the acene of action 
(or rather inaction) on the part of the General commanding 
the Meerut Divunon and the brigadier m command of the 
Meerut Statiom “ unparallded m military history a* an 
instance of hesitancy and mcapaoity for command m tunef 
when prompftitudfi and deosicin thonld bo the chaxacterurtio 
attribute* of a generaL” 


THE PEINOB OP WAXES IK BEKAEES 

Ii will now surely rotcrest our loyal British readers if wo 
orer thegreoter port of a contury from the date of Mr 
Dans s gdlant defence— -ercn^mg further bock and putting 
Warren Hastily and Oherto omgh from our minds — down to 
Tuesday 4th denary 1876 and a spemal railway joun^ 
from Calcutta. — We* arrlred at Banjoporo Btabon at 830 
Hero the Pnnce was met by Mr 0 J Metmlf the Commis- 
tionoT and other citU ofRcers of the distnct. Sir R. Tcmplo 
and his staff, and a guard of honour The Bailway Volunteers 
and the Volunteer Oaralry were drawn up at the station- 
Breakfast was prepared here. We then off m carnages 
for the station- The rood to the camp whore Ihirhar tents 
were pitched, was about a mile In length, and it wa* 
decorated with flags all the way 820 elephants of aH sues 
some of them nia{mificcnt tuskers, belonging I bclloTe 
chiefly to the Zomindars and planters, wore drawn up In a 
row near the Durbar tent and made an imposing sight 
There was a great crowd of enthnsnutio natrres, and all the 
European oflicers and planter* for miles distant were here 
to see the IMnco, Among them I saw mj old fnend 0 
Shniingford from Pumcah and 10 x 10111 other fnends 
“The opproach to the Durbar tent was lined with natlro 

niftisrts rrioe* ef Wain, Fir Jaacii Fajrtr Iks 
liUcttit* dUrltt, aad i«rtj '—‘‘Wltk tlia PrlsM la ladla,** p. ^ 
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troops, whilst the Volimtoer Cavalrv escorted the Eoyal 
carnage A dais was erected m the laige Dmhar Shamiana, 
and hero the Prince hold a lev^e, the Lientenant-Govemoi, 
the Commissioner, and the suite standing by his side Su 
P Temple presented the officers who had done good servico 
duimg the last famme, and other Euiopean and natiye 
gentlemen Aftei the levee theie was a dojeimer, most 
sumptuously prepaied, and attended by 420 persons, at 
which Sir R Temple proposed the Queen's health Then 
came a review of nearly 400 elephants — some beauties — 
they were marched past, some plainly and some handsomely 
caparisoned, four deep Some addresses (one from the 
Pieemasons) were presented, and the Pnnee gave his con- 
sent to a new college bemg called by his name Some 
presents were made elephant tusks, silver ornaments, and 
Gnmie bullocks The sergeants of the 109th Regiment 
presented the Prmce with a tame leopard, bi ought up by 
themselves, which will be sent down to Calcutta to be 
embarked m one of the ships One httle elephant caused 
great amusement , he was made to dance, and do a vaneiy 
of tncks After this the Prmce and party returned to the 
tram, and at about noon left for Benares The weather is 
dehghtful, rather hot m the, day, but very cool at night. 
We stopped foi a short time for lunch at Buxar We hear 
rumours that Lord Rorthbrook is gomg to England, and 
that another Yiceroy is coming out 

“ At Benares carnages were waitmg and the usual guard of 
honour and escort There were crowds of natives, and on 
the platform the high civil and military officers and native 
chiefs Salutes were fired, and all the pomp and ceremony 
attendant on the presence of Royalty were observed 

“We are now m the rS.] of Sir J Strachey, and about five 
nules from the city we found a magnificent camp — such a 
camp as India only can produce — a long street of large 
double-poled tents for the smte and st^ each havmg a 
tent to himself, with his name on it, all most carefully pre- 
pared, with every attention to comfort At the end of the 
street the Lieutenant-Gnvemor and the Prmce’ s tents, with 
a magnificent suite of reception rooms, a flag-staff m front 
for the Royal Standard, and round it plants m tubs or 
earthen jars, looked green and refreshing, whilst the short 
grass was kept green and fresh by frequent watermg On 
each side, and m the rear, were numbers of smaller tents 
for the servants and others , m the viciniiy were the camps 
of such troops as have been kept there , others, owmg to 

u 2 
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rnmonra o£ cholera, have been •ent aT?ay to reduce number* 
&a mudi a* possible. The greatest care i* taken in reference 
to all samtai^ arrangement*, and regular report* are sent to 
me of the state of health T?hereTer 'we ^ etpeoallT n* to 
cholera. A medical officer Dr Deane, is attached to the 
camp Tnth whom I shall conitantly commanicate The 
Banitair ComnuMioner Civil Surgeon, and Deputy Surgeon- 
General are to keep me mformed, 

** "^^en in Calcutta I had several mtarviews with Lord 
Northbrook, who was most kind, and gave directioni that 
an Tisj wiihea on these matter* should be attended to and 
that a special medical officer should be attached to our comp 
whan we get to Delhi. This, I had pointed out, would be 
necc»sary a* I could not undertake the executive medical 
charge a large camp such as we shall then have. Dr 
Kellett, of the Artillery is nominated for this duty 

** We dmed with the Lieutenant-Govemor in camp. Lady 
Stracbey hir* Halsev and many other ladies were there. 

** The weather is beautifub qmte cool and clear with a 
bright sky and heavy dew* at night, Themiomoter at 
ni^t down to fiCTprobablv lower up to 70^ in the shade 
during the day We ore mI wdL Cto doublo-wled touts 
are mlgniflcent oach has a fireplace, f»o adjusts as not to 
incur any irsfc of setting fire to the tent, a bnck fireplace 
and flue being attached. I slept soundly a# it had ixicn 
rather a tinng day and the night before on the TaflwnT was 
not quite so sattsmetory os if m bed. The constant chang 
ing M dress is rather irksome but it is incvitablo 

‘^Wedaesday 6lk Jaunary 1876, Camp, Benares. — <^Uo 
cold this morning and during the night IhOTmomoter down 
to 62^ Wrote letters for the nmih After brookfost the 
Pnneo held a loveo Therown* on address fromtho munlci 
pohtr read first m Sanscrit by a ve^ infirm old nathti 
gentleman'— Baboo Futteh Narawin Bini^ — ^who nearly 
fainted in the effort, and hod to bo seated. II JLII spoke 
most kindly to tho old nmn. After the loveo tho Pnneo 
inspected speamens of Benares workmanship and vanoos 
breeds of cattle including tho htUe Qainics, brought, I 
behcTc by Mr IlBlsoy 

” After thU lunch at 2 n k Hero I met moM old fnendt 
Sir J and Lady Stmehey Messrs, Batten Dourtwl. 
FitiJamcs, Dr Walker and others. We hear that liOrJ 
Northbrook has resigned, and that Lord Lytlon is to be 
Viceroy " 

On ttio morning of tho Cth January the party left Benares 
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by the Oude and Robilkund Railway for Lucknow vid 
Ryzabad ^ 

* It may also be mentioned that the Pnnee and Lieutonant-Goremor drove 
to Benares in state, stopping to look at tbo exterior of the college, and then 
vent on to lay the fonndation-stono of a now hospital, when the Pnnee 
made a good speech In passing the Jlission Homes, the yoong native 
converts sang “ God Save the Queen, ” and “ God Bless the Pnnee of Wales ” , 
and some Chnstnn girls presented a sandal-wood box contaming lace, for 
the Pnneess. Sir Joseph Fayrcr observed at Benares the large picture of 
the Duke of Edinburgh and his suite, painted from photographs taken in 
1870 at Chukiah, the Maharajah’s country seat Ho tells ns that he recog- 
nized himself, “represented with red hair and whiskers 1 ” For H.E H. 
the Duke of Edinbnigh in India, sec Appendix VII 


I 
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IL 

8IE JOHN MORBIS E.OHX 

Mb. J H. Mobbib, 0 8X, irho hai itut retired from, tho 
Ohief CoTTiTniMionerihip of the Oentml ProrinoeB had 
an eroeptionally long tenure of that office dunng a Tory 
critical period m ita hiato^ The Government of India 
have placed on public record their very cordial recognitioti 
of the •amcei rendered bj Mr Moms. They have declared 
him to have proved him8e.U an adnunurtrotor of the first 
rank When nch a man rules a province so long at such 
a penod, good ^ork must bo done» and real progress made 
01 ^ a bnef renew of the sobent points ^ his career cannot 
be without interest The early of Mr Moms Indian 
coreoT may bo briefly stetched. Ho Irft HaDeybuiy m Juno 
1847 first of hiB year and bearer of •oveial honours. 
Within two months after hii amval m Calcutta ho had 
passed m both languages and six months later ho had 
obtained ccfrtiflcatcs of nigh j>rofiacncy m Persiam Urdu* 
and Hindi. This tasto for and acquointonco with, Onontal 
languages hoi been of tho groatost somco to Mr Moms. 
His intercourse with the pooplo been very freo and in- 
timate Ho has been able to converse inmlligibly with 
natives of all classes and very few European officers in 
India could moro intelhmblv and cosily expound Govern 
mcnt measnret, or ad£ess kind and friendly advlco to 
assemblies of natives 

Mr Morris joined tho Punjab in 18-19 and was engaged In 
Hiitnct work for two years, and then in SotUement work for 
eight Tears Here under able administrators of those 
days no received tho training forwhat has been undoubtedly 
^0 greatest work of his Indum career thosctUcmtnt of the 
Central Provinces 

In I8i>9 to tcNik furlough; and on his return In 18C1 be 
was posted to tho North Provinces as Magulrato and 
Collector of Allahabad- Two years later ho was call'd t'l 
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tlie Central Provmces as Settlement Commissioner by Sir 
Eiebaid Temple (then Mr), whose skill m selecting bis 
suboidinates is subject of common fame When M> Moms 
joined the Provmce, not a smgle district was settled, but 
witbin five years the settlement of the whole district was 
very nearly completed When, m 1868, Mi: Moms was 
appomted to act as Chief Commissioner, he earned to his 
new position an mtimate acquaintance with the people, their 
circumstances, and their home life, which has been of m- 
estimable advantage to his admimstiation The Central 
Provmces had been formed m 1861 by the union of the 
“ Saugor and hTerbudda Temtones ” with the “ hlagpur 
Provmce,” and had been committed to the charge of Mr 
Temple, whose first report, m 1862, formed the first full 
and trustworthy information laid before the Q-ovemment 
and the pubhc regarding this unknown land This border- 
land between Hmdostan and the Deccan had suffered from 
centuries of misrule and turbulence It was known as the 
battlefield of the conflict of races, the hunting-ground of 
the Pmdans, the scenes of the ravages of thugs, wild 
beasts, and pestilence When MQr Moms went theie, about 
twenty years ago, there was no railway, communications 
were only bemg planned , and not many had any idea of 
how to get to Nagpur Soon after the r^way was pushed 
on from Bombay to Nagpur, the capital of the Provmces 
A few years later the Ime from Bhosawal to Jubbulpore 
was opened, so that the great highway through India ran 
through the Central Provmces 

Later, the Wardha VaUey Ime gave to the world’s markets 
the cotton of the Hmgwaghat Yalley and the coal of Warora, 
where the success of the mines is fairly established , and 
now the Ohattisgarh railway has opened up the great 
granaries of the East Excellent roads now mtersect the 
Provmce, feed the railways, and produce free circulation 
The trade of the Provmce is now important It expoi'ts 
gram largely to other provmces and to England, and its 
cotton has an excellent name It boasts several mills, and 
local capital is freely mvested The education and civiliza- 
tion of its people have advanced with tremendous strides 
Some of its districts will stand favourable comparison with 
the most prospeious of the provmces of British India And 
its admmistration m seve:^ departments has been fre- 
quently held up by the G-ovemment of India even as a 
model to “less backward” provmces This era of rapid 
but persistent progress was inaugurated mdeed by Sir 
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Eicliftrd Temple Imt lie 6id ivo xaote thaa maiigtiTate it 
and -when he tyeqneatiied hi» -work to hi* able and energetic 
lieiitenant, be conld not, aa he eaya bimielE, baTe left it m 
better bandfi. 

Tbe pToroerity of tbe Prormce ia not only teen m the 
rapid development of trade and the free camdatiaTi of 
capital, but aiso m the general air of comfort ^bich charao- 
termea tbo people everywhere. It is admitted on all tides 
that this la dne to tbe natore of the aettlemenh 

That tbe detailed arrangementa of tbe settlement tbonld 
bo eioellent was only to be expoeted from tbe fact that it 
WES corned oxit by a man of Mr Moms’ settlement ex 
panenoo aided by officers like EUiott, Bernard, Grant, 
Ohiflholm, and Forsyth. The great danger lay in the fixing 
of its general principle*. At a trow when an era of progress 
had clearly set m whan railways and oommumcations were 
about to be poshed on tbroogbont tbo Province when it wns 
mfi.tii.test that great development of trade and great changes 
in pnces most result, there was grave danger that sangmno 
men nught yield to a vury nato^ tondmoy to base the 
assescments on too ^vonrable forecasts. Agaxnit this ten 
dency Mr Moms strongly and detenninat^T set his face 
It IS possible that more land itrronne might have boen 
eqneered oat of the ftgricalturnl classes buttbeare canbono 
donbt that a heavy assessment would have hindered pro* 
grets, and been simplv disaatroni The moderate and state*- 
manliko policy parsoed by Mr Moms ha* had its natural 
result m rears of prosperity to the peo^e, in tho oasr col 
lection of tho Isnd rorenne m the mo« friendly rclaticmi 
between tbe people and tho officer* of Goremment, and in 
the incrooso of rcrenueimdoroToty hcaid of taxation. The 
efforts that have been made to derolep tbo Tcscrurecs of tho 
country have hsd their natuml effect on tho agncnUural 
community : the area under culliTation has been enormously 
extended the pnoes of agncultural produco have been per 
manently roisoa, m some distnet* to a marvellous degree t 
and there can bo no doubt that tho next assessment will 
yield a great incrcoso of revenue But Hut increase itself 
win be laalalj duo to the wisdom shown m fixing a mode- 
rate asiewmcDt for the new Province and IcaviDg it to Ume 
to develop 

The crclusion frenn settlement, as tho property of the 
State of an area of somo 000 squaro culos of waste largi ly 
covered with forest wo* a vciy Important feature of tho set 
tletoenl anungomcnts This has Lceomo an important sourrt 
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o£ levenue, yielding yearly mcieasing receipts In 1866-67, 
wlien Ml Moms first assumed cliarge as Chief Commissioner, 
the gross mcome from forests was Es 8,70,719, with a net 
revenue of Es 1,69,862 The avei age annual gross revenue 
for the three years 1879-82 was Es 6,51,827, and the net 
revenue was Es 3,35,641 This surplus revenue is almost 
entirely due to the District or Second Class Eeserves, which 
have heen managed by district officers under Mr Morns’ 
close and constat supervision But not only do these 
forests form a steadily mcreasmg form of revenue , they are 
also fuel and grazmg reserves The want of these has been 
felt in many parts of India, and the necessity for creating 
them has been strongly msisted on m a recent Eesolution of 
the Ee venue and Agncultuial Department of the Covem- 
ment of India They are there, ready to hand, m the 
Central Provmces ITfie marked success of excise arrange- 
ments m the Central Provinces has been frequently noticed 
with appioval by the G-ovemment of India It is not only 
that the net revenue has risen from Es 9,75,543, when Mr 
Moms assumed charge of the Provmce, to Es 19,92,041 m 
1881-82 , but also that dhcit distillation and smuggling of 
hquor, and the uutaxed consumption of drugs, have been 
practically suppressed, and that, while reasonable facdities 
for supply exist, immoderate consumption of hquor and 
drugs IS systematicaUy checked The Excise Department 
was maugurated, and aU the principal excise reforms were 
introduced, under Mr Moms’ administration The educa- 
tional system of the Central Provmces has been brought 
very prominently to notice m connection with the labours of 
the Education Commission It has been most favourably 
criticized The attention given to primary education may 
be seen from the fact that of the money spent by G-ovem- 
ment on schools, over Es 44 per cent are spent directly on 
pnmaiy schools , and if their estimated share of the ex- 
penditure on scholarships, inspection, school buildmgs, &c , 
be added, this amount is raised to over Es 61 per cent of the 
whole expenditure Yet higher education has its due place 
There is at least one good zdlah school m each district , and 
there is a most successful college m Jubbulpore, teachmg up 
■to the EA. standard When the Education Commission 
visited Jubbulpore, some of the people represented their 
wish to have this college raised to the B A. standard Mr. 
Moms had already recommended this to Government, but 
want of funds had prevented Government from sanctionmg 
the proposal Dr Hunter, the President of the Commission, 
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aocordmg^ adviBed the to mate an effort to lielp 

ihemaelvea m the Tnnttpir They have acted on hifl adnee, 
gone eren farther The Jnbbnlpore people have deter 
mined to hare their coQego, and the Nagpur people hare 
determined to hare their* alee Snh*cnptionB hare been 
freelT gtven, and both acheme* soem likely to ancoeed. The 
p6<mle mr© thoim their appreciation of Mr Momi’ rule 
and eipeoally of hia edncational policy by retolvmg that 
the*© oollegei thonld bear hu name while edncation ho* 
been thn* wisely fostered, other Bcheme* for the naprore* 
ment and comfort of the people ham been prudently bnt 
steadily pressed. Dispensanea hare mcreased m nmnber 
and popularity vaccinatian has boon succeflafuHy earned 
out, and eome mnnicrpaiities hare even lately ma<fe it com 
polioiyj sanitary armngements have been aystemabcally 
made and the irater stroply of all towns, and of mai^ 
viHaget, hat been great^ improved. Nagpur ha* long 
boasted an excellent water supply bnt it is now suipawed 
by the Jnbbnlpore water worioi, which it wo* one of Mr 
Moms last ofllanl act* to open and which tsbo nml. amoog 
the finest in India. ThesoMhemes have been earned emtby 
Mr Moms largely through the of tlo people them 

selvot, whose eo*operation he ha* been smgnlarly sueccBsfnl 
in securing 

The dermopmeat of mamoipal ixurtdtnticms in tho Central 
Provinoe* ha* been very remarkable, and Mr Jlom* ha* 
boon able to manpurato without dilHcnlty a very full apph 
cation of the poUi^ of load self govemmont. Tho sebemo 
a* applied to the <5ontral Provmcc# diiprove* tho truth of 
the attacks made on tho Goromment poboy by private cntie* 
and the homo pres*. The control and snpoTTision to bo 
exercised W Government through it* ofBcor* are full and 
cfBaent. Tbo gcncmllv prosporou* and peaceful character 
of Mr Moms adnuDistralion received a shock io tho 
Khond nsiDgin tho feudatory stato of KalahandJ But tbii 
only served to brmg out the energy and Tigoiir of his ad 
ministration. Tbo rising was promptly suppretsod, but all 
excctsiTo or vmdictivo measures of punishment were checked* 
and attention mu at onco dirvctod to the settlement and bn 
provement of tho country Tho measure* adopted for this 
end seem likely to Ik* crowned with great success The 
rising may bo noted as bringing out another feature of Sf*" 
Jlorris administration, n*., his eicvllont relations with th^ 
ofliccT* stmng under him. The clamour raised m som** of 
the Madras papers agaiust tho vigorous measures noccfsanly 
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ixilcou for Uic repr<'‘?‘Jiou of tlub bloofl\ fuul rutlilobs lining 
by tbe officer lu cboigo of affiutb at. K.ilali.ivab, c.aunot }ct 
be forgotlou Tlio ci} r.nsecl a\<is one ■winch wn^ calculated 
lo niaho a great nnpios‘?ion on Go\ermnonl, but lheGo\ern- 
ment of India ■cnsch awaited Mr Morns’ repoit Ho stood 
by Ins subordinates, and innufulh and succo‘'‘;full) MJidi- 
catcd their pobcy It w,is the <eif'unt\ that. Jfr Morris 
would not thi ow over an officer who reall;y tried to do Ins 
duty, but would gne linn all possible suppoif, that did much 
to render lilr Morris’ udinnnslrat ion .is succes'.ful as it 
was He was loyally served by men who knew that they 
could lely on Ins grateful and honourable suppoil Mr 
Moms IS an cxccUeut t 3 'pc of our Indian .ulnnnistralois A 
man detemnnod to push progress and le.nc Ins in.irk, but 
prudent and sagacious in his nchnmistration, deeply niihucd 
with a desire to adiancc the interests of the people, able lo 
trust and to use subordiuates who showed that they deserved 
his confidence, he leaics the province he has lulcd so long, 
with the cordial goodw’dl both of his oflicers aud of the 
people, with the hearty expression of the appi o\ al of tho 
Supreme Government, aud •with the assuiaucc that his life- 
long labour m India has not been m vam ' 


If the above httle narrative does not show a vast amount 
of good and useful work m a limited time, we should hke to 
know where, on the part of an Anglo-Indian, or of any one 
else, good work is to be found ? — Tho Central Provmces he 
between H latitude 18°-24° and B longitude 77°-83° 
They stretch fiom Bundelkund m the north, to the Madias 
Presidency m the south , Horn the frontier of Bengal m the 
east, to mdependent Mal'wa and the Deccan m the west 
Their extreme length from north to south may be computed 
at 610, and tbeir extreme breadth from east to west at 550 
miles Their area amounts to about 150,000 square miles 
“ The Provmces,” writes Mr George Duncan (1865), “are 
vast m geographical area, mfinrfcely 'vaned m locM and topo- 
graphical details, sometimes flat and fertile, but generally 
wild and rugged , abonndmg m hills, forest, and brushwood, 
sparsely populated, and scantily cultivated for jihe most 
part, but occasionally openmg out mto long andj broad 
'trac'bs covered with harvests, and thickly inhabited , on the 


■* Bombay Gazette, May 1, 1883 
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■whole, poor and rmpxodTictrTB at present, but nch m natnnJ 
retonrcea, and capable of mdeflmte derelopment m the 
futnre. And inch bD unportmit devdopmeiit eat^ hegnn 
tinder Sir Richard Temple and Sir John Morm. flero, ai 
m other parte of India, it may 6urly be said — 

TqD bcQdi OQ toO, tad oe ij« laiiau rta.” 
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THE PROCESSION" OF INDIAN PRINCES 

The foUo'vmig record of tlic Oreat Jubilee Day (21st 
June) IS well woi-thy of pieservation , displaying, as it really 
does, considerable graphic power — 

People who imagine that it is an Oriental trait to take 
things easy and never keep to time had a chance of dis- 
covering their error from the exemplary punctuahty with 
which the carnages conveying the Indian potentates and 
delegates started on their way Qmetly enough, the tram 
of modest equipages emerged into Piccadilly foom Hyde 
Park Those who behoved m tradition were sceptical as to 
whether these impretentious vehicles could enshrme real 
mahara 3 ahs and mahaianees and “pillais of the State ” of 
high degree The costumes soon dispelled all doubt on the 
subject The gold brocades, the harmomous boldness of 
colour m the rich fabncs of the dress, the baibanc wealth of 
diamonds and gems, testified that, even m the Victonan age, 
the East was still the East We must say fi-ankly that ^e 
native Prmces had probably no great opmion of the show 
to which they lent so much eclat, and, let us add, to which 
they gave so much meamng Elephants bedizened with 
rupees — even if, as has occurred sometimes m the shows of 
Rajpoot chivaby, crystal chandehers were suspended from 
their tusks — ^would have produced a vastly more decided 
sensation than the well-bred Bnghsh horses and decent 
English carnages But it would have been an offence 
against the whole idea of the pageant had any effort been 
made to drag m anything exclusive and fantastical By 
their dress alone — but most eloquently by their dress — ^the 
native Prmces showed that if they were loyal feudatones of 
the Impenal Crown, they were still faithful to the customs 
of their ancestors The deputation must be passed over 
without the full notice due to the loyal service of the ruhng 
Chiefs they represented, and to their own position m their 
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OTm States oi nobles of rant, w-nH admuostraton of no 
itmuTI renoTTiL The Maharajah of CJooch Behar — it is 
f canons to remart — ^was the onlj Prmoe m the •whole pro- 
ce«non "who was ecoompanied by hu consorts Nothing 
cWd hsTe been more ea^ and more gramons than the 
\ ootnowledgmenti made by lady to the Balntnbons of 
k the crowds and thongh the pontaon she occupied showed 
\ that her fami^ are fully emanapeted from the traditions 
/ of TTrn dooum and Mahomedamsm with regard to ■woman i 
place m society her appearance m the Queen s Jubilee ought 
to emphonae and promote the saccen of the Reform moTO- 
ment in which she mhenta so smcere on mterest. The 
Bramo Somaj has had its martyrs let us hope it has its 
samta alsa Interesting but in a different w^ -was the 
new Euler of Indore Tmere Is stilh says the Btandard^ a 
great gulf between the ooncepbons of sovoreirntT m the 
East and m the West, but it can hardly be that HoUatf will 
loam no good lesson from the palpable endence presented 
to him yesterday that the beat -way to be great is to be 

gOCML 

The Indmn Procession was oonsbtuted as follows * — 


Fnn Qiaiuex 

I>ejratfttbBi from bis Hlgbooi tlia of lE^portLil* Kkbw 

TT«m«w flhig ti Alil it wHa, fl. T. K, 

EumrUli TTaman Blsgti. 

BtcoSD Gianm. 

DeimtaUon Cram Ui Oi« UftbAnjAK of Bbartpore, O ( 1 S.L 

CoIockI Qaac% IWlaTi. 

Dr Tykt,aLK. 

Tom (Ubsuctx. 

I>cpetatlm Cram U« Hlftiiiea Um lUbv*!^ of Jodpcn, G CAL 
bCtbnJ Blr Portab ElB^b ^Q.8.1 
CkpUio Drae« UudltML 

Fom AR Fimi Qabsuses. 

DepttaGm Cram hla Qlgbona tbt Klam of Bjdtnbsd, Q 0 .SX 
SlrdAT DUer ol Ualk, OLE. 

0 BbtlivBTt, 

TtwAb Amir i Aibar J4I1 TUV^jW 

C*&nb ZAftr Ja{ Sbuuod DovIaIi RIibmwI , 

OolmI Ooekbonu 

Bnmi Giuuoe. 

Tb« Tlolrer Fablb«( Ooedal, E.CLB 
UilorTBllot, C.LE. 
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S^VF^T^ Carriagf. 

Tlio Thnknr Saliib of Limree 
Colonel Nntt 

EiORTn Carriage 

Has Higlincss tlio Thakur Sahib of Mom, 

Colonel Wodebouse 

Ninth Carriage 

His Highness the Jfaharajab of Gooch Behar 
Her Highness the Mahannec of Cooch Behar, I E, 

R Bignell, Esq 

Tenth Carriage 
BBs Highness the Rao of Ontch, 

Colonel Qoodfellow 

Elevemh Carriage 

Ehs Highness the Maharajah Holkar of Indore. 

Sir Lepol K G S I. 

Tlie Maliarajali and Maharanee of Cooch Behar and the 
Mahara3ah Holkar, “whose shoulders were covered with 
bullion woven into his tunic, were recognized and loudly 
cheered. But apart from the personahties of mdividuals, 
the subject that gave nse to the most excited comment and 
the greatest amount of wonder was the turban of his Bhgh- 
ness the Eao of Cutch, which, when the sun flashed upon it, 
really blazed with the scmtillating hghts of diamonds, rubies, 
and emeralds 

When the Indian chiefs and their smtes put m an appear- 
ance the somewhat flaggmg attention of the pubhc m the 
Abbey began to be aroused and to mark the near approach 
of the grand and stately ceremomal of the day The swarthy 
visages of these Orientals, with their dusky, aesthetic hues 
of maroon and saffron, and their flashing diamonds, were 
not more impressive than their stately and solemn gait, 
which told of a famalianty with ceremonial of which not 
merely our own Prmces but even those of the brilliant 
Courts of Europe are unable to boast The deputies and 
Princes above mentioned entered the Abbey m the order of 
arrival, last but not least — ^for state processions are arranged 
inversely to their natural order of precedence — ^the majestic 
Holkar, magnificently turbaned and bejewelled 
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AITOTHEB PKOCESatON 

At 1050 odock a tecond prooeBsion of tte folkrwiiiff 
Boynl and diatrafftnahed gawta left tie Aleiandra Hotel, 
accompamed by meir reapecttve suites, and attended by a 
captaiu • escort of the 2iid Life Guards, for the ireft entrance 
of the Abbey — 

Pim CiSBUHB, 

TTU TTtitmf All'll Kftsr Utm IDatun in of Peohu 

B. Ifc OhnnlkllL Etq. 

Htwii) IBna TTt. All 0.LE. 

Ulm AU irixw 

SsCOTC OtMllOT, 

TTW Boytl I’rt^ee Ytrepnksr ot SIajtl 

Praaeli, Baq 
Ptm Dmn fijilun. 

Tbiu» Cassuos. 

Eb ImpccWl El^iAtM tin PrlnM Eomsin ot Jii9sa> 

Eamll B. BoWtom. Biq 
Toahttaae Sceaomijv 

FoTxra Oasiiaob. 

Hex kUjAtt; tli« Qwn EAptolud c>f Hanll isd U>« 

P i la OMa IiU7«voViluiL 
B. F 6j^, Eaq 
nil KreriVmflj Cortli 

On arriTal at the Abbey they -vrere recoivod by the Vico- 
Chamboriain and conducted by tho uentleincn in attendanco 
to the Saciarium, -where they -wore &7Wii by the Treaauror 
and OonrotroHer of the Household to tho seats prcpcrod for 
theta . — Otcriand itail Juno 24, 1887 
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IV 

SIE ASHLEY EDEH 

(lOCAIj opinion in CAIiCUTTA ) 

After ascnbmg to Sir Asliley Eden tlie great quality of 
magnamnuty, it was well said that some who apprehended 
the weight of his hand hyed to feel only the charm of his 
generosity Strong good sense went hand-m-hand with 
steady justice and equal balance of mind Those who have 
woiked with him have been known to say that if any ma.n 
wished to foiecast Su Ashley Eden’s decision m any mattei 
he had only to mquire what would be the verdict of common 
sense, and his task was accomphshed He had a marvellous 
faculty for gomg straight to the core of any question that 
he had to deal with , he mstmetively put aside the husk 
and laid bare the kernel This was the secret of his great 
qmckness m the disposal of busmess, and of the vigour and 
terseness with which his decisions were expressed , and it 
was at once the accompaniment and the result of a natural 
dislike of affectation or display of any kmd, and of all pre- 
tence m word or deed It was this quahty which guided 
him m appreciating and rewaidmg good service, and which 
made him the terror of aU evil-doers and slovenly workers 
Kind and considerate to those below him, a true lover 
of hberiy and fairness, he was an unyielding opponent of 
aU that savoured of harshness, whether between mdividuals 
or between Q-ovemments Par cere svhjectw et debellaie 

mperbos was among his mottoes The fearlessness of his 
character was more than once displayed m struggles, — and 
generally successful struggles, — ^with higher powers for what 
he beheved to be the rights of his provmce Fortunately, 
however, the occasions for these conflicts were comparatively 
rare IKe Imperial G-ovemment had so much confldence m 
his abihty and judgment that it readily accepted his views 
Moreover, financial sunshme played upon his path, and when 
there is abundance of money and free permission to spend 
it, Gtevemors, like other men, are wont to hve in sweet con- 
tentment 

Sir Steuart Bayley reminded us yesterday (April 15, 1887) 

X 
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tliat for the nonoe tliete holcyon da^ are orer for BengaL 
Thfl brilliaiit frnftTKTTftl g rmalmifl of SiT Aflliley Edan faded 
mto tie twfliglit — and latterly the ^oammg — of Bn- Eirers 
Thompson, if this does not darl^ into ni^t under Sir 
Steuart Bavley it -will, -we fear not soon brighten into day 
In til ft KiginnTn^ of bm rule, at anv nte, he -will apparent^ 
hare to thread hia ftnwjimal path m a diinnees such aa Trrapped 
the land of Hade* -when OduewnB Timted the shade* Sir 
Ashley Eden bud ample ftn>mmal reaonrces at hii command, 
aTid he Tnftdft admirable nse of thenn In one of the last 
llinTites -which he published as Inentoiant-GoTemor of 
Bengal he deplored the fact that the roles bnd restncted 
bim in hia eipendrtnre on oommimications, and compelled 
brm to spend on bnots and mortar mnoh that he "wonld 
hare -wumed to spend on railw^i and But his 

record was still a great one He md not hide his talent m 
a naptin, but spent it freely and -msely for tho public good. 
Ho managed to spend from Provmaal funds alone 60 lakhs 
of rupees on radwayi and canals, wHle conrt-houies, lads, 
•choots, water worlo, drainage works, roads and bndges, 
testify to hu statesmanlike fiberah^ m prcmims for the 
wants of the prormoes. In his last finanoal ICnum he told 
ns that boadea bemg able to make a contribution of 20 lakh* 
to the Imperial GoTemment m tune of trouble, he had been 
able to spend 200 Itikbw m original iCDriaii of all lands. 
Times are changed now Tho spectre of exchange and of 
frontier defence has beckoned away the rupees from tho 
Bengal treasure chest os effectxTely os the Pied !ftper led the 
rats from the houses of TTa-iyibn. The drag bun been placed 
on tho wheels of progress by the hand of flie Finance Com 
mittee and the coach must slacken its speed in the interests 
of the Empire. Sir Btouart Bavler is entitled to -warn ns 
that one of tho features of Sir Ashley Eden s admmistratiou 
will bo absent from his own. Fortunate will tho proTinco 
bo if firo years hence he can point to tho presence of the 
rest. 

The statue of Sir Ashley Eden (tho EnaliAman also In 
forms ub) finds on appronnato pl^ hy the sido of one of 
tho finest of his Pubbe "Works. It is corrod in marble, — tv 
fitting symbol of tho mental strength and Tigour of tho 
man. And it is not a little remarkable that where a pillar 
onro marked tho sceno of a enmo -which threatened to ox 
tinguish tho Bntish dominion in Bengal, should now stand 
tho cEgy of one -whoso name -will alwnji be associated with 
perhaps the bnf,hteit diaptcr in the history of tho peaceful 
doTclopmout of our rule 
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MEETESTG- AT THE HOETHBEOOK IKDIAH CLUB 

sni BAPROV?- BLIiIS AJTO SIR ASHLEY EDEN 

[For seveial reasons it lias been tbougbt prudent to pub- 
bsh the report of tins meeting entne, for, apart from bis 
Lordsbip tbe President’s eulogistic remaiks on Sir Asbley 
Eden, corroboratmg mucb of wbat bas been said m tbe 
sketcb, it assembled at a tame wben tbe sympathies of India 
witb England were drawn closer together than they bad 
ever been before ] 

A luncheon was given on Tuesday, tbe 12tb July, by tbe 
members of tbe Hortbbrook Indian Club to Mi P I) Petit, 
m lecogmtaon of tbe munificent present of <£1,000 to tbe 
club by bis father, Su Dimsbaw Petit Tbe E ail of Hortb- 
brook, G- C S I , presided, bavmg Mr Petit on bis right 
Some seventy members of the club were present, mcludmg 
tbe three Kaulterauni Pnnces of Mom, Gondal, and Limn, 
and tbe Kaimar Hamam Smgb, Su M E Grant-Dufi, Su 
H Davies, Su Owen Bume, Members of tbe Council of 
Mom, Su Charles Elbot, Chief Commissioner of Assam, 
Su Lepel Gnffin, G G Agent for Central India , besides tbe 
above we noticed Mr Asbbumer, tbe Hon Dadabbai Hao- 
ro]!. General Clarke, General Abbot, Mr D P Cama, Mr 
Carmichael, Mr P Jeejeebboy, &c 

Lord Hortbbrook, after readmg a letter from Mr T H 
Thornton, expressmg bis regret at being prevented from 
attendmg, said — Tbe object of our meeting to-day is to 
entertain our fnend Mr Petit, and to announce the very 
munificent donation which bis father, Su Dimsbaw Manock- 
jee Petit, Hagb Sbenfi of Bombay, bas made to tbe club 
He bas been kmd enough to present to tbe club £1,000 
sterling, for tbe purpose of forming a bbrary for tbe club 
(Hear, bear ) His wishes are contained m a letter which I 
received from Mr Petit He wishes tbe amount to be 
mvested m tbe names of trustees to purchase books, and 
that m tbe event of tbe dissolution of tbe club tbe amount 
should be spent at tbe discretion of tbe trustees upon such 
similar objects as they may deem proper He desues tbe 
donation to be called by bis name, so that it may be com- 
memorated m connection with tbe endowment These are 
tbe terms of tbe gift We all know bow distangmsbed our 
Parsee fellow-subjects have been for tbeu bberality m all 

X 2 
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matter* of public interest. We recollect tlio mnmflcence of 
ftrr .T am M et] pe JeeieebtoT of Pranneo Oonaajee, and of the 
Pamaji- SiT T hmaha Tr llanockjee Petit lia* earned a name 
equal to tbeiro. He ta* grren donataon* to tlie amount of eome- 
thmg like £160 000 to different mititution* of public utflity 
in tne Bombay Presidency Quito recently be ha* offered 
£16 000 for the establishment ^ a Pemale College m Bom 
bay Iwould Juit menticm m eonnectaon with Sir Ihmiha'W 
hlanoclqee Petit, that he is one of the men most identified 
with the extension of the cotton manufacture m Bombay— 
an extension which ho* been of great advantage to the city 
of Bombay and of India generally becanme I think no 
country can be oomplete in itself that does not poises* some 
great manufacturing mdustry It is more tb".n ten year* 
ago since I left India, and I hare been mnoh mtereeted m 
iomc figures showing the mcroose of the cotton manufacture 
smee that tune Itetween 1876 and 1888 the number of 
spindles has increased from one mtlhon to two-and-a-quarter 
minion* the quantity of yam exported ha* moreasw ten 
fold, from 28,6W bolea of 400 Ib each to 220 000 bole*. At 
the same tune there has been no sensTblo drmmnfaon in the 
import of cotton Tnanufflctures from England to India, bo 
tluU the increase of the Bombay manufactures has not been 
detnmental to onr mannfacttinng mteretts at home We 
hare great pleasure tcMiay m entartaming Mr Petit as the 
most worthy representattro of his father at t^ dub 
Hardly any of us to-day con forget that the dub and the 
sodety to which we belong have mffered two Tory sereio 
recent losses by the deaths of Sir Borrow and Bu 
Ashloy Eden and I should not fed that I had done my 
duty nghtly as ropresouting you at this meetmg if I did 
not say a few woros respectmg theun I have been offioally 
associated with many Indian statesmen, but there axe few 
for whom I hare a higher regard to whom I fed a 
greater gratitudo than to these two distinguished men- 
Bir Borrow EUis was lor many year* the highest authority 
upon Bombay questions and cipcaally upon all matters 
rolatiTo to the roxcnuc. He was lor fire yearn a member of 
the Cotmcil of the Gorcmor-General when I was in 
where he showed hiA administratiro caTOdty and his 
ad^cc was of great raluo to his colleague*. Ho was remark 
able for hit strong common sense and his lotoblo and sym 
pathetic disposition which endeared him to his own countiy 
men and to the nntires of India of all classes, HU cordUl 
apprecmtion of their high qualities, and hU constant desire 
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to advance tlieir best interests, led him, among other thmgs, 
to take an active part m our club, and Ins loss mil be felt as 
a personal gnef by all of us Mr Banow, his esecutoi, has 
informed me that Sir Barrow Elhs has left by his miU <^00 
to the Northbiook Indian Association, and a piesent of 
books to be added to the club hbrary G-entlemen, the 
Indian Civil Service has been rich m able admimstrators, 
but I do not think that auy Indian gentleman will hesitate 
to agiee mth me that we have seen of late yeais no abler 
administrator than Sir Ashley Eden He was a member of 
the Council of the Viceroy and Chief Commissioner of 
British Brnma when I was m India , while fillin g the lattei 
office he showed great financial abihty Durmg the Bengal 
famine it was necessary to buy enormous quantities of nee 
in Burma and despatch it to Bengal The busmess was 
entrusted to Sir Ashley Edefi, who transacted it admirably, 
and thereby contnbuted most materially to the success of 
the rehef operations , but it was afterwards, as Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, that he most parhculaily made his 
mark m India "V^en he left Calcutta five years ago a great 
meetmg was held m his honour, and it was determined to 
erect a statue to his memory, and last April the statue was 
uncovered by Sir Steuart Bayley, the piesent Lieutenant- 
Q-ovemor of Bengal , on both these occasions the expres- 
sions of gratitude to Su Ashley, and appreciation of his 
high quahties from all classes m Calcutta, were very remark- 
able Sir Ashley Eden was distinguished for qmckness of 
perception, for sound judgment, for firmness m carrying out 
his views, and for his power of securmg the confidence of 
those who served under him It was said, and veiy rightly 
said, at the great meetmg at Calcutta that these quahties 
were rendered still more valuable by “ a generous and en- 
hghtened sympathy with all classes of the people ” Some 
of us recollect the great troubles m Bengal many years ago 
connected with the cultivation of mdigo The man who 
initiated the reform of the abuses of the old mdigo system 
was Su Ashley Eden As Mr Prinsep said, “ he courage- 
ously stood forth as the redresser of wrongs at some nsk to 
his own career, and was the means of securmg hberty and 
freedom of action to the poorest classes ” Su Steuart 
Bayley made a remark m his speech which is so true, and at 
the same tune so much m accordance with the objects of the 
club, that I will venture to quote it He saj.d that nothmg 
served Su A Eden better throughout his successful admm- 
istration of Bengal “than the genume and sympathetic 
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fnendjlup of hifl natiTe friends, teho li&d gatlieTed itnmd 
him in earlv port of hi* career and dare to him to it* 
dofle, and in this respect he offered an example bj which, I 
hope the younger member* of the semce, onnon* to 
in hiB footitepa will not Ml to profit. These two durtm 
gmihed fftateomen were also member* of the Oonnciil of the 
Becreta^ of State for India for many years, and I am sure 
yon will agree with me that we not only regret- their low 
npon penonal ground*, but because the county has lost the 
semce* of two men whose opinion on all Truimn question* 
wa* entitled to great weight. Eetunung from thm painful 
but ueceaaary digreision to the real object of our meeting I 
propose to you to drint the health of our fnand Mr Petit, 
and to eiprei* to hi* di*tiiigm*hed father our most nnoere 
t h n nVi for hi* munificent donation. Thi* olnb ha* de- 
pended for it* initiation, and it now depends for it* snpport, 
tq>ou the Indian Pnnees and gentlemen. "We should 

not have been able to meet her© now if it had not been for 
the liberahty of »eTeral of the Indian Pnnee*, and eepemally 
of hi* Hi g h ness the Thakore of Bhownugcur who gave u* 
a lao of rupees without which we could not have taken this 
house or established this club Tou well know that the 
object of this club is to bring Tmlian and English gentlemen 
toother in eve^ way in which wu rn-Ti reasonab^ mea*antly 
MU profitably do *o In carrying out tbi* ol^ect thero has 
been one principle from which we have never swerved and 
that 1 * that we should allow no Indian or English pohtici to 
he mixed up with the club and I may say that, although 
from time to time tmee w© rtartod there 'have been some 
questions which oxatod a keen interest, and u 2 >on which 
ma^ of ns differed both upon TtkIhiti politic* and 
Mghsh, the harmony of tho cli^ ha* not beon disturbed. 
1 * c havo from tuno to timo ontortainod distinguished men 
wnn^cd with India , both English and TriHinn wo havo 
hcani what they had to say and exprossed to them our 
sympathy with their work and our gmtitude for their 
semees. ‘Wo hope this clnb ha* been of *01x100 to our 
younger fnends who are studying In Enghind, and that they 
Md hero men '^th whom they can osiociato with advantage 
1 |hink tho club Is of use particularly to our Indian fnonds 
who ore studring nt the two univonitict and who when 
th^ come to tendon find themselves quite at homo here 
Tho^ mav appear very small things hut I think it is a 
advantago l>otb to England and to India, that there 
should Iw some pbco where those who really take on interest 
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in Jiulian aft.ur'v („in ukvI Imlmn j'.'untnu'n. ^\llo edher 
it'-ult in Lnnlon or, 'is is (In* t.isf \\itlj mini} of llioso 
n( (•'•tl.n. com** from liuli.i (o \isil ns for ii slioit lime. 
1/ ln\uiu' tlioit’foro, (lii\( ^\o no wuiKing in (lie rifilit, dircc- 
lioi), •v\t 'll! foo] i]foj>h rinilofnl lo Sir ]}jm*.lian j^Jniiocltjeo 
IVlit wlio Iris come foni.ml (o assist ns m jiroMilinp a 
Ik (tor Iil)r.!r\ foi oin ilub, wo will lalvo cire to use Ins 
liltcril donition to (In* li^'st ad\anl.n;o of the clnb ami tx) 
O'.^oi iat<. Ills name j>>Tm’ni<*nll} witli tin* *^if( ] luiw beij to 

jTs'jioso lo \on llio lionltli of i\li Petit, anil to express on 
belhilf of tlio < lull oni gratofnl si'iiso of (In* mninticonci* of 
Ins father, .nnl of the wisewa} in which he has shown Ins 
.’ppicuation of our etTorls Thu toast was drinilc with gicai 
enthusiasm 

!Mi Petit m rctnnnn^ (hanks said — Lord Northbrook 
and j^onllemen, I uinnol snfiicientl} exjiross ni} tliauks foi 
the gloat kindness and honoin }on lm\o done to ni} father, 
Sir Dimsliaw I^Ianockjee Petit, by onleitannng me to 
lunch at the duh to-di} I lia\c lieeu trained to he a 
merchant, and do not presume to be either a good scholar or 
speaker of English, but I assiue }ou that lack of ivoids m 
me IS no lack of grateful sentiments on my part When I 
w*nte to iny fat hex about tins honour that you, Loid North- 
brook, and the niemhers of the club have done him, ho wiE 
fed mucli pleased to iniow* that what bttlc he has been able 
to do m a jiuhhc Avay has been appreciated by such a dis- 
tingiushed institution ns thcNorthbiook Club, where one can 
meet all the worthy men who have acqiurcd a name and 
fame m Indian afCaiis My father has always taken a great 
deal of interest in all questions of education, and he has m 
his owTi humhle way done his best to promote it as much as 
possible He, as also a number of mtelhgent Indian gentle- 
men, look upon this club as a most useful mstitution, which 
IS almost a boon to men coming over from India I know 
from my own expeneuce, and that of some of my friends, 
how useful they have found the club when they amved first 
m England, and when then heaits were cheeied by meeting 
at the club their Enghsh and Indian friends whom they 
could perhaps never have met We Indians aie extremely 
thankful and mdehted to you, Lord Northbrook, for estah- 
hshing this beneficent mstitution, as also to Sir G-eorge 
Birdwood, Mi Fitzgerald, and the other memheis of the 
committee in promotmg it The club is now all that could 
be desired, but I hope at no distant date it may he m a 
position to have a separate home for itself, wheie acconuno- 
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dation for lodging conld be found for tamporaiy rmtor* 
to fhii ootmtiy the facility of mteiwaiie between 

TlnglT'hTnpT' nni^ TrutiftTia whicll iJn* chlb affordl, fiJ allO ly 
the great help to the education of TTnImn young men which 
the Korthbroot Boaety gpe*, India ib mdebted, aa a whole, 
to thin mf Utn tion, and I truat we would have iome of our 
diftmguuhed Indian pn ncea also giving ni therr support in 
this matter as hii Eoghneas the Thakore Sahib of Show 
nn g g ur has mumfioently done, I sbonld like to say one word 
about a great fnend the club and a number of Indiana and 
Englishmen have lost m the late Sir Barrow Ellif, whoeeun 
expected death has made ns all sad. He was known to ns 
all from Bombay and his cheerful and genial nature made 
him a fnend of all those who came into contact with him. 
He was a great fnend of ours, and we must deplore much hii 
untimely loss, I thank you agam, my Lord Northbrook, 
and my English and In dtan fnends, for the kmd hospitality 
and reoeptimi you have given me to-day 
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HElsHlY AVOODROW 
(Dn cctor of Ptthhc udion, lieiiqal). 

THE ROTj\J* visit TO CAIiCUTTA ^ 

Progranuiic, bj Lord NorMibiook (A’^>ceio>), of tbe Under- 
graduates’ AVelcome lo Ins II 03 al Higlmoss, the Prince of 
Wales 

After leaving tbe Senate House by tbe norlb-castem door 
tbe Procession will stop at tbe edge of tlie vciundab and 
will be tbus arranged — 

Tbe Registrar Tbe Syndicate 

Tbe Officiating Dircctoi of Pubbe Instinction 
[Mr Woodrow] 

Tbe Viceroy His Royal EQgbness 

Tbe Vice-Cbancellor 

Tbe Es-officio Members of tbe Umversity 
Tbe Stall 

Tbe students of tbe several colleges will be drawn up m 
an open square Tbe representatives of tbe colleges and of 
tbe nationabties usmg tbe cbiof languages of these Pro- 
vinces will be drawn up on tbe east of tbe staircase 

They wdl marcb by, and will debver to tbe officiatmg 
Director of Pubbe Instruction scroUs containing tbe welcome 
written m Engbsb, Bengab, Sanskrit, Hindi, Unya, Arabic, 
Persian, Urdu, and Armeman 

Tbe general purport of eacb welcome is as follows — 

“ We, tbe Youthful Representatives of tbe (33) milbonsf 

* His Royal Higlmess the Rnnce of Wales arnved m the So on the 
23rd of December, 1875 Donng the Royal visit the Pnnee ivas frequently 


accompanied by Mr Woodrow 


+ Rengah 

33 milhons 

Unya 

4 „ 

Urdu 

• 9 ,j 

&ndi 

14 „ 

Abongines and others 

2 „ 
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that ipeet the (Bencain langaoOT m tte Pnmncea of Bengal, 
Beliax and Onasa, deexe to wdcome onr Future Soxerei^ 
and to ttigntr hiTn for that Education Trinoli ^ enjoy under 
the Bntiflii rule,” 

The ft fflmfttancr Ihrcctor of Public InatmctiorD •wiH hand to 
TTi« Boyal Hi^neaa each scroll, and Tnll mention the Ian 
guage in ■which it u -wntten, and the popnlati<m whidi nso 
Siat language. THs Eojal Highneea wul return tiiem to 
the Director to keep for ditti. i^ter the scrolli of •welcome 
hare been present^ a student from each of the fourtoen 
collegea m Calcutta and its vicnuty 'wiH pais by and on hii 
TTiw-br^g hia bow the affiaatmg Director -will mention the 
college of -which the student u the representative 
The moceesiou will then re-form and will proceed to the 
Senate House by the north western door 
The Prmce will only march along tho verandah. The 
students wiE bo arnmgsd outside the verandah, m the com- 
pound, where they wul have an excellent opportumtr of 
Boemg the Pnnce who ■will halt for a minute m tho centre 
of the -verandah, where the offlcaating Director of Public 
Instruction will give the scroHa alto^ther to His Bovtl 
Highness. 

NosiranooK, 


ABSIVAL OF THE OF "WAIEB IN 

OALCUTTA. 

Sm JosETD Fatbeb thus grophicaDy describes thm m 
tercfUng and memorable event’ — Wo md not land till 4 P Ji- 
Pnntop ■ QliAt* Lad been splendidly prepared -with a laud 
inc place made of Twntoons for the occasion. A pavilion 
and awning* had Iwcn erected, and hero most of the 
principal inhabitants of Calcutta -wero assembled. I met 
many old fnends and among the ladies hli* hlorgon and 
Mrs, J r Grant wore tho first to whom I spoko. Tho 
Pnnce wns received on landmg by Mr 8. Hogg and other 
members of tho mumcipolily and an address was read to 
which nJ b TI . rcjdicd j tho address -was presented m a 
bcantiful siIvcT casket. Tho % iccroy tho Commander m 

A Mod rtrW^fT U tns /“iw fimti (p. 173) TttaJsdcd w tint tiU 
(uneu (JElt U M Ut»rtB ” Fm-WUHsa utd Okast," bd “ Wow 
lt« Fcrt uJ ttwr to EiJiltTpcio %ai Ooolcj It b s frat tMcf 

to Latt k poiJo.t«ok Ufon cs*. 
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Chief, the Bishop, the Memheis of Council and the Chief 
Justice, Scmdiah, Holkai, Cashmeie, 3ewah, Jeypore, 
Punnah, and many othei chiefs weie present After the 
address a procession was formed, and we drove to G-ovem- 
ment House, by way of the EUenhorough Course, the road 
hned with troops, and crowded with people on foot, on 
horseback, and m carnages It was nearly 6 pm: when we 
left the Gh^t, and about 5 30 we reached Government House 
I recognized many old fnends among the spectators and 
among the schools drawn up on the EUenhorough Course. 
I saw my old fnends of the E O Asylum, with Miss Clarke , 
I also noticed Woodrow supermtending some of the arrange- 
ments The children sang ‘ God Save the Queen,’ and a 
song m honour of the Prince It was a beautiful, bnght, 
cold-weather day, and such are very pleasant m Calcutta 
It was mterestmg to see my former home under these new 
cucumstances, and very pleasant to see old fnends again 
Salutes were &ed on shore from the fort and from the fleet 
The escort consisted of European cavalry and the Viceroy’s 
body-guard All the ships m the nver were dressed with 
flags, and on shore decorations of aU kinds made a very 
bnght and cheerful appearance There was no cheenng 
except from Europeans , the Bengalee does not express his 
pleasure m this way, but stiU, the greatest mterest and 
enthusiasm were manifested by the dense crowds assembled 
to meet the Pnnce The comparative absence of women 
was strangely m contrast with Bombay and Madras The 
Pnnce wore Field-Marshal’s fuU dress, with the Charter and 
the Star of India , the suite were also m fuU dress ” 


COHVOOATIOH OF THE CABCTJTTA HNTVEESITT 

Thus was held on Monday, 3rd January, 1876, and was 
distinguished above such ceremonials m general by the 
presence of HRH the Pnnce of Wales Of course, Mr 
Woodrow was a foremost man on this eventful day, for it 
was no other than that on which the Pnnce appeared m the 
academic costume of the Hmversity The Convocation 
was held m the Hmversity Bufldmgs Sir Joseph Fayrer 
wntes — “ On this occasion I wore my cap and gown pro- 
bably for the last time as a member of the Senate The 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred on the 
Pnnce , and tins was the first honorary degree ever given 
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here ” This important matter ■waa Bntmittod to the Senate 
throngh Sir Joieph Fftyrer's and Dr Ch^ron’i -well timed 
jomt action* On the present occasion a speech •was made by 
the Tlce-Ohancellor to irhich TLRJT. replied* Sir Joseph 
•writes ' — I toot this opportunity of mentioning to 
Sutcliffe, the Eegxstrar o? the Univenity the wishes of my 
OotIou fnendi concemiM the affiliation of -their Medictu 
B^ool to the Oalcntta ‘Dniyoisity and he said he •would 
bring it to the notice of the Senate. 


IHNUTB ON CONFEEBING A DEGKEE IN 
OAIiOUTTA ON HIS BOTAIi HIGHNESS THE 
PBINOE OP WALES 

Betoke presenting such an mtereetmg document to our 
readers e specially interesting ■where the heir of the Bntish 
throne u coucemed — a word or two may be said obont 
Hnireratiea m India, especially that of Calcutta. Pirstv 
with reference to Mr Woodrow — 

On the 26th of January 16&5 be receiyed a letter from 
the Secretary to the Q^emmont of Bidia, Mr (afterwards 
Sir) Cedi Beodon, appointing him, order of the Marquif 
of Dalhouiie In Coundb a Member of the Committeo for 
preparing a scheme for the establishment of UmTomtief m 
the Prondency Towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay 
Mr Woodrow •was to rcccm> mstructionj through Sir James 
ColnUo, the President of the Committee, This letter from 
the Council Chamber was ■written more than twen ty years 
before the esteemed IhrcctoT s death and during that long 
period bo had served under six distmgulihed lueutcnnnt 
OoTcmors of Lower Bengal • — 

Mr (Sir Predench) Halbdaj bis first Chief, 

Sir Cecil Bcadon, 

Sir ^Villlam Grey 
Sir J P Grant, 

Sir George Campbell, and 
Sir Bichat Temple 

who •was I*icutenant-.QoTOmor at tbo tune of Mr Wood 
row's death, and followed him to the gravo at Baijccling 
as chief mourner Of course such able rulers of so largo 
and important a lYoviuce tool, no ordinary interest 
in its raucational progress The estabUshment of the 
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Calcutta University became a grand fact and landmark m 
the enlightenment of the people of India 

At length there appeared a “ Bill to authorize the Umver- 
siiy at Calcutta to grant Honorary Degrees The preamble 
begins — “ Whereas, under Act Ho IL of 1857, an Um- 
versity was estabhshed at Calcutta for the purpose of ascer- 
taining by examination,” &c The first paragraph, referrmg 
to the “ Power to confer honorary degrees,” informs us that — 
“ With the previous consent of the said Chancellor, the said 
Syndicate for the time being may grant any academical 
degree to any person without requirmg him to undergo 
any exammation for such degree ” The pith of the next 
sentence is embodied m the Mmute , and httle Mr Wood- 
row imagined, durmg his busy educational life, that his 
would one day be the first signature (he bemg President of 
the Paculty of Arts m the Umversily) of the Syndicate, 
conferrmg a degree on the Pnnce of Wales. The Mmute 
runs thus — 


Decenibe'i, 1875 — Act XXI of 1875, authorizing 
the Umversity of Calcutta to grant Honorary Degrees, 
having been passed by the Q-ovemor-C-eneral m Council, 
the foUowmg certificate, m 6onformity with paragraph 1 of 
the Article, was ordered to be placed upon record — 


“ University of Calcutta — The undersigned certify that m 
their opimon H R H Albert Edward, Pnnce of Wales, is, by 
reason of eminent position and attainments, a fit and proper 
person to receive the honorary degree of Doctor m Law m 
this Umversity 

“ (Signed) Aethue Hobhouse, Vice-Chancellor 


H WOODEOW, 

A. Q- Macpheeson, 

J Dyson, 

J B Paeteidge, 
Chaeles H Tuenee, 


Members of the Syndicate. 


“ My previous consent is hereby signified 

“ (Signed) Hoethbeook ” 

* Passed by tbe Governor-General in Oonncil, December, 1876 The 
Degree was conferred on the 3rd January, 1876 Dr W Markby, a learned 
friend of the Woodrow family, kindly famished copies of the BiU and 
Minute To another friend. Mi- C B Clarke, Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambndge — a former able and zealous Inspector of Schools in 
Bengal — the public are indebted for many of the particulars in the 
“Memoir” of Mr Woodrow 
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KOTTFIOATIONB, 

Ko 42, of 1876 

“THE OAIiOUTOA GAZETTE 
"■Wednesday October IBth, 1876 

OnOEBa BT TffB LmrmrABT-GOVEBBOB OT BEHOAIw 

Ho 2206 OS 

NotificatwiL — ^The 17th October 1876 — The Lieutenant 
Goremor records TPith great sorrorr the sudden death on 
the 11th of October of Mr Henry Woodrow M-A-, Director 
of Pubho Instruction in the Provinces under the Govern 
ment of Bengal. By this event the Goveamment has been 
deprived of an able and devoted servant, while the natives 
h&TO lost a wise and leolous fnen<h 

H. J BmnroLns, 

" Offiaating Sec. to the Government of BengnL" 


"GENERAL DEPARTMENT 


EnucxTioir — ^No 8180 


" Calcutta, tho 6th December 1876 


"Resolution — 

"Read — Tho General Report on Puhhe Instruction for 
the year 1876-6 

" The prepoTutxon of this report has been delayed by tho 
lamented death of Mr II Woodrow tho Director of Pubhe 
Instruction A distinguished scholar a successful teacher 
an energetic Inspector of Bcliools and an efllck nt Director 
ifr WwmIfow dt-voted to tho cause of Education abilities 
which were at onco stimulated by phnonthropy and guided 
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by sound judgment Earnest and conscientious in bis work, 
be displayed at tbe same tune a kmdbness and a sympathy 
wbicb attracted tbe confidence of all witb wbom be was 
brought mto contact , and tbe natives of Bengal, whose best 
mterests be bad deeply at heart, will long remember bis 
name with affection and respect ’ 

“H J EetnoiiDS, 

“ Officiatmg Sec to tbe Q-ovemment of Bengal ” 


MBMOEIAL TO TBE LATE BEISDEIY WOODEOW 

A tablet has recently been placed m Eugby School Chapel 
by a few of tbe fnends and schoolfellows of tbe late Henry 
Woodrow, Director of Pubbc Instruction, Bengal, bearmg 
tbe following mscnptaon — 

M. S. 

henhioi woodeow 
ooLii AJ) oAnroar gonv bt oah 

NEONON UETV AD GAJTGEM: BENUAIiENSIS 
E Boons 


BONAEUM AETnuaC APUD INDOS FAUTOE 
DISCniirN'^ AENOLDIENSIS 
EGEEonua: exemcpbae 
CH nisTi rsnrATOE 


SUI ET PEODIOm 
NATUS PEH) BAi 
OBIT A D V ID 

C 0 Baenaed 

Eev W Beioht, D D 

JEaeIi op Deeby 

E Dumeegue 

W J Evelyn 

W A Eoebes, C B 

T Hughes, Q 0 

E L Hutchins 

Eev T W Jex Blake, D D 

May, 1879 


ET CONTEMPTOE 
AUG MDCCCXXin 
OOT MDCCOLXXVI 

Eev J Lamb 
Eev H A Oliviee 
Eev A S Oemeeod 
Eev C L Pembeeton. 

T C Sandaes 
W S Seton-Kaee 
Colonel Edmund Smyth 
T Waleond, C B 
Eev H T Whately 
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TEAIfSLAnOW OF A SANSOEIT ELEGY 


BT 

RiJAH SOUBDTDBO MOHUB TjLOOBB, MuB. EoO^* 
09 


HENRY WOODROW EBQ. SLA 
Dirtctor of Pvhlic Ingtneitonj Bengal^ Jndta. 
With Ihteoiduotobt linrsa to hib MmoET 


INTRODTJOTORY LTNER 


Tw ag Autniim m hi4 life, and in tlie year 
When ihcaTes wire garnered m hia native land, 
Tho Lord of Hoireat, -with nnemng hand, 
Reaped him from earth. Par Tangmg Hainalayn 


Tlw b tiM ts I n d Un »*W7 »lll» onsraMd oa tlie hnestad 
dotb of Ur 'Woodror bii trbikd tad tdialm Bcoitodro Uoboa 
Tijan, UttE. t>«. Tlrt BeJeIi preratal Un. Woedmr iritli & copy ctf tba 
TOO ia Staserit, ffmikaad la « ■ftror frema. vUdi ib« Yilnad moat I1I1U7 
itraca wer# rendered Into Sd|;1Ui, Tord for f ^ 

ladj Ineod, Uim KeafleW, latuiuad tbam arH^ vt w , oI tha ■ubo 

rartre, and aktlftiQy eompoaed u necoDmnlisast to tAo ■ Tfwli«n 

Ortlody It la 1 tasUfiu tad tnonrafal tlr exprcaalne nlef v^lcb tbe 
la Intesdad to eoare? C o mi mnn g tba two — i,t. 
tie iDdln radodr nnd tio Bii{(Uah reialce — *0 find Uio Ur b tie a*me, aa 
b tmeWsed. Tie nmbUe tad taomrlbkod Eabi cmllnwa 
ibWcnJIj Mqntiittse* »ith Mr*. Woodrev aa tie arido» of ib goondan 
trtod tndewmeik* , tad narer vu trow or more bc^ tffortk* tkin 
tMt ba facOT to tba amorj of ib old He frbndihlp aiwe U 

yw uma ^ •■bei, liranh Mr Woodnre a mrdbtke tie OormoDat of 
lip^pCTttiluaBeicrltdroMoiaaTtfocatomtkananoItbatiUaol UortcaJ 

Iki^ wUemd apw him by tU Unhwilty (d Ptlbddptb (Am«^ 

Sowiadrt M. Ttffora. He hta kil 
^ Utt# of lUJii e«if^ nwa ila aleea that ywlod. Hb brotbrr fa tie 
Joirtdre Meiw Tagore, • Mmier of tie Beocil LejliUtire 
kindly tetloB oo Mr WoodioVa j«rt »ta to aadrt Dr 
vSv n t ’y” TtnmiUi* tie Deipl Aredany of iloria," to 
^ ^ tiiU remof tie trenalitU of tiaelra 
It T" r»teftl tad b« tl*va a*Ti U ««a dso to Mr 

i ^ r Aendmy rrrired. At anetrU of VtlWt mode keU ta 
**’ Ufteaed alUi Intmat to lie Tint,'* tod tit 

a*l luirmottiu of fifty i-crforam. Tire Etbi tl« twaare t W 
1*'^. erJfird from Engbad ky kla-t ropy of tiit tanOed tt 

CUrttta ly Fir AI ita-Jrr Arbnlhnoi, Uii Mutt IS7» 
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Holds what is moi-tal of liim, fitly slinned 
Amid tliose miglity lulls, for he Tras gieat, 

And stood serene, above all stnfes of hate 
Or jealousy , love filled his heait, his mmd 
On otheis’ good was bent, a child of Grod, 

He loved his Savioui, loving theiefoie man , 

Alik e, the Hindu and Mahomedan 
Trusted and honouied him, because he trod 
Steadfast ^?z. eqmty, nor i*ace, noi creed 
Moved him to he unjust m woid oi deed. 

Who knows not, when a priceless fiiend has fled 
To other worlds, how tenantless is earth 
That holdeth him no more, of what great worth 
Is aught that speaks to us of him that’s dead 
Then marvel not though one, of Eastern blood 
And Hin du faith, thus mourns, with kindred teal’s. 
His Bnghsh counsellor and fnend of years. 

In language not unworthy brotheihood 

Peances E Hespield. 

TEAHSLATIOH OF ELEGY 

“ Calm of spirit, high of soul, 

Benefactor of Bengal, 

Heniy Woodrow, c^ed from hence. 

Merged mto the elements 

“ Fell the tidmgs on my bram 
With a crushing stroke of pam, 

As a thimderbolt were drirtn 
Armed with death, from angry heaVn. 

“ When of that dear fnend bereft, 

What m all the world was left ? 

Life was nothmgness to me, 

Earth one great vacuily ' 

“ How withm my home I set 
That which telleth of him yet. 

His pale image sculptured fair. 

Stands a blest memonal there 

“ When to Heaven a fervent thought 
Fhes, with supphcation fraught, 

’Tis that he may walk on high 
With the Gods, eternally 

T 
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India s mnse of lonff once ■wrecked 
In the ocean of ne^iWt, 

Bescned bj bis Bamm hand, 
loftf her TOioe 'thronghont oitr land 


Strike* her lyre a reaponaire ftnngB 
And a aolenin reqniem nngi. 

Badly chanting the refrain 
Called BeKdg pathetic ttram I 


” Thnfl she tenderly condole* 

"With the gnef of etnoken Bonla, 

Tom from who dweHs at reit, 

In the City of the Blc*t. 

TStiwcra E NsanHLD 


OtiobtT 1879 


THE WOODEOW MEMOBIAL BEST 

About the middle of September 1878, the India Office 
recciTcd, for temporary exhibition in one of lU beat lighted 
connnittco-roonu the tnperb martle bnit of Mr HonrT 
Woodrow the Into Director of Pnbbo Initmcbon in BengaL 
It •will bo rememborod, according to Ibe Oetrland 3fai2 of 
20tb September 1878 that a snbeonption, to •which the 
natiTCfl of India mainlr contriboted, Tm* lOt on foot immo- 
diately alter Mr Wooirrw** vndden death. The cftcem for 
him which wa* great among Rngby •men who know him, 
extended to the natire popahttion of India, ttIio reoogniied 
hU effort* in the ■prcca of ednenbon. They raised a fund 
fufficient to endow a tcholanhip at the Oalentta UnirerBity 
—to tw called The Woodrow ocbolarthip — and they eent 
a commiMion to England for a marblo bait, ■which iras to 
be erected aa a pubhc memorial at Calcutta. 

The (cnlptor »electcd wo* Mr Edwin Rotcoo Mulhnt— an 
artiit of recognized ment who exhibited firo works m the 
Royal Academy gallery in 1878 In prodnnng the magni 
ficenthurt of ilr l\oodrow which cannot foil to gratify the 
■nbvnl "w* Mr MuUins ho* worked from photograpln 
"W c an. glad to know that the family and fnend* consider 
the bust excellent in creij way It is much larger than life 
size and will be placed on a pedestal which ■waits Instruc- 
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tions from Calcutta as to its inscriptiou ITumeious friends 
of Ml 'W’oodio'w liave visited Mr Mullins’ studio, m Mon- 
tagu street, -wlnle tlie work lias been in progress, Mr Seton 
Karr and Mr Tom Hughes — ^who has an allusion to Mr 
Woodrow as a Rugby boy in ‘ Tom Brown ’ — among the 
number Dr Gruest, the Master of Cams College, Cambridge 
— the college of which Mr Woodiow was a fellow — ^has 
ordeied a copy of the bust for presentation to the college 

“Eeferrmg to Mr Woodrow’s caieei, and his sudden 
death at Dai-jeehng m Oct , 1876, a contemporary adds that 
it was due to Mr Woodiow that the late Lord Macaulay’s 
minutes on education m India were preserved Mr Wood- 
row discovered these minutes scattered among the records 
of the office of Pubhc Instruction in Calcutta in 1862, tod 
caused fifty copies to be printed at his own expense For 
this he received the thanks of Lord Ca nnin g, then G-ovemor- 
Genei’al of India The minutes aie quoted m the ‘Life of 
Lord Macaulay,’ lately pubhshed by Mr G O Trevelyan, 
coupled with Mr Woodrow’s name Mr Woodrow, when 
at Rugby, was considered to be a favourite pupil of Dr 
Arnold, and he was one of the six who supped with Dr 
Arnold on the mght of his lamented and sudden death 
Thus in the manner of his own death, from its suddenness, 
Mr Woodrow resembled his revered master Dr Arnold 
was forty-nine years of age, and Mr Woodrow fifty-three, 
and both died m the midst of a career of the highest useful- 
ness At Rugby Mr Woodrow was contemporary with Sn 
Richard Temple, Bart , G C S I , Dr Yalpy French, the 
new Bishop of Lahore , Mr Thomas Hughes , Lord Stanley, 
now Earl Derby , Mr Theodore Walrond, Mr Evelyn, M P , 
and many others, whose friendship he there won and 
maintained through life ” 

For the exhibition of Mr Woodrow’s bust m the India 
Office, the pubhc were much mdebted to the kmdness of the 
then Permanent TJnder-Secretary of State, the present Eight 
Honourable Sir Louis Malet, C B — the esteemed fnend of 
Cobden — ^hke his great associate always ahve to some good 
action in order to please his fellow-men It was gratrfymg 
to leain that the mterest Sir Louis took m this compara- 
tively small matter gave the highest satisfaction to all 
concerned 
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THE LATE MR HENET WOOEEOW • 

until m ao OT THB BTjWr BT STB AiKSAKDEB ABBTJTHSOT 
E.OJLI. 

The Oalcntttt EngJUkvian c4 tho I7tii of March 1879 con 
tains on mtere^tuig account of the tniTeTlin^ of the memoniil 
bust of the late Mr Henry 'WoodrcnT Ihreotor of Puhho 
Instruction in BengaL The oeremo^ took place on March 
16th^ a Degree Day at tTnirenity doUege Calcutta, Trhere 
the memorial baa been erected, and 'waa performed by the 
Hon. Sir A- J Arbuthnot, Yice-OfaanceQoT of the TJnrveTsity 
in the preeence of the Biahop of Calcutta, the Lieutenants 
Goremor of Bengal, General Giant (the famons Amencan 
President) and many other distinguished jpersons, including 
several native gentlemen of high rank- bust, which is 
considered to oe a good lifconi^ of the late Mr Woodrow 
b^ the following mscnption * — 

Henry Woodirrw M-A- formerlv Fellow of CSains College# 
Cambnd^ Fellow of the Hmvem^ of Calcutta, six veari 
Frmapol of La Martini^ up wards of twentv rears In 
specter of Schools, and latterly Director of Public Instruc- 
tion in Bengal 

“This bust IS orectodm affectionate remembrance bv desire 
of his Native fnends, from funds chiefly contnbutfid 1^ 
them to perpetuate his memory and m recognition of his 
worth and of his devotion to the cause of education m 

In addition to this memonal a tcbolarihip has been 
founded, to be called the " Woodrow Sdiolarihip ” 

“Hewas born at Norwich, July 1823,and dicu atDarjeel 
mg October 187G." 

The scholarship referred tom this Inscription was founded 
by the ifemonal CommiUee m Calcutta, and is of tho 
annual value of J120 It is to bo held in connection with 
the Calcutta HniTorsity and is to bo caUed the Woodrow 
Memonal Scholarship ’ It mil be awarded to tho best BA 
of the year who does not obtain any other Scholarship. The 
Comimttee have olso founded an Annual Medal of the vnluo 
of (wentT rupw to bo awarded to tho best pupil of tho 
First Grade \ ernacular Schools In Bengal on the results of 
the competiliTC eiamioations held by the Director of Puldic 
Instruction. Mr IN oodrow’s specbl attention to tho train 
RtnrJ AptQSSrd U79 
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lilvjt tlie clioice of subjects was dictated by tbe / 
encouiugemeUties of tbe countiy Tbe requirements,j^^ 
schools, detenml7:eie consideied, as well as tbe pj^^emo- 
rial medal After tb^udLgA^le physique of tbe^lieVice- , 
Chancellor, referring to tbe unve^piiot conditional bust 
in tbe Senate House, said it bad beerT^laced there as a 
memonal of Mi Woodrow’s long and devoted services to 
tbe cause of native education It is, be went on to say, a 
melancholy satisfaction that tbe duty of piesidmg at that 
ceremonial and of beanng pubbc testimony to tbe ments of 
our valued and lamented colleague, should have devolved 
upon me, for it so happens that Henry Woodrow and I 
weie schoolfellows [at Rugby] , and although tbe greater 
part of our Indian service was passed m difterent parts of 
tbe Empire, we bad for many years a bond of umon m tbe 
fact that we weie both employed upon tbe great work of 
promotmg tbe education of natives of this land — a work 
which oui lamented colleague performed with zeal and devo- 
tion and practical abibty that have seldom been sm^iassed 
I well remember meetmg Mr Woodrow on tbe first occasion 
of my visitmg this city, now nearly four-and-twenty years 
ago, and renewing tbe acquamtance of our school-days , and 
I shall never forget bow impressed I then was by tbe earnest- 
ness and tbe thoroughness with which be bad entered upon 
bis new duties That earnestness and that thoroughness 
never flagged They characterized the whole of Mr Wood- 
row’s useful and active bfe, up to tbe closmg scene when 
he was suddenly struck down m tbe midst of bis labours 
(Applause ) And there were two other pomts m bis char- 
acter which we should all of us do well to contemplate, and 
to which I would mvite the attention of you, my younger 
friends — the newly-passed graduates of this Hmveisity I 
refer to the consistent uprightness and truthfulness of his 
mmd, and to the equanimity with which he bore the trials 
and disappomtments of life Some of those now present 
are doubtless aware that many years before his death Mb 
Woodrow encountered a severe disappomtment in being 
passed over for the chief oflSce m his department — an office 
for which he was generally considered to possess the strongest 
claims Another person was selected, and Mr Woodrow 
had to work on m a subordinate post for another fifteen 
years , but the disappomtment, great as it was, m no way 
impaired his zeal He laboured on patiently and steadily, 
destmed at length to attain the goal of his ambition, but, 
alas ' only to enjoy it for a few short months (Applause,). 



TEE LATE MR HEKEY WOOD'^ 

'TQ OT XHB BUBT BT SIB ABET 


YL 

PHTSIOAX TRAOnKG IS HTDIA ATO 

ENGLAOT* 

Mb, 'WooDBOff selected a most appropriate motto for his 
ciceHont pamphlet — Tke raa xs not to ike «ci/! nor fAs 
haifle to tko gtrong " Lite the great Scottish divine Dr 
Guthne, m being well formed* genial* and with a fine 
brccte of nature about hnn,” tho philaiithropo Director of 
Puhlio InstructiCFn in Ben^ sought, not only to nnprovo 
tho Hindu mmd, hut by iet and exercise to renovate his 
body never fro m the effects of clnnato W any mcani 
strong So then* here we have the Nestor of Mucabon" in 
a double capaa^ and* agam* the two objects of his paper 
— wad at tho oocml ^enco Congress, Glasgow October 
1874— 4x3ing first to describe tho competitive eiammntion ra 
ph^cal truming which was mtrodneed 1^ Sir George Camp- 
bell into tho ^stem of selection for the snbordinato Or^ 
Somce of Bengal ; and, secondly to ur^ the cxpodioiKy of 
its eitennou to the compotiUrt) cxnminaticais in London 
for tho higher I ndian Orvu Bemco and for tho Army and 
Navy 

I® ^85*51, Sir George Campbell — now tho well known 
Member of Parliament, and a fair successor to the mIEnt 
and learned Colonel Sykes, who was onco ML* for llmdu 
stanlt— tho then LioutonanMloTcmor of Bengal itiued 
i^ructions for tho establishment of Civil Semeo colleges 
Tho standard on admission wns that of cntronco to tho 
IJniTcmty of Calcutta about on a par with tho matneu 
lation standard of that of London* and a knowledge of one 
of tho ^ emaculars was necessary In these colleges lastruc 
tion was ordered m ruling and j^punostics, in BurrcTing an 1 
drawing in law and modem science And it was wisely 

0« til* EiTTdIo>7 el a® lBtFod«eUrt e( Tfrt* tor rtpliej Tralataj 
Ulfl ti* lifKilt tm ef CcitDi<ctIilT* Ettmlaalko fur tb« Arar hetr 
»M IbJIia Ortl LcftooB 1678 

t Pint Scric*, p, 101 
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ordamed tbat tlie choice of subjects was dictated by the 
pohtical necessities of the countiy The lequirements of 
the pubhc service were consideied, as well as the pievious 
tr ai ning in schools, and the physique of the people 
“ They,” says Mr Woodiow, “ cannot compete with the 
stalwart men of the North- Westem Provinces m thews and 
smews, but they are vastly supenoi to them m brams Poi 
sedentary work, requirmg mteUigence and steady apphca- 
tion, there is no nation m the world supenoi to the Bengah ” 
Sir G-eorge Campbell determined — and it would be well if 
potentates m Eirrope gave as much attention to then sub- 
jects — that m the Civil Service colleges those subjects should 
be taught m which the Bengah was least efl&cient, and con- 
sequently “attention was given to gymnastics, by which 
physical strength might be developed ” All mtelhgent 
Anglo-Indians will at once admit the stiong common-sense 
of the foUowmg passage, which may be taken for India 
generally, and especially foi om new conquest of Upper or 
Northern Burma — “ Supervision is good for every man, 
though it IS not much hked It is especially needed m 
Bengal, where pubhc opimon, except m the laige towns, is 
weak, and wheie an official of feeble physique is tempted to 
neglect duties which require active exertion, exposure to the 
sun, and the endurance of fatigue In a countiy where ^ 
roads are few, adequate supervision over subordinates would' 
imply the power and will to see them at their work, as well 
as the ability to test the quahty of the woik The head of 
a district should therefore be ubiqmtous, for if he stays at 
his desk he may be certam that duties will be neglected by 
his suboidmates ” Sir Alexander Grant — a gieat authority 
on all such matters — said that an mspector of schools should 
be able to nde, with ease, his twenty miles before breakfast, 
and do a hard day’s work after that meal “ In the dis- 
charge of my work as an inspector of schools,” wntes Mr 
Woodrow, “I have had to nde, without restmg, a distance 
requiring five relays of horses , but if this power to with- 
stand fatigue IS requisite for an^ mspector of schools, it is 
even more requisite for magistrates, whether suboidmate or 
chief, entrusted with the administration of a distnct ” 
Such energy, ubiqmty, and administrative talent, as dis- 
played by Mr Woodrow durmg his great educational careei 
m India, leads us to think of another distmgmshed Anglo- 
Indian (Sir Eichard Temple), m considerably higher 
appomtments, and imperfectly sketched m our First Senes 
The names of two such pubhc men suggest the thought. 
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that, irere there more of the mme tmd m the rTOrld, -what 
a YBit redodaoix m the national expenditure there 'wonld be* 
at home and abroad 1 The j»re«ent complicated machmeiy 
of governmenta might then, in many caaei be reduced to a 
Goriemor and his Secretary But such a consummation 
inll nerer be as Temple* and Woodrow# will ever be rare 
in the world t In India, as in England (eipemallT in Lon 
don) there are men whose trade is perjury ; and the grand 
object 1 * to catch them at once and bring them to justice. 
The endonce of mrcumstance# which cannot lie, of course 
oftener requires far longer nding or tiaTelling m India than 
in England to pursue it and hence one of the potent 
reasons for Sur George Oompbell • wisely marting riding os 
on essential qualification for the public servant, and as one 
of the subjects to count in the competitavo examination. 
Mr Woodrow brmgs this important subject very stronglv 
forward m hi* pamphlet, A committee appomted (1873) 
by Sir George CanmbeU, consisting of the Govomment 
Secretary the Hon. Charles Beniaxd the Pnnapal of the 
Hoogbly Colley Mr B. Thwaytes and the Director of 
Pubuo instruction, which appomtment Mr Woodrow thou 
only tomporurily held. And he now aptly remart# that 
no greater innovution on established nobons could be con 
coived than on eioramation for Bengahs in ndmg or gym 
nasties,” ospeoally when some yean before Bengali gentle- 
men thought it dcrogatoTT to ndo or oven walk any distance 
In a great school ucor Calcutta, an application was onco 
made to the manly Inspector for tho of the 

schoolmaster becaoso he ridiculed some bovs hr asking 
them whether they had foot like Chinese ladies. On inquirr 
it appeared that the boys said it was ungentlemamy to 
meur fatigue and that no ono but a coobo (the patient 
menial who does tho carmng or slaxo-work of India) would 
walL throe miles, 

ITii Excellency tho Vieoroy and tho Lieulonant Goremor 
went to Hooghly to see tho progress which had been mado 
In the experiment and were astonuhed at tho success 

rvUnUrif la lb« «aj of Ofica EfUbUibneaU. 

lU let iW two dlttla-aidMil U JatBT<*4lloQ vs cm 

it»W KTfl flrtaj Ui« folUwlaj « tnci freta Sir Bictiixil TearJo* 

U»ti aaJ Errat Uj Tima ! ladia," efexp, XTitl, jv < J3 y— Abo*s 
Mr £<Ia^tkrai] •Sem tk aiMt i«|>aUr vm* Ileary Woodrow sa old 
•cbooU How ol nla« at Hajlij Uh sidtn death, oliartl/ Vo hid 
W ipdited thrretiW f t^bOe lattracUo vai luMaM aert oalr by 
hU frkad b«l il-*) by atl cUtm ct rlocited K Urei throa|Voqt 

the m&uy ** gxr Uichud a latcmtla^ ««tV vu paUiaVed la 16 SX 
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■attained In 1873 th.e award for marks for nding and 
athletic exercises was determined satisfactorily , and for the 
hrst time m India, perhaps even m the world, durmg modem 
ages, “physical training counted ivlth mental attainments 
m determining a candidate’s place among the competi'bors 
for Gj-ovemment service The examinations for 1874 were 
also successful Sir G-eorge Campbell had (1871-2) 
described the object and progress of his scheme when it was 
clearly sta'ted that “ candidates for appomtments of over 
Es 100 a month must show that they can nde at least 
■twelve miles at a rapid pace , candidates for inferior posts 
must have similar quahhcations, or be able -fco walk twelve 
miles ■within three hours and a half without difficulty or 
prostration ” It should here be noted that every candidate 
was obliged ■tn produce a certifica^te of character, and a 
medical certificate of fitness for employ m any part of 
Bengal 

Good character, health, and physical energy bemg thus 
seemed, we come to a most important pomt “The first 
"test apphed is "(xi ascertam whethei candidates educated in 
the modem fashion possess an adequate knowledge of 
Bnghsh, or, in the case of other candidates, whether their 
vernacular education is thorough and good”* 

From numerous extracts given by Mr Woodiow, it is 
qmte e'ndent that Sir George Campbell and other good 
judges fully beheved that, although the Bengah intellect is 
acute, physical quahties, such as energy, activity and en- 
dmance, were the gieat want Sir George Campbell was, 
and, doubtless, still is, qmte satisfied that “ such ■tests are 
good and necessary tests,” and he could not have done a 
gieatei kindness ■to the natives of Bengal than by holding 
out to them such standards, “ by which they may giaduaUy 
fit themselves ■to emulate Europeans ” While on the 
subject of estabhshing competitive exammations m physical 
tiainmg in Bengal, for the higher and lower grades of the 
native Ci'vol Service, Mr Woodrow duly announced the im- 
portant fact that “ 'the present Lieutenant-Govemor,”t Sir 
Eichard Temple, K C S I , had aheady evmced an active 
interest in the encomagement of manly exercises 

For those curious on the subject, it may be m'terestmg ■to 
state that, at the first exammation, m Febmary, 1872, only 
"twenty candidates passed the Civil Service examination 

* From the English examination all vho had passed a university examina- 
tion were exempt. 

t 1874-75 
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ATI tiese men very sbortly Trare apjpomted to racanaes m 
the Tngtipr bmncli of the natiTB OiTil Service ; and for the 
training of future candidatoe for these examinations Civil 
Somce classes Tvere opened at both the Hooghlj and Patna 
coEeges, tpnrluTig engineering, surveying, chemistry 
botany and riding A large number of students and 
candi^tes for the Pubho Semce at once ]omed these 
classes. To check or lessen excessive and unremitting study 
in a considerable number of Bengah students, gymnasia 
were opened m 1871-72, at the Pacca, Hooghly and Patna 
oolleges, and elsewhere 

On leaving Mr Woodrow and the Bengah vnth his feeble 
physique, we now turn for a moment to some of his general 
remarks on the subject of physique with reference to einmina 
tions Never were mind and matter bettor (or even so well) 
handled by an eipenenced educabonut boforo — 


ne carij npportm of eompetlttro exxmintkm wn nil smv thsi 
mml quIlScall^ eooU cot b« teft«d bj pspen of qowtkos. Tbej kner 
Utftt Uit EUt* tte«d< la la ierruU nihi qa^Utlei u boatitj, •obrietr, 
coTTiimm ataao, mod dbcrvtloa, tact, ceoitcix bigb ksm of 

booOT ooOTigo, ponr ot coanand, At btrt tiej anped tbst tbe»» 
cnIUies v«n m QjUlr to be feud aTxdttrt vUb neat^ firperloritj u 
dlomrsd £roa h. Hm tsae uraafttto vu nsde eoMaalac pbjtltsl 
eSdeaCT Uatal quUAesUini ealj na nbaitted to tie tnt of essalss* 
tlea. uettee, •aLrnlx och tbhd of tbe qnBfesUou te n bed la tbe pabUe 
•emat nre tected, tad eSdeacx Is tbe otber tn>labdi na unAcd. 
Tbb U not oalj • eerloiu lajux to the pabito MTrioe, bat bu aadal; 
ratricted the bn eSela l lafl nve of tbe iTstem, bj leeTlag to ebisce the 
pcHMul ju o( qaillBcetioae that taereaM tbe vorth of kb ciBeer aad tbat 
tnlgbt be Mcertaiaed vitb ccrUlatj It may be gruted that aotblax bat 
rtal nrk esa teet buck] C[aKUCcKtloii, bat tbe peeaealoD of pbjtleKl eO 
deaejoQfbt BettofaiTebea utaaed. It ckb be toted u namJr u 
q mUftcKt WB, Ksd it hu Icca eo toted. 


And now it is asked if Tiulia js the only country of the 
world in which a good phvslquo Is dcsbnbloP Or is atten 
tion only to bo given on the subject to tho subonlinato 
Civil^S mce of Bengal P Although the Nestor of Educa 
tion ” loves India, he natumllv loves the old country more 
Mr W oodrow proTcs himvcU to bo a comx'lcto tnasteT oC 
tho whole question when be remarks that all tho vanous 
branches of the army and navy liavo need of ofEcers com 
petent both in minif and iKnly to carry out the orders of 
their suTKJriort A general in command of an annr he 
says “ has less need than bis subordinates of strength of 
arm and vigour of IkJv but bo wants tht'so quabtics m blf 
oQlcen* and men, and nwnt wars show that they aru not 
undevirablo cvi-n in the g^ ncml bim« If ” 
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Tlio logic and common -honse of llic folloiving sta1<mcni 
are also most commcing — “Tlie ovidonco before fhc 
Pnldic School Commission shoived lliat llie most inlluential 
ho}s in the great public Rchools Mere iiom to be found in the 
cleien at cnebet and in the creuB of the fiist boat >5, and not, 
as was fonnerl} the case, high uj* in tin- sixth fonii Thos(« 
at the top of the sixth must of tour^'C beat those at the 
bottom! Hence it is ivorthy of careful thought th.it the 
present conijietitive si stem, by le.iinng out of coiisidenition 
all manly exncises, does not seloft. foi commanders oi^r 
men the jiorsous Mho Mlien young Mciethe aceejded rulers 
Old bo\s” 

And lieie is more imjiortant matter foi < onsideration, 
Mrhen the 3?ugb\ bo} introduces Inmsi If — 
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India termed mch a Bnccessful oompotitive candidate " & 
■booV m breecliei " And now it la •well said that to change 
a caralry officer for a boot m breeches is a 

change from beneficial to the nation- It is qmte right 

to grre marts for mental acquirements bat Mr Woodrow 
■wonld plead that some few marts shonld be ^en for 
efficiency m bodfly ererciBea for snch a coarse •womd handi 
cap tho boot m breeches, and bring men "whom the army 
navy and India reqoire to the front He next considers 
for what sabjects marts should be given- He has shown 
•why marts shonld be given for ndmg The ^ood swnnmor 
also ought to score a few At Cawnpore, m the Tn«1inji 
mutiny Thompson and Delafosse saved their lives by 
swimming and the former tells ns that the best guinea he 
over spent was that paid for swjmmmff lessons at tho 
Holbom Baths The writer of thia stetm •well recollects 
tho Bishop of Calcutta s fallnm off some plants, while on 
hii Tifitation tour into the Hooghly The news reached 
him m Burma nearly twenty five years ago And Mr 
Woodrow says, m his usual tmdly manner If Bishop 
Cotton, whoso memoir is dear to Eugby ITarlborough, ana 
India, had been able to swim, he might have stm been 
spared to pursue his beneficent course of onres t 

ing untiimg diligence And Bishop Sohryn, in Now 
Zealand, showed himself to be a thorough prB<rticnl dinno 
when ho advertised for on Archdeacon wno could swim. 
Truly some marks ought to bo alknrtd for skill m gymnas- 
tics and other athlobo cicroses Mr Woodrow shows his 
high appreciation of them ■when ho remarks that numerous 
cmmplci among distingmshod Anglo-Indians ore furnished 
of tho value of profiaoncy m manly cicrcises- Tho gallant 
Outram first gamed his people s love os their protector from 
mid and from oppressors equally fierce and merdloss- 

Tho heroes who haro built up ana consolidated the Indian 
Empire have been os duUngamhod for physiml prowess as 
for mental powers. Among those Imng m these particulars 
may at<d Sir Ilcnrr Hawlinson j and acaiu, among tho^o 
pssod away General Aicbolsou, who fell at tho sicgv of 
iXlliL It is well said that India during the mutinlt^s was 
saved Lt the Punjab and the Punjab -was saved to ui 
through IslchoUon- Prom his unnvalled still In all manly 
tierns -s he gamed a vast influenct over (ho native mind j 
.for be t let It'd in all the arts his peoj h Talui.*d; anti as * 
jhorseman or swonlsmon h< waa uniurjiasiod- Tlvi I rave 
Irul timj It-'-minJed I'Cople of Bimnoo actually bthevi’d lam 
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to be “ an incarnation of the Deit} of good fortune, and 
sucecBS Tvas e’^pcctod to cromi bis every effort The case 
•svith T\diicb be surmounted difficulties ^vas remarkable 
Under Ins guidance, the followers believed that lliey nnrehed 
to ccrtaui nctory, tempered iMtb just so much danger and 
difficulty as to make the contest glorious ” Tla-re is a grand 
ap])ieciation of the reabt} of military life in tins remark 
In f.nt, we cannot help tbmking that Henry "Woodrow 
would lla^c been quite as diBlinguisbod as a soldier in the 
field of war as be is as in the great intellectual arena of 
]mbbc inslnn lion “Itina} be urged,” be sajs, “tlial it is 
difficult to bold examinations in riding, svamnung, sliootine, 
fencing, and m athletic exercises,” but reall}* theie is no 
more difficulty in testing them and in awarding marks than 
in deciding on the best ttni tocc translation , and vlnt has 
been done in Hengal c.in be done in England and clseulicre 
Tovardh the close of his \ iluable jujior ve read tint “in 
wlntcier va\ the ]dnsic,il training is to be effected, via fli-'r 
b^ a tenn of compulsory* iniht ir\ or rnual semcc, or other- 
wi‘'e, there can be no doubt that it is al>sobite]_\ ncri‘svTr\ "* 
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■wto are even fnenda have doubted ■whetber such chajac 
tembca aj int, fun and briDmncy are not more common 
than tact. Bound ludnment and discretion- And tin* bnngf 
to mind tbe uncalled for and rather impertinent remark of 
a London cntio, ■when, on it« being casually stated, in the 
Fmt Serus of this -wort, ■with reference to a most diitin 
gmshed Tiieutenant-Govemor that with aH hia brfllmnt 
talents Shendon could never have governed the Puniab, as 
Inching the necessary aseful goahtaea above stated, he tnou^t 
it v er y clever to asa^ that “ no human being, Anglo-Indian 
or other ever thoimht that he conld. But enou^ of this 
digression- Acoordlng to Mr Woodrow who leaves no stone 
•unturned in hia lUustrations, in the British Eiciso Beyort- 
ment there is more necessity for sound judgment and discre- 
tion than for brilliant genios yet he gives the results of 
oiammations fifteen years ago os vastly in favour of the Irish. 
It IS an old story that, in days long gone by to many Scotob- 
men got mto the dno^rthip of me Bonk of England that 
somo •were obU^ to be turned out Airt of I^hamont so 
the highly spirited Irishman ^jpear to have once earned the 
day os eplondid Excisemen. On a certain occasion, England 
and Scotland together furnished only 08 out of 240 lue- 
cetsfol candidates while Ireland gave 142 And it was 
thought that if this supenori^ continued the majontr of 
the future Erase officers in England, Woles and Scotland 
will be Inihmcn. 

This circumstance " says Mr Woodrow ** ■will go far to 
ratio cnes similar to that of Ireland for tho Irish "wo may 
hear Scotland for tho Scotch nn<^ England for the English. 
In fact. Home Btden may secure for thtrr tjptcijio neic* <» 
m«cA larger fdlotrt^ ta Oreat Britain Han Ireland titelf 
wttld approire The itabcs oro onrs and, judging from 
tho state of tho givat political question of tho present day 
some may bo imdincd to add tho functions of a prophet to 
our Anglo Indian Nestors other accomplishments. Again 
what has happened in ono caso may happen again In 
another 'UTicn tho Treosurr askvd for officers for tho 
Excise men to be distinguished for calmness, sound jndg 
ment and discretion. It received a supply of Inshmen- 
So when tho Ilorso Gnards ask for dashing young cnmlry 
offictn It Is jMMBiblo that England Ireland and Scotland 
mav iM.rTer*oV send up successful Itookworras Ancxul>cr 
anev of animal spinU and a i«asnon for physical tierci*. 
an. not lad thmgt, cither for tlio army or for India, yet the 
chanc* of competition mav nnfortunatily weed out candl 
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prejudice agauxat the Competition ’W’alLiha. They did not 
come of old Indian faimhea, they often did not come of nuy 
gently bom fainily at all they "were accused of all sorts of 
Boaal peccadiHoe* and espeoally of ignorance of manly 
■port* A "Wallah, aeem^ a mnatet, thought it tte* a 
rifle a Wallah fell off hu horse mto a tank, are concise 
abridgment* of the old tcandal* about CompetitionWallaha 
The prCTudice a now dymg out, but it is not yet quite ei 
tmrL llie article conolude* with the following well merited 
compliment Nothing but good, we thmt, can oome to 
both imnii and "body from the adoption, with proper amend 
ment*, of Mr. Woodsow’s system.” 

And agam, from our orer ecUtb minded eminently pmc 
tical, and gallant Adjntant-Qeneral — 


LOEB WOIfiELEY ON PHYSIOAIi TEAINING 

Lord Wolseley on Dec. 12 1887 opened the now 
CTUiTtafium and social room just added to the Fmihuiy 
Polytechnic, Appold Street. 

Ixird Wolseley who was cordially greeted, declared that 
this institution would not fail to cewer great permanent 
benefit on those who attend^ it. Ho took groat mtoreit 
in phytical training for no matter how one establi»hcd 
Boi^ Schools and Aher mean* of mental mitmction very 
little good was done unles* the people received bodily tram 
mg also What would it matter that the country ihould 
teem with scholars and artiits unlct* the men of the eountiy 
had the courage and the muscle to repel mvadcr* f By 
lookmc after the phytical training of a people too looLcd 
after their health, with which morality went hand In hand 
In on overcrowded population like this the subject was nr 
rounded with the greatest difficulties among which was the 
necesiity for site* end fund*. It was untatiefactory that up 
to the present moment the I^ogislature had done aiwolutcly 
nolhmg to unprove the physical trainmg of the poofle 
With every Board School there ought to w an open ijairo 
or recreation ground for the people together with a nubbo 
pymnasmm, and ho hoped the time wo* not far distant 
when this would bo the case It was fortunate that the 
nccesiUy for athletic* had begun to agitato the eountn’ and 
pohlician* would do better to take up this subject tfian to 

S ri-ach long lecture* on the fninchUc which many p^-ople 
id not understand and cared UUle about With regard to 
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THE DTJKE OF EDINBTIEQH IN INDIA, 1870 

X WILD BOXE HDHT 

Thhbb are no two more remartable orent* in the iocial 
tiitoiy of Queen Victona ■ reign deiemng especially to be 
noticed and the chief detruls presented to tho Bntuh public 
re the •welcome year of Her llaTco^t Jubilee, than tho 
Tints to India of their Boysd ffighncMea the Pnneo of 
"Woles and Dute of Edreburgh. The dutreguifhed Anglo* 
Indians who acoompnnied them, and those •whom they met 
re In dio, will, it u to be hope^ boTO rendered the exacts 
already giren not reconcraotu. The good mtixens of London 
are now tolerablr wall acqtudnted — tbanV* to boot* and 
dioratna^—with life in Australia, Canada and the great 
Rocky Mountains, the Kilo and all tho monuments of anti 
quity on its bonks j but they do not yet pay s^aent 
attention to the bright land, with a suth of the human laco 
OTor ■which the Queen Empress rules j and ■which, long cro 
tho ■weary soul thought of Australia, or tho mammon 
worshipping sons of Uoliforma— ere drihretion was fairly 
born re tho ■world — was tho scat of wealth and crandour 
Ages before Athens and Homo promoted tho arts oi anlucd 
hfo and htomtare there was Tntlia, immortal, solid, and 
nn changeable 

‘ In 1876 wo Tcntured to^wnto something about thonumer 
ohs remarkable Tirits to Indio, from Do Gama, with his 
gallant crow (14*13^ down to tho most colobmtt^ nsit of 
modern timrs which had iust boon completed with trium 
phant success. On the titlo-pago of Sir Joseph Famr s 
“Koto* it IS (listinctlT announced that they are ‘'Printed 
for rnnite Circulation only ” Our distinguished Anglo- 
Indian says La hi« preface “Thev> Notes of my trarcls m 
India with the Pnnccs are yery brif f and fragmentary 
mere diary— Imt they will, 1 hop< interest those for whom 
they Wire written, as they giro some account of where I 
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m an appendix— one incident or adTontoro , and that U of 
a i^rtiiig character 

Ihe I>^ left Calcutta on the morning of the 7th Jan 
nary 1870 and at Burdirnn mw received % the Eajoh and 
the Cird Oflicera of tho 65tation. The poxtr then -went on to 
Nulhattee, and thence by cpeoal tram, to Aamgnnge, -where 
Mr Buckle the GoTomor-Goneml s Agent, and Mr Han 
key tho Magistrate were m attendanoe After orosamg tho 
Bhagimtty tho^ drove mto camp at Dewan Semi, eloren 
miles from Acnigunge, and twen^-aix from Moorihed 
abad The camp consisted of a street of double-poled 
tents, with a lar^ dinner tent,* in front of which, for the 
first time in India, the Boyal Standard floated over the 
camp of a shikar party In the morning they were ready 
to toko the field, under the gmdonco of Mat or Mylne and 
other membori of the Tent Club After breakfast the pir^ 
sot out with a lino of twenty-eight elephants. The Ihike 
rodo an Arab that promised welC although untried to take 
hii nder up to a pig 


A Wild Boab Huitt 

** The boat commenood almost unmediatoly after leaving 
catnp and lay over level ground, covorod here and there 
with ^^tches of urhur (dhol) gram, linseed, or with moro 
eiteniiTo reaches of gmst, so long that it reached to tho 
hoTso I girths. An occasiooal village -with rorrounding jungle 
of mango, tamarind, bhoir and other trees, voned the i4XTio 
There were nineteen nders besides those on tho elephants, 
and they were divided into parties with instructions to con 
lino their attention to the particular pigs that tho chances of 
tho day might send m their direction. After beatmg in lino 
for about an hoiir-and o-holf— during which tuno thero was 
moTi than one loll alarm — a boar was turned out ot the long 
gra*« and made off at his best speed in the dirrction of tho 
nean*st village which lay just on the outskirts of the plain 
when ho no doubt expected to find safety and a shelter ho 
was doomiNl not to reach. Ho was fimt sfH!n from tlie 
elephants for from those on horseback ho was concealed br 
tlie long gras^ and tho signal Is ing givtn ho was soon 
It seTvral spears Ho had almost attained tho 
sheltiT of the tri'i's when h tcc» iTcd the first spear from 
Mr A. Hills and so will was it directed that he rolled 
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completely ovei He Tvas up agaiu at once, and sLalang out 
tlie spear, made a cliaige at the ueaiest hoise, 'when he ■was 
transfixed thiough and thiough by Colonel Probyn’s long 
Bombay sj)ear, three feet of wluch appealed on Ins other 
side. A few more well-directed tlirusts fimshcd his caieer 

“ Soon after titfin in a mango tope, the hue was agam m 
motion, and befoie evening, aftci more than one lain m the 
long grass, two moie good boars fell , one to the speai of 
Major Trevor and the other to that of the Duke The 
ground, though level, was somewhat tieacherous , the long 
grass concealed ceitam bhnd ditches, in which moie than 
one nder came to gnef Several falls occuired — ^the Duke 
had two , but no one was hmt, and the hunt went memly 
on till the evenmg, when, at the death of the last pig, a sad 
accident occmred, which thiew a cloud ovei aU A gallant 
httle Arab of Lord M Beiesfoid’s got one of his hind feet 
into a hole, and snapped the leg just above the pastern 
jomt Even aftei this he tned to go, and when pulled up 
the fractured bones protruded thiough an extensive wound, 
the foot looked as though attached only by a poi’tion of the 
skm As to save him was impossible, he was shot thiough 
the head to spare him further suffermg, and he fell dead 
without a struggle, on the ground where he had behaved so 
weU” 

After various shikar and other adventures, the move was 
now to the banks of the Qunges, to cross at Eajmahal, and 
meet the tiam for Benares 

The baggage reached the station at Eajmahal only just 
in tune for the special ■fcram which had been sent to 
convey the party "to Teen Pahar, where the Yiceroy was 
waitmg At Eajmahal the Duke was met by the Hon 
Major Bourke, Mu Palmer, and others In a few minutes 
the station of Teen Pahai was reached, and the tram pro- 
ceeded at once "bo Jumalpore (16th) On the mormng of 
the 17th, the Duke’s party entered Benares 
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ESTEAOTS FEOir LOED Hi-OAUIxATS 
UNPTJBLISHED MUTUTES,'’ 

Betoee giving our extracts from the Miniites” — ■wtioli 
differ m some meoiuro boOi m matter and length from 
thoeo of Sir George Trerelyan — yre leom from nis acuto 
Inognipher what has olreadv been given in other words 
that, at tho tune of llocamaj** advent,* ** there were no 
Inspectors of Schools, there were no training colleges for 
masters. Tho maduneir consisted of voluntary comnnttcos 
acting on the spot, and corresponding directly with the 
superintending body at OalcutU.” Bnt he now says of the 
grand subject of his biography • — Matnulav rose to the 
occasion, and throw himseU into the routine of administro* 
tlou and control with teal sustained by diligence and 
tomporod by tact- "We wore hardly prepared said a 
competent cntie, for tho amount of conciliation which ho 
evinces m dealing with imtablocoUeaguos and subordinates, 
ond for tho str^g storlmg practical common sense with 
which ho sweeps away rubClso, or ents tho knots of local 
and deparimcntal proClemi ” Regarding tho ** cdncalionnl 
outfit provided bv his learned and bnUumt undo for our 
Eartcm Empire, 6ir Georgo Trorclyan says • — Through 
out hu mnumerablo llinutes, on nil subjects, from the 
broadest pnncaplo to the narrowest dotaU, ho is overywhoro 
free from crotchets and susceptibilities } and ovciywhoro 
ready to honour any person that will make himself useful 
and to adopt anv appliance which can bo turned to account,” 
Evin a humorous kmdnoM runs through tho emphatic 
condemnation of tho "lozv stupid schoollwyi of thirty” of 
llooghlv College — to Ik* found among the following extracts t 
ai well a? in those given I v Sir George Trtvclran— and the 
nceeptancx of a Urge number of tho wealthy King of Oudh s 

hcrlVI j X sa OrzuliaUoa Euff jet la 

t Tatts <rw ilj 
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■" ” It qint*' o\ul('nf from flit* a^Iniulos 
(Int M ’< nih\ look a •’'roit ni (lu* sfu(l\ of 

pr<*1>ibiv .ts mmJj as tlu' f^ro.it Insli ornJor, 
lu»l (lono hoforo him lyol us uow jjiotoi'd (o Ihc 
IlxJri' Ih — 

Mr Wondrou v.*n(>'s —"Mr formnll^ pnf“; lus 

lo th«* nmondod instruilious I'^suod to ]Mi Adams, 
«}io Ri's aj<}t.unt»‘d l»y the •Supromo Go\(’nnn('ii( to report 
t‘ii Iho stit.' of Vonru ul’ir Lducitioii m Iv-npal !Moro 
tlrtu a qinrtoi of a oadurv has tdapscd suuo Jlr Adam ■\\as 
njstnut'd to jtnquro his reports, wlndi he ewculod ui so 
fill! and oxh.uistne i m imu'r that the^ continue to ho the 
lu'st sKeteheh of the state t>f V(‘niaciilar Education that 
hn^o !>• en huhmititd to the jmhlu 
ritr jra<,uila} 'i^nh icf<'nMn.c to I^Ir Adam’s second 
Iieport — " Our schools .tro nurseries of schoolmasters for 
the next ueiioration ” 

Mr ]Mne.aila\ writes — ‘MVliat ^fr Slinhesjieai recom- 
mends as to hooks I lii^dih ajiproxe , hut as to stipends I 
(xinnot ajirce with him But I will not .irgne that question 
till some distinct jiroposition is made 

"1 would adojd Z^Ir SImkespear’s ]iroposit ion about the 
Miidni^a at, Kusha Bighu As to the cndo^^nents men- 
tioned in the Bepoit, pages d3, 45, T do not think that it 
would he Worth while to take any stc]>s rcsjicctiug them 
There is something so extraxagautl} absurd in hereditary 
jirofcssorships that W'o ought not to express an}*^ wash to 
have thoin revh ed Of course, if a mau has a legal right to 
professorship hj uilieritauce, he ought to obtain it But 
that is no business of ours "We can mleifeio only as a 
board of public instruction, and for purposes of pubhc 
instruction such professorships arc evidently useless I am 
a little amused to obseiwc that Sir Adam, who, m page 45, 
laments the discontmuance of four of these endowonents, 
and says that the revival of them would give ‘an impoitant 
impulse to learning in the district,’ tells us, in page 42, 
that two of these endowments aie still continued And 
what IS ‘the impulse which they give to learning? ’ ‘The 
present holders,’ says he, ‘ are boQi mere grammanans, m 
no way distmgmshed among their brethren for talents and 
acquirements It may he inferred that the endowments 

* On ttc 24tli of llnrch, 1835, Macaulay wntes — "I agree with Mr 
Sutherland in thinking that Air Adam cannot at present be more nsofolly 
■employed than in digesting such information on the subject of Native 
Education as may he contained in reports formerly made ” 
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■were made for the encoumgement of learning only from the 
fact that the learned teacheri ore the incinnbents. Here 
are an endo'wmentB of the wrtrafl lort. Two are contmued, 
and Mr Adam ochnowledges that they are mere jobs. But 
if the other four ■were renred, an umnense impulse ■would 
be given to learning I am forced to »ay that I do not 
v er y clearly see how Mr Adtim bait arrived at this con 
duslon. 

“ The important measure* ■which Mr Shnkespear fuggcsta 
at the close of hi* mmute ■well deserve senou* oonaderatioiL 
I am so much pre»*ed for tune at thii moment that I can 
ouly give my opinion vary conosely I look forward to a 
time when ire m^ do all that lir Shnkespear suggest* 
and even more But I greatly doubt whether at present, 
suppotmg all preliminary difflculbe* removed and ft grant of 
78 000 rupee* per annum obtained from the Court of Direc- 
tor* in additaon to our present funds, wo could not employ 
that sum better than by setting up Thannah School*, 
Sereral plana have occurrod to me ■winch perhaps porions 
acquamted with the country mar at once pronounce nbnird. 
It has occurred to me though it is a little at varmnee with 
what I ■wrote a few page* before, that we had the mean* 
of offering so small on addition at two rupee* a month to 
the present emolument* of a villago *ahoohnaster in every 
01*0 m which rach a •choolmaster uould tatiafv on examiner 
apMintcd by u* of hi* fitness to teach olementarr knowledge 
well and corroctly a* far os bo ■went, wo might indaco three 
or four tiwusand viUago *choolimi»tOT* to toko *omo yam* to 
qualify themsclTe* for their situation, I may bo mistaken 
bnt it seem* to mo that Thannah School* ■nch os Mr 
Shakespear propose* would be no more tluin viDago school? 
that tho fchoolmaster* would bo no bettor than tho ■nllago 
schoolmasters. It could not be expected, I imagine tliat 
boT* would come any dbtonco for such an education os tho 
T h a n nah School* would afford. In that case I would rather 
emploT tho monev if we could get it, m Improving three or 
four thousand village school* than In cstabb*biDg six or 
seven hundred Thannah Schools At present, however I 
think wc might employ tho money bettor than on clthrr 
^Tllago or Thannah Si.hools 

“ 1 shall bo glad to seo what gentlemen who know this 
country better than I do think on this question.” (Book J,, 
pagolJ“) fiaOiR-ikmUr IBOC. 

The fint opinion of Lord Macaulay m the Book marked 
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t*- (h'‘' 7{1 j I'VhujMX, A propns tl \\.is 

ini'll* lu Ml Smln'r] nnl. ill*' y-*< ri’inn to 'l^^.l\ alir;;<' 
nnml'.-r <if tin* Onont il ]nililn,ilmns to (ho 

till* f Sin‘'Orit 'lU'l Arahio ^tln'lnr*- in I'hirojn* IMnnul.iy 
onh fir.* '1 ht'for** n in irho<l in hm j^n it — 

■"Tin Coimmlt'*'* lontniol" pt ml <*1 *^01110 porluin of 
tin ir \ i^t stoA of ()m'n( il In }^i\in^ hoohs .i.va\ , 

1)ii( th-n ( immt i:i\t* ‘o fist ’is lln*^ jinnt Un (ho j)it*si»nt 
otvisjon In'* sjinj’h s! it- s, •• ] aj>nri>\o of the i*roi)osi(ion ” 
(Bo..k i:.ivi.^o.v2) 

Jut, 'in - C'>/h 7 t — “ As nt ]»roson( !i'l\isf*fl, T coiicnno Ihiil 
n stun min h snullor (liiu tli'i( nliioh C.i]it iin Tlunosh} 
rot I IV I <1 v>ouhl suflii’i* for Ins snuossor 'J’lml suciossoi 
on^rlit (o ( iKo .1 iliroi’l jurf in tho instnntion of (ho liiplish 
class s I shouhl ho jrl i<l to Know whollioi thoro is now at. 
Bomros nnv p-ntlonMii pnss/.^s, d of jJki rorinisitc nttain- 
111 * ills to whi'in '1(10 or JOO rai)o.*s a inonth wonhl ho an 
ohjtM t I sav this on tho supjiosition licit inslrmtion of a 
liiului kiinl in J'ln^Iish htionco and litoraturo is at picsont 
rcfpnnd in our Beunros School If not, I do not soo vvliy 
vTc Miould not nvo (ho whole h.ilar) Foi to jiiy 750 
a inonth. or a fifth part of that sum nionthh, for a fcuponu- 
tondom e such as that which Cajifain Tlioroshv appears to 
have exorsisod over tho Sanscrit Collofic, soems to me mere 
waste ” (Book C , paj'o 150), ‘2Gth Fcbruar), 1835 
Allaliahad School — "The hchool seems to he going on m 
a ver) satisfactory nmnnei The evident anxiety of the 
natives to obtain instruction m tho Engbsh language must 
be highly gratifying to those who, like mo, look on that 
language as the great lustriunent for civihziug and benefiting 
India Tlic number of Enghsh students at Allahabad has 
doubled m seven months 

" The merits of Mr Cook seem to be great, and, ns house- 
rent has risen at Allahabad, m consequence, I suppose, of tho 
political imjxirtance w'luch tho place has lately acquired, I 
think that the addition of thirty rupees a month may 
fairly be made ” (Book F , page 54), 26th Maich, 1836 

The Committee' B StocL of Boohs in London — " The London 
booksellers have treated us m a most extiaordinary way I 
propose that we write to inform them that Professor Wilson 
is not our agent, and that we expect to hear directly from 
themselves what they have done with our pioperty ” (Book 
M , page 143), 2nd September, 1837 
Mr Pereira, Head Master of the Furrucluibad School, 
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jmjpMW io exdude Bookt on EngXidi Orammar from the 
Behod Oonne , — ^llacanlflj ooncurs • — I ccrtamlj ■would BOt 
approve of Mr Pereira ■ tuggestiona reapectm^ tte eiclu 
of poor BtudeotB, or the tfttmg of rocognnancet from 
tho*e irno come to us for edacati^ A* to the queitiOB 
TOfpectmg Grammar I would let him taVe hi* own wr^ I 
am BO great behever mjself m the advantagee ■which ore 
ordmarilj attributed to & kBOwledge of the theory- of 
Grammar Thai indent may I thmk, be complied "witlL 
Book li. page 75) 28td Kovember 1686 
Encouragement of Vemaettlar lAiemiitre , — "I do not 
boliero that any language ■was over refined or any htoratnre 
ever created by any mean* reiembhng thoie ■which our Com 
mittee ho* at it* <u*pcr«aL Languages grow They cannot 
be built. I ahould oe glad to furmih these school* with 
good Hindee book* if there are any But to create a 
Hindee hterature i* on undertaking far b^ond our power 
"Wo might send on extract to the School tiwk Soaoty and 
ask if they have or are likely to have, any book* that ■would 
bo of use ^ (Book 0.jJpago 63) 26th November 188G 
TAe Promotion of Vernacular Inleroturt — ”I am, and 
always have boon, dcadedlj opposed to the plan to which 
Mr Sutherland wuhes u* to return 'W’o aro now following 


in my opinion, the alow but sure course on which alono we 
can depend for a supply of good book* in tho Yornaculiir 
languages of Tndm. We aro attempting to miso up a largo 
cla*s of enlightened nataves I hopo that twenty year* 
hcnco thcro ■will be hundrods, nay thouiands of natives 
familiar with tho best models of composition and well 
oeqaamted with Westom saoncc. Among them somo 
persons will be found who will have tho inclination and tho 
ability to eihibit Luropeon knowledge m tho "N cmacular 
dialects. This I boboro to bo tho only way m yrhlch wo 
can raise up n good Temacular literaturo in this countiy 
To hire four or fire people to make a hteraturo is a course 
which ni Ter answered and norcr wiB answer m any part ot 
the world Such undertakings have oTciyrwhcro a tcndincy 
to I'ocomo jolm and that londencr is pcculuirlT to bo divaded 
m the \ resent instance For one*hiilf of tho Committee do 
not know a letter of the laupuago in irhich the books an. to 
I'O wnttin and the other lialf aro too busy to par any 
mmnte attention to the way In which tjio translators per 
form their talk. (Book il page HO) JOth August ItfU" 


The Imj<;rionee tf Oeograj^g at compared tnii o Kntrir 
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ledge of the Stars — “I agiee •with Mr Trevelyan that "we 
should procure globes fiom England, but I cannot agree 
■with him in thinking that -we should indent for an equal 
number of terrestrial and celestial globes The importance 
of G-eography is very great mdeed I am not sure that it 
IS not of all studies that -which is most likely to open the 
mind of a native of India But a kno-wledge of the pre- 
cise positions of the fixed stars is by no means mdispensable 
even to a very hberal European education I kno-w many 
most enhghtened Enghsh gentlemen -who do not know 
Aldebaran from Castor or Pollux I -would order only one 
01 two celestial globes and twenty terrestrial ” (Book G , 
page 17), 25th Maich, 1835 

Again, on the subject of globes (6th May) — “I must 
o-wn, too, that I think the order for globes and other mstru- 
ments unnecessarily large To lay out <£324 at once m 
globes alone, useful as I acknowledge those articles to be, 
seems exceedingly profuse, when we have only about ^3,000 
a year for all purposes of Enghsh education One 12-mch 
or 18-mch globe for each school is quite enough , and we 
ought not, I think, to order sixteen such globes when we are 
about to establish only seven schools Useful as the tele- 
scopes, the theodohtes, and the other scientific mstruments 
mentioned m the mdent undoubtedly are, we must consider 
that four or five such instruments run away -with a year’s 
salary of a schoolmaster, and that, i£ we purchase them, it 
will be necessary for us to defer the estabhshment of 
schools ” 


Proposal to ‘purchase 100 Copies of Wollaston’s Oeogi aph'y — 
“I -will not object But I think that we ought seriously to 
consider whether we are not taking a very expensive course 
in subscnbmg to new pubhcations on the elements of 
science In England works of great merit may be procured 
at a very small price, and sent hither to us at a very small 
additional charge The price of one of the tracts pubhshed 
by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Ehowledge is 
srspence. The same quantity of matter prmted m -this 
country would probably cost two rupees It deserves to be 
considered whethei we ought not to import more and -to sub- 
scribe less ” (Book G , page 22), 28th March, 1835 

Stoppage of the Pi inting of Oriental Boohs — “ I should be 
most reluctant to affront a gentleman for whom I feel so 
much respect, as I most unfeignedly en-fcertam for Dr Mill 
But we have positive ordeis from Government, and we 
smely offer no shght to Dr Mill by obeying those orders 
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" I ftcrald be sorrj to Bay anytlimg disreapectf oDy of tint 
liberal and genercrut enthuBUurm for Onental btemtnre 
ttIucK appears m Mr Sntberland b minute But I own that 
I cannot tbint that we ought to be guided in the distribution 
of the BTnnIl sum which the Government hai allotted for the 
purpose of educabon, by coumdemboni which teem a little 
romanbc. That the SoracenB a thousand years ago culb 
voted Mathematical eacnce u hardly I thint, a reoflon for 
our fpendmg any money m tnunlab^ Englith treatises on 
mathemabci mto Arabic. If our procoeoungs are to be 
mfiuencod hj historical astociataon, it wonld be eaty to refer 
to topici of a different km<L Mr Sutherland would pro- 
bably think it very ttrange if wo were to urge the dcatruc 
bon of the Alexandrian Library as a reason against 
^tronixmg Arabic Literatnro m the nineteenth century 
We have f think a very plain duty to perform^ which the 
mstruebons of the Government have, as wo hnvo resolved, 
niarkod out to ui expbatly Tho undertaking of Dr Mill 
may bo os Mr Sutherland conceived, a g^t nataonol work. 
So IS tho breakwater at Madras. But under tho orders 
which wo have received from the Government, wo have just 
as little to do with the one as with the other Tho contiacti 
which we have already made mnst bo fnlfiUcjd, and the work 
of Dr MiU must, liko other works in hand be stopped.” 
(Book G.. page 27) £Hh April, 1836 


SUpendutry Sc)iootbo^$ of Tkvriy Teors old — If over thcro 
was a place of cducabon m which sbpends were ovldcntlr 
usclets, that place ii tho Hooghly College ^e have a 
greater number of pupils thronging hither than wo can find 
buildingi to hold or masters to tooA and vet it is proposed 
that wc should offer bounties to bring in others As to 
those who arc rcccmng stipends I feel Bome doubb That 
men of thir^ and thirtv flvo should bo supported in this 
way seems very absurd, and stiU more when wo find that 
these have large fomihei, which ore subsisting on tho funds 
designed for cducabon As (o tho pica of pOTcrtv it will 
never bo wonting under such a svatom. "tio make these 
Twpic helpless beggars by our imprudent relief Tx<ok nt 
ho lOfoTOiamflc Ho has been living on a stipend el *Tni 
Tears. Hi is near thirty and wo nrc told that he will not 
liave comj letod hli (>ducatiDD for four years to come 
Moghal Jon again (ho 1) is near thirty JIc has U'l-n 
|eud to learn something danng twelve yearn e are lol 1 
that he IS lazy and stuj id but then, ore hopes that in four 
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years more he may have completed his comse of study We 
have had qmto enough of tlicsc lazy, stupid schoolboys of 
thirty I would tell Dr Wise that his pioposal cannot be 
listened to As to the evistmg students, I would at once 
stiike off all but the foui whom Di Wise pioposes to 
retain , and those I would allow to leinam on the hst only 
as a matter of chanty I would let No 5, who is thu*ty, draw 
his stipend for two years, and the others who are yonnger, 
but all above twenty, for three years, and then I would have 
done with the stipendiary system for ever ” (Page 40), 9th 
September, 1836 

We have omitted fiom the above selection a rather impor- 
tant and interestmg minute on a Pi ojyosal io ? equest Govern- 
ment to compliment the Kwq of Oiide on Im Liberal Encourage- 
ment of Leal ning — “ I wish to see native Prmces encouraged 
to bestow on science and literature some portion of what 
they now waste on dancmg-girls and gimciacks , but I cannot 
approve of Captam Patou’s suggestion In the first place, 
what the King of Oude has done is qmte contemptible, 
when the amount of his revenue is considered Many of 
the native gentlemen who contributed to the Hindu College 
have, from their private means, expended more on education 
than this Pnnee, the richest, I imagme, m India, has fur- 
nished from his immense treasures ” 

Acceptance of the Offer of 200 Copies of the King of 
Oude’s Maps — The following extract is also given by Sir 
George Trevelyan — “ By all means ” [accept], “ though, to 
be sure, more detestable maps were never seen One would 
tlnnk that the revenues of Oude and the treasures of Saadut 
Ah might have borne the expense of produemg something 
better than a map in which Sicily is 3omed on the toe of 
Italy, and m which so important an Eastern island as Java 
does not appear at aU ” (8th March, 1836 ) 

Agreeing fully with Mr Woodrow m “the desue to pub- 
lish every scrap of Macaulay’s wntmgs,” we think it advis- 
able to give a few more extracts from the “ Unpublished 
Minutes,” which wiU at once show the extraordinary fituess 
of the man for the high educational post he occupied, and 
in which he gained so much distmction Nothing seems to 
escape his never-sleepmg eye of observation Fifty years 
ago we even find him concurrmg m the dismissal of a school- 
master for cruelty or iH-timed seventy to a scholar Such a 
powerful control m India, as in England, even now, is too 
often necessary 
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Eegarding tLe then important educatioiml fulnect of the 
Hoognlj’ C^ege for Trhi<^ Mr Macanlajr had strongly ro» 
commended Dr 'Wise as the best Pnnapal that could bo 
found, he had also irntten — ** On the whole I would at 
once propose Dr ‘Wise to the General Committee os Prma 
pah without] reqmrmg hrm to giro up hia practice. (7th 

my 1886) 

JJttjTtmmeso/fltfroWry — “I agree with !Mj Sutherland on 
ahnott erery pomt, I oonld wish that means conld be found 
to arert thie necessity of closing the College against now 
apphcants. I thinh wo might with advantage insert after 
the loth paragraph, some such poragmph os this • — Tho 
attention of the Committee has latdy been drawn to tho 
extreme inconvenience which in several of the institutions 


under their care lum arisen from the number of hobdayi. 
They are desirous to provide against thm evil m tho Hooghlv 
College at first setting out, oa it is one of those evils wmch 
it 11 far easier to prevent than to remedy They therefore, 
reyiest that you will take this subject into Immodiato con 
sideration, and submit to them as soon as possible what you 
have to propose. 

" I quite agree with hir Sutherland about the arms. In 
deed I do not sec why tho Mummenos of European heraldry 
shotdd bo introdued mto any part of our Ipdiap system. 
Heraldry is not a sacuoo whicn has any eternal rules It is 
a syrtom of arbitrary canous, ongmatmg in ruro capneo 
Nothmg can bo more abstnrd and grotesque than tnnorial 
bcanngm, considerod m thomsolvos Certain recollections. 


certam associations, make them interesting In many cases to 
on Englishman. But m those recollections and associations 
tho natives of India do not participate. A hon rampant 
with a foho in his paw with a man standing on each sido 
of him, with a telescope over bis head, and with a Persian 
motto under his feet, must seem to thorn either very mys 
terious or ve^ absurd 

** I should havo thought, too that ngid Jlahomcdans would 
have entertained rchgious objeebons to tho proposed dence 
But on this point other gentlemen oro botttcr qualified to 
judge I quite appron. of tho plan of going to IIooghlT 
though I will not promise to go mrself TN'Ul Sir Edward 
Rvan fix a day V ” (22nd August 1836 ) 

We now proceed to giro a few later interesting ex 
tracts *— 


Concersinj /Ae Purehojf ef Ground Jot lftn'Uin'7 a CoJI j'* 
— ** W c are greatly obligi'd to our Si'crctarr and to Mr Tre* 
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velyan for their exertions and for their interesting report 
I quite approve of what they suggest as to the internal 
arrangement of the school and the providing of new masters 
Masters should be selected with as httle delay as possible 
There is httle hope that we shaU be able to obtam the 
barracks We must, therefore, think of b uilding , and here 
I would recommend that we should neither build nor clear 
any land for buddmg, tail we have purchased all the ground 
that we shah, want For if we begin to build before we 
have bought all the land, we shall find that the pnce will 
rise enormously, and I fear that the Hooghly College, bemg 
an endowment, will not be considered by the Q-ovemment as 
one of those pubhc works for which individuals may be 
compelled to give up their land at a valuation 

“ I approve of what is suggested with respect to the visita- 
tion of the College, and I do not object to the proposed 
name ” (16th September, 1836 ) 

Persian Writing Master — “ I shall not object if Mr Shake- 
spear and Mr Simth think that this master is wanted and 
that the proposed remuneration is reasonable I should not 
have thought that the scientific drawings of a native of this 
country were likely to be of any value ” 

Lodgings cmd Food for Students not to he given hy the 
College — “ I am agamst sanctioning the huts, and against 
bulling dormitories for poor students Dr Wise does not 
in the least understand our views on these pomts I would 
recommend that he should be distmctly informed that we 
mean to give mstruction gratis, that every rupee laid out m 
buddmg huts for students, or giving food to students, is a 
rupee withdrawn from more useful purposes, and that we 
desue that he will on no occasion depart from this rule, 
without reference to us ” 

College Libraries should he open to the Public — “ Dr Wise’s 
rules seem to have been m the mam judiciously framed on 
the prmciples laid down by us With respect to the plan of 
malmig our College hbranes, circulating hbranes, there is 
much to be said on both sides If a proper subscription is 
demanded from those who have access to these hbranes, and 
if aU. that IS raised by this subscnption is laid out m addmg 
to the hbranes, the students will be no losers by the plan 
I should til ink also that such a system would be beneficial, 
as it would connect our schools with the best part of the 
Enghsh sociely at the Mofussd stations Our hbianes, the 
best of them at least, would be better than any hbrary which 
would be readily accessible at such a station , and I do not 
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tnoTT wlij ■ffo BtoiJd grudge a young officer the plea*ure of 
reading our copy of Boairellf Life of Johnson, or Mar 
TuonterB MemoiTB if he is uriliing to pay a feTT rupoci 
for the pnrilege 

“I 1011 not object to the principle of thig part of Br 
TViBe B phuL But I do ol^ect to hii propotfol that thoeo 
rol»cribert ihall BuhBcribe according to their arcnm stances. 
I irould proceed on this principle, that the olgect for irhich 
the library ib establuhoa is the good of the students, and 
that no person should be permitted to take any book thence 
nnlcBs the students receive from that person a eompcniation 
fully euual to the loss which they sustain by bemg tempo- 
Tunly deprtved of t^t book. I would certamlj not fix the 
subscription at less than one mpoo a month for anvbodT j 
and I think that everything raised m thm way should bo 
expended m adding to librar y (29th October 1886.) 

ilavlnt PZace^r Prayer— -"What are the objochons to 
allowing the Maulvu to meet for prayer within the College F 
I t hin k that wo can hardly refuse both to suffer them to 
meet thcro and to supply them with another place wbero 
they may meet, the character of the institution coniidercd, 
Mr Sutherlands romarks seem to mo goncrally quite just, 
except that I do not attach so much importance as ho appears 
to do to the projection of max4 an accomphshment which 
depends chioQy on manual dertentr and without which a 
student may bo an cxcoHont coocrapher ” (7th NoTcmbcr 
1836) 

I propofo thatwe should strike off tho list of stipendtarr 
studrnts all but tho four whom Br Wise formerly wished 
should koop their present stipeuds for three yean and no 
longer At tho expiration of that period tho practice of 
stipends ought to cease altogcUicr ” (12th Kovember 

Ktamtnerfor Ihe HooghJifCoUftjc. — ^Vhero is a eomix-tont 
I>crKin to bo found P I sliall bo noortily glad if any gentle- 
man can saggest one (1st Bccembcr 1830 ) 

PcrrAa^c o/ PrrroK 1 iToust ai Ciinivrah — Lay I think 
that wo ncTcr expected to obtain tho house for less than 
Its. 10 000 and if I am nghtlj informed wo rnar with ]".r 
f ‘ct yrmlrncc authonie Br Ailso to go os faras20 060" 
(2"th Bwmber 1836) 

ty Jfr )Va1lfr* and Jfr S'ainBcZ* — c sro 
much olhgi-d to Mr oilers and Mr Samuels for tho 
tniulle whi h thrv have tak n, and fur th tnpgv^tluut 
which th y have otJin-d To the first j ropOtiUon (tho sddi 
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tiou of fortj-fire lupees a montli to tlie salary of tlie master 
of the Infant School), I do not object I am also quite for 
discharging the useless Pundits The founder of the College 
cannot he supposed to have had any paiticular bias m favoui 
of Brahmin ical learning We are theiefore perfectly at 
liberty to deal mth that pait of the estabhshment m the 
mannei which may appear to us most useful 

“The second pioposition (to buy Perron’s house) has 
already been adopted by the Committee 

“ I have great doubts about the thud proposition (to estab- 
hsh blanch schools in the villages) The advantages of 
adopting it on a small scale aie not very obvious, and we 
have not money sufScient to defray the expenses of adopting 
it on the large scale recommended by Mr Walters 

“ The fourth proposition (to estabhsh stipends) has been 
repeatedly undei our consideration My opinion about it 
remains unchanged I altogethei dissent fiom Mi Walters’s 
proposition about rehgious books I would not, of course, 
keep from the pupils a book which on other grounds they 
ought to lead, merely because it contained information re- 
spectmg the Christian rehgion I would not keep ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ or Cowper’s ‘Task,’ or Eobmson Crusoe’s 
dialogues with his man Friday out of their hands But 
I would not m any school give them books with the object 
of making converts of the students, and least of all would 
I do so in a school founded by a zealous Mahomedan, who 
assuredly would have taken good care to prevent any such 
use of his money bemg made, if he could have foreseen it 
“As to the last suggestion of Mr Walteis (to mvite 
tenders for the supply of school books), if it ought to be 
adopted with respect to the Hooghly College, it ought also 
to be adopted with respect to all our mstitutions Perhaps 
the whole question had better be referred to the Sub-Com- 
mittee of School Books, or the Sub-Committee of Fmance 
The latter Sub-Committee, I think, is that to which it seems 
natuaally to belong ” (lOth January, 1837 ) 

What Knowledge of the Vernacular w “ ahsolutely requi- 
site ” — “ Mr Sutherland seems to me to have a httle misunder- 
stood Dr Wise TTie Doctoi does not say that a mere collo- 
quial smattermg of Bengah is all that is required He says 
it IS all that IS absolutely requisite , and goes on to add that 
instruction is given, composition practised, and prizes held 
out m order to mduce the higher classes to acquire a critical 
knowledge of the Yemacular tongue By ‘ absolutely 
reqmsite ’ he seems evidently to mean requisite for purposes 
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of coTnmoTi life for tlio piitposo of pinug orders to the fcr 
TQntfl, of mqmnixff the "way of bnymg and Belling in the 
haiaar and *o for^ 

“ Ai to tho library I think that 'wn may expect to recciTO 
the books Trhich tto ordered from England m the conrso of 
a few months 

The disbnrsements recommended may bo lanctionod-’ 
(20th January 1837) 

Profe**or$ Duties — I should think that in a tctt few 
months both Dr "Wise and Hr Sutherland would hud tho 
number of advanced pupils qnito snOhaent to cmplor them 
durmc at least four liours m the day I would rather wait 
a httlo, than propose at present the arrangement which our 
SecretaiT tuegesta If it should be found that at the end 
of another h^ vear Mr Sutherland has no more to do 
than at present, t shall be disposed to make some addition 
to lus duties ” (20th January 1887 ) 

Offerof 80 000 Rupess for PnTo%$ Souse. — I cannot agree 
with Hr SutherlandL I would giro the 80 000 ropocs at 
once and obtain the house If wo should find tho houso 
will do for our College wo shall savo ten tunes 30 000 
rupees, for wo shall not build a now ono for less than three 
lacs. If on the other hand, wo should dotenmno to IniQd, 
wo shall always bo able to port with tho houso for a price 
not much smaller than that which is now asked for it and 
wo shall havo tho uto of it rent-free while wo aro builJing 
This arrangLTQcnt caunot bo productiTO of lots to us. It 
mav Ik 3 pn^uctiTQ of very great gain 1 would thcixforo 
authnruo Dr 'Wise to offer tho 30 OW rupiics, tind to doebro 
that it IS our last word, and that wo will not give an anna 
moru ” (2oth Jonuarr 1837 ) 

TAeLihrare — I quite npuTovo of what Dr 'Wiso proposes 
I do not thinV that wo n*Ksl bo anxious about tho cost Tho 
fands of tho Hooghlv College will bear a much greater 
outVaj tliau will bo necessarv for tho procuring of these 
l>ooki And the sooner tho students have a tolerable bhrary 
the Ktltr (IstJIarch 1837) 

P»n*Aa#e<^ Perron t Jloiue for SOjOOO Dupees — I quitt 
tHrriH, with 5lr Sutherland I would close instantlv with 
the offer ” (21st ilarch, 1837 ) 

Sanetiim for PunLxtk* and PunlaJv PnUert^ I opproTt 
I would make th< m jlivslcally as comfortablo ns jiossihl' 
whtk tbfT aru studvjnf. ^ (Ctb Ajmh 1837) 

SrA'yJ dnrtny thf Jfol “I agree with 

Hr Suthtrlanl In disliking the shifting of hours genemllv 
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But, m tlus climate, the health and comfort of the students 
may lender such a couise necessaiy Even m England 
school horns aie geneially eaiher in summer than in v?rnter 
I am inchned to agiee to Dr "Wise’s proposition ” (6th 
Apnl,1837) 

Good Salanes fo) Teachers essential — “I ■would give the 
Es 120 It IS dcsiiahle not merely to keep good masters, but 
to prevent them from being always on the look-out for bettei 
situations I would tiy to give them such salaries that they 
may settle do'wii to then employment as one which is to 
be the business of tlieir hves Otheiwise we shall have 
nothing but change We shall lose every master as soon as 
he has acquired experience and estabhshed a chameter , and 
shall have a constant succession of teachers who -will them- 
selves be leaineis At some of oui institutions want of 
means prevents us from domg all that could be -wished 
But at Hooghly we are quite able to do all that is necessary 
to make the system of instruction efficient ” (24th April, 

1837) 

P? oposal that Pupils should purchase their School Boohs — 
“ The subject is full of difficulties Nothing can be pioposed 
which IS not open to objection , and there seems to be as 
httle objection to Mr Sutherland’s pioposal as to any other ” 
(29th April, 1837 ) 

Purchase of Philosophical Appai atus — " I approve I wish 
that some of our scientific members would look at the models 
before we buy them ” (2nd May, 1837 ) 

Periodicals m the College Libraiy — “I do not see Dr 
Wise’s letter I am rather inchned to vote against the pro- 
position as far as I at present understand How many boys 
at the Hooghly College -will for a long tune to come read 
the Bdinhurgh and Quarterly Reviews with any mterest P 
The Prmcipal and the Professor are, probably, the only per- 
sons in the institution who would evei cut such works 
open And we must never forget that we are forming 
hbranes, not for -the Enghsh professors, but for the native 
students ” (4th May, 1837 ) 
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SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN AND THE BABOO PRESS 

Ta:E tmavoidable delaj occaaioned m our vork going to 
presi ha* fortmiately enabled the irnter out of juihce to 
Bit Lepel Gnffin (irho we are glad to hear i« not yot going 
to retire from the semce) to present the following intorest 
mg document to hia readers, with reference to tho brief 
sketch or notice of this distingniahed Anglo Indian. It 
appeared, under the abore heading in a TOpular An^o* 
Indian journal, and, later under that of Indian Official! 
and the NotiTo Pre*i in one of the great London doilioi, 
irhero it u written — 

The following official reply to Sir Lopel Gnffin i ropro- 
Bontation to the Goremment of India on the subject of 
cortam attack! made upon him by tho Natirc Pro*8 has 
been !cnt to uj for publication — 

Port wniUtw, 18SS 

Sir —I h*r« UId b«f r« Un QomiMr'QtMnl la CcokC the irpmesta 
Ueas ba « nbtntUad rvsvdUg wrtlelesla the imHto Boaar PaSWita 
and ether arrepipen vhkh r«ile«( epea atMomra reecBU; Uhes la the 
nheptl State 

** S. Tea tuTi noimmeeded the orimlaal TtatMalkia ef thm Devtpar<r% 
both la the lalerttU of the Oereraneat aad ea the tton peneual ftwad et 
defease of jaamli la the emt «f the Oorenmeat a«t deiHrlag to iaxtl 
ttte neh proceodiagi, yea uk that yea laay reeel e a paUle aad olSd^I 
eeprentoa of erafl leece an 1 appreral frea the OortriKiT-Ocoeral la Coaaeil. 
\«ar ebeerratbne hare be«a earefellj ceoaldered, tad I am aer to csaiBO 
ateaU te yea the tolloviag ordera — 

3 The Umraor-O*^al (■ OnaeQ U auared that the atUtade ef 
the QaTerameet la reepert of Iler Jligbena the Uegem aad bercoacliy 
aeed >o TiaJicailm egUact eriUdam which erlecee a apliit of nere perti 
aia blp ea beb\!( of aa la’llrldoil aad coaaleta dbrrgard for the people ef 
Uh pu. Tbs Uertntor-Ueieral la 0000*11 therefore holla that the iatemU 
f the Qo anuatat wobH be In bo way eerred by the laitUnUon of crladanl 
pramJ api agUaat (he aowtpapcn coatalelag the attacha to which yo« 
r f*r 

t f.a {u a^ y w are perxurJiVj cvacarTaed Vt appean t& We Cectflriitj 
the \"l«rjy that yoa aleo na affenl (a treat thee* aUeeka with ladifferearm. 
T a ha e the utiifaeuoa of kaowlog that tho policy of the □oreron'Bt la 
lth*>pal aTiin erat Is great mauore laee'I poa year adrlee ] that it ba 
alrtily »a*ef<'lej la remo I y eeriooa grteraneea aad lotr^lodoy alaiU 
r foraia Uni year a-tl a ba beeo we laUatly appoTP^ by the Oorem r 
niaerel la Coa U ; ea I, f rlber that Her Uajnty a Seerttory ef Stale ta 
b'TB p)n«t<l to eipmt hi ectue ef the lyoar JaJfvrat, a&l diaTttloo 
yrt here dlepbye b 

I aa to eJ J tbit y« ai« at liberty to pallUh thU Utter 
I Li * boD-^ t Iw IT 

Toar BTMt tebcat Pemat, 

(<U “IL U Pcaup 

i'«*rtUry t) the Oertrestel ef lelU * 
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SIR ROBERT MONTOOMERY, G C S I , KGB 

The death of Sir Robert Montgomery will come home to 
many an AjQglo-Indian Durmg the mutmy he was, next 
to Sir John (afterwards Lord) Lawrence, the most prominent 
ofiB-Cial m the Punjab, and his mdefatigable exertions were 
largely mstrumentM m breakmg the neck of the rebelhon i 
But for the levies promptly raised by them m Afghanistan [ 
and the Punjab and poured down country, the captine of 
^^Delln could not have been effected as it was before tb^e_ 

' arnval of a sjngle soldier from England 

Sir Robert’s* semces m this respect were (so it was cur- 
rently reported at the tune) of even greater importance, 
inasmuch as he was supposed to have strenuously resisted 
the suicidaJjDohcy_of withdrawing our frontier to the Indusj , 
whicB“i^ proposed at this critical moment — The Globe, 
December 29, 1887 

The St James’s Gazette said — 

The late Sir Robert Montgomery served and ruled m the 
Punjab m days w hen our rdi was not so firmly estabhshed 
as it IS now "When the storm of the inutmies burst theie 
weie only five European regiments to hold the country from 
the Indus to the Sutlej^, and,. otter British .^rtopps^ in the _ 
province bemg quartered, some at Peshawur, the rest m the 
' tnlls north of TJmballa John Lawrence, the Chief Com- 
r,- missioner, was away at ^Rawal .^Pind^ and Robert Mont- 
' *gomery was the highest civil officer m Lahore when the -> 
news came of the massacre of Delhi The sepoys at the 
cantonment of Mian Mir, a couple of miles from Lahore, 
were known to be disaffected It was plain that immediate 
action must be taken, an^d Mr Montgomery (as he then 
was), m concert with the military authorities, acted with 
su c h vigour an d „prom ptnessJ}hat the capital of the Punjab 
— -was jaygd ^6 was'appomted Lieutenanf^overhor of the 
pro'vmce shortly aftei the suppression of the Mfitmy 
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Among otter erenti of lua leign may bo mentioned tbo 
ccnstnic±ion of tbo fir»t Ime of r^wny m the Punjab, the 
opening of tbe" great Barf~Do^_C an^~ and tbo^tafil^ign 
against the Hmdustanee fanatic* irrongly called "Wahabe^ 

« tbe Blact Mormtom. The district and town of Mont 
gomery not far from ilooltan, were named after binu Pot 
^ the Ini nine year* oTTua Tife 8ir Bobert Montgomery sat 
on tbo Connol of the Secretary of State for India. It is 
to be hoped that the Taconcy caused by his lamented death 
■will bo Mied br some one who knows the_Pnn]ab eq ually 
•weEL [This is well said but it could not be"bitter filled ~ 
than br Sir Alfred LvalL] 

Sm Rodebt JIoETOoiiEBT G CSX — VfQ regrot to on 
nounce the death of Sir Robert Montgomerv K.03., 

G CB I. LL B member of the Conndl of tbe India Office 
•which Bad event occorrod on Dec. 28 from bronchitis. The 
deceased, who was seventy-eight yean of n^ was a son of 
the late Bor 8 Moatgompry and was bom in Londonderry 
Ho was educated at Foyle CoDoge m that and was 
appomtod to the Bengal Prefidencr and entered tbe 
ecTTice of tbo East India Company m 1828 Having 
sorted in nmous posts, in 1840 no wns soloctcd by tbo 
lato Lord Doibousio os one of tbo commiMioncn for tbo 
newlt anaciod province of the Punjab and on tbo dissolo 
tion of tbo Board in 18^ -was appointed Judicial Com 
mlssionor Superintendent of Prisons, and Diroctor-Qcntral 
of Police for tbo whole pronneo During tbo Mutmy m 
ifay 18o7 ho adopted measures for disarming tho latpi 
natire force stationed at Lahore and was appointed Cbu f 
ComraiB^ioncr of Code m 1858 and for his Mjmeos in aid 
mg tho armies imdor Lord Clyde and restoring IrunqnllUtT 
to tho pronneo rectited tho thanks of Ixith Houses of 
Poriiamont, and was created a Knight Commander of tho 
Bath In 18,i9 ho was appointed Licutrnant-QoTcmor of 
the Punjab from which ho retired m 18CS after semen in 
India of upwards of thirty sU years He was LLP _pf 
I Tnnity Cplfeg* Ibitdjo and rectiTcd the Orand*Cr^H of 
thi Star of India, I eb 20 1836 He was aj pomb'd a 
Jfemlx r of tho Council of India in 18C3 — Thr Octrland 
ilait Decctalior SO 1837 


Dnlor the healing of these oitraets regarding a rrallr 
diiliugunbed Anplo-Inb.aa. aaai | redatire oni*'! arjsaml 
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in Allen's Indian Mail, witli, perhaps, the usual faihng m 
Tmteis of biographical sketches — that of a pi oneness to 
over-do their subiect, vrhich, after aU, is a fault land human 
nature loves to omi There is only one slight erroi neai the 
commencement, vrhere it is said that Sir Robert Mont- 
gomery arrived m India “sixty-six” instead of sixty years 
ago (1828) The ■miter proceeds to remark — 

For years young Montgomery passed an uneventful 
career in the Bengal Ciyd &a;yme_, always ready to do his 
duty, well spoken of ~by his superiors, he had made no mark 
above and beyond his compeers But m 1849 the second 
Punjab War left the Sikh dommions at the disposal of the 
Paramount Power John Lawrence was called upon as 
Chief Commissioner to administer the newly-annexed pro- 
vince, and amongst the small but carefully selected band 
associated mth him was Robert Montgomery , and light 
well the work was done, so that m a compara'fcively short 
space of tune the North-West Frontier was a model spot 
mthin the red bne To serve under “ John ” was the aim 
and object of every aspirant to fame and honour Thus 
eight years elapsed, till the news flashed from east "to west, 
from north to south, that India was in the throes of rebel- 
lion Then came one of the greatest struggles m which this 
country has ever -taken, part England’s sway tottered in 
the balance, and right nobly did England’s sons perform 
their part What happened m legard to the Punjab is 
matter of history, the centre of activity, the centre of 
danger, "was Delhi If that ci-fy, the capiial of the Mogul 
Empire, were ■wrenched from the Impel lal diadem , if the 
insurgents could float the flag of lebelhon m place of the 
standard of Q-reat Bntam, then the sun of power would set 
behmd the horizon of annihilation , then every smgle soul, 
- from the Himalayas to Cape Comonn, would have to fight 
for dear life This was a danger which must be averted at 


all hazards, so John Lawrence determined to d_enude_lus_pra- 
vmce of Eiiropean -troops No sooner" was the decision 
f made than steps weie taken -fco carry it mto effect The 
I disaftect ed n a -fave soldiers weie disaimed^ every single 
^ BTi tish re giment was hurried* of -fco the no^, and upon the 
" heads of the various districts de-rolved the duty of keeping 
the peace of his o-wn domams AH did well, but none better 
than the subject of our memoir The crisis was met Tndia_ 
v^jwas saved, and nought remamed but to reward -fche doei^ of 
thh '■gi^CT' deed The thanks of Parliament and a Ci-vil 
Kmght Commandership of the Bath fell -fco Montgomery’s 
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sharo to bo iliortlT foUoired by the lucceetion to the 
■Dpremo control of ^e province m vhich he had iron hU 
spnn For fire yean Sir Eobert Montffomery melded the 
•ceptre of poirer. and when he retired after the allotted 
span a successful career found its closing yean happy 
peaceful, and honoured m the faroured and coveted post of 
Member of CcundL 

The following notice appeared soon after the above and 
it deserves not to bo omitted from this In iTanonan — 

The death of Sir Eobert Montgomery is the Bombay 
Oaxette says the breaking of a ImV whidi nmtes ns to some 
of the most stirnng events as well as to some of the most 
enduring achievements m the hiitoTT of the empire in Indio. 
The schoolfellow of Henry and John liiwTence their coUcaguo 
on the Punjab Board, and John Lawrence s locum itnen$ at 
Lahoro m the earlier days of the Mutiny it would be difll 
cult to recall a name m Anglo-Indian records that has 
worthier associations. It would b© much to say of any man 
that he had tho lifcbng regard and affection oi John Law 
rcnco. ** A fine fellow bravo os a lion, gentle as a lamb 
was Lawreneo t own encormamupon bun, and it was os good 
as a rcjmtation to have inch a thing said of ono by such a 
m a n . But Montgomery shone tn hu own bght as woU as m 
that which Lawrence s confidence and admiration cost 
around him. Ho worked in tho Punjab os early as either 
of tho two brothers, and neither of them would have said 
that ho did not work as well Ho had done admirablo 
stmeo m orgamnng tho cdncatioual service of the Pronneo 
lieforo ho was called on by Lord Dalhousio to succeed Monscl 
m tho Punjab tnumviratc Hero ho was more than a 
worker — ho was a conciliator Tho two brothers did not 
agree m their view of tho way m which the chums of the 
diipo^scssed scmce tenants should bo dealt with. Henry 
was for violding nearly cvcrylhing to tho claimants ; John 
was for Tieldm^ almost nothing Montgomery wlio was a 
frioad of both tnod to keep the pcaco between these josl 
m''n. Ho was tho buffer who with ^ conciliatory natan 
came liotwwn them and preventod many a coUiiion Ifin' 
was the gentleness of Uit lamb which extorted the admira 
turn of John Lawnnee The lirnTory of tho lion wts shown 
V -ars aftf r when on the taws of the cnjdure of I> Ihl by 
the tnutineers ho jTTomf tlj Ti.»olred ujon tho duarmament 
of the f-»ur naliTo rcgimtnU rncampod at 3Iian Mot r on 1 
►o St mmed th courx of msum'ction and made it iiossil 1 
for Lawn Dco to inaugural » a | dicy of which the central 
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idea Tvas that India niusi l^e _sa^ed tlirpiigli iLc Punj ab 
His tbiriy-si\ ) cars’ semco in India inld Lghtly upon'~liinr 
Pniil -very late in life be ivns one of the youngest looking of 
old men, ivellnicritmgLa'wreuce’s sobriquet of “ Exergreon ” 
He ■was not deemed too old nine }ear3 ago foi a second 
appomtment to the Secictaiy of State’s Coimcil, and fc'w 
can have bad bun, at all events, m viow wbcu complaimng 
of tbe largo pcicentagc of men of a bjgone time to be found 
on that body. 


At tlus stage it may be interesting to lecord tbe Coimcil 
of HM’s Secictary of State for ineba as it stood in 
Januaiy, 1887 — 

SECEETARY OP STATE, 

■nSCOUNT CROSS, G C H 

COUNCIL 

Y%cc-J?rcsident — Bcidram Wodebouse Cume, Esq 

Sii Robert Slontgomery, G C S I , O C B 
Ma] -Gen Sii Henry C Rawbnson, K C B , LL D 
Sir Henry J S Maine, K C S I , LL D , D C L 
Col Henry Yule, C B 
Robei-t A Dalyell, Esq , C S I 
Gen Charles J Foster, C B 
Lieut -Gen Eicbard Stracbey, C S I , F R S 
Tbe* Hon Sii Asbley Eden, KCSI,CIE,LLD 
S,Maj -Gen Sir Petei S L imsden ,. G C B , C S I 
Sir Robert Henry DayiesT*!! 0 S I , C I E 
Sir John Sti-acbey, G C S I , C I E 
Gen Sir Donald M Stewart, Bart , G C B , G C S I , 
GIB 

Col Sir Owen Tudpr Bume, K C S I , C I E 

-V. 

Clerk of the Gowneil — ^Horace G Walpole, Esq ,* C B , J P 
Reading Clerk of the Council — Cbailes Grey, Esq 

In 1887 tbe new appomtments to tbe Council were — 

E Hardie, Esq (Commercial), Sir A Arbutbnot, and Sir 
James B Peile , and at tbe beginning of 1888, Sir Alfred 
LyaU, KCB,KCIE 


* Also ABsistant Under-Secretary of State 
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Abbott, Fir Frederick, Kt , C B , 
3G, 37, 41 

Geo. James, C B , 25, 41- 

63 n , 191, 307 

Abdool L’ltcef, Nawab, Kban Ba- 
hadoor, lOG, 108 

Abdul Lutiff Kbau Babadur, Moulvi, 
162 

Abm Nasr SGrza Hissam-us Sultanoh 
of PctBia, 304 
Adam, Sir Frederick, 194 

Mr, 343-44 

Adams, Major, 7l, 72 
Afznl Kban, 61 
Agnew, Vans, 29 
Aitcbison, sir Charles, 122, 207 
Alexander, Gen. Sir James, K 0 B , 
190, 191 

,29 

All Khan, Vmer, 2-15 

hlirza, 304 

Amherst, Lord, 102, 162 
Amir All, Mr , 108 
Amir i-Akbar Asman Jah Bahadur, 
NaTvab, 302 
Anderson, Wdham, 29 
Andrew, Sir William, x.n,, 61, 75 
Arabi Pascha, 127 
Arhuthnot, Mr , 167 

Sir Alexander J , K C S I , 

OLE, 197-99, 320 71 , 324- 
325, 361 
Archer, Mr , 233 
Argyll, Duke of, 17, 129, 266 


Arnold, Dr , 141, 150, 155, 323 

Edwin, 215 

Ashbnmer, Mr , 307 
Ashton, Capt , 122 
Asoph ul Dowlah, 287 
Atkinson, hlr W S , 147 
Auckland, Lord, 121, 122, 125, 108 

Lady, 122 

Antabilo, Gon , 32-35 
Aylesford, — , 96 


B 

Badrick, Mr , 266 
Baker, Sir WiJbam, 37 
Balfour, Gen Sir George, 67, 131« , 
136, 191, 252 
Bannerman, OoL, 227 
Bar, Ool , 278 
Barbauld, Mrs., 188, 266 
Baring, Sir Evelyn, 126, 128 
Barker, Sir Kobert, 288 
Barnard, 0 0 , 319 
Barnes, Mr George, 200 
Bateman, Mr Thomas, 231 
Bateman-Ghampain, Lient Arthur 
P, 232 

OoL Sir John Underwood, 

K.0 M G , P R G S , 230-32 
Batten, Mr , 292 
Batty e, G N , 72 
Mias Marmn, 72 
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Biiier Sir 8t«iuTt Colrfai E.0.6.Lf 
aLK » 101 111 ns, 114- 
119 807 212, 117-21, *05-6, 
309 

uij 111 

B«MtrtLsleVl,Eula{, 62-0511. (&« 
aim IhtnelL) 

Bndcn, Blr OdO, 115 316 
Bodffn, Iddj 1^ 

Beu, Qipt., tL 
Btttjoo, Q». 8ii. 

B«dicr Qtn. Sir Artiior Hitford, 
K.aB. % 63,22»-00 

- — CoL I>««lmu W firUm, S7 

CoL Geor g e, 21 28 (ao< 

John”), 230 

■ ' — (}«L John Bekl, C.B., ILK. 
tL« 1-« '>29 
— Beptlmtu, 26 
BtTlitU, — 35 a. 

BeaoetL Dr 206 «. 

Beallae^ Liri WDlIm, tQL 00 
H0,1M 181 ■>67-70 
Berofonl, lieet Lord Clurle*, LN 
S» 311 

Bemri. fir Claris, 1*2, 223 296 

— ■— uoa. Cb&riei, 323 
Betkeoe, Ur DrlakTiUr, 140 
Beriele Ur Gtlnrir ) P DJi. 

835 

UlM Caroline 23./ 

Ehtfraagser TLokoeo Sibfb of, 
310 

BLirtpore Uolara^ of Q Q.S.L 
302 

niCBdl, H 303 

mrtb U«L Sir J R. IL 1C8 

nnl, Ur W IV 16 j 

Dr fi 

Elrdveoil PlrOeorse 311 
IQiJr Sir Da 11 Ilaeter 190 
' ■ " ■■ Ul«a UorU Dorellifa, lOO 
dole Otn. n. W 1>L, 123 

Ker T IV Jflx, D D 319 

nUne CoL fr Pejmoar Bart. 330 
lUallivsjt, O 30^ 
im-nkr^ IL de l'*7 
l..«bm Ur 111 
lkhlka«,Ur 10 

r-.n*U-ti Dr H 
BooJtoo, — 1 > 

BMtlr Hoa. M 311 
loiUI Fir WitliAjB, P- i -■ t* 

Bjj L Dr. ? 


Bradford, Cnpt 96, 839 
Biuk«,Ut 105,117 
Brett, lioBL Od. 18 
Brvrer Ur. 141 
Brijit, Ear W., DJ)., 319 
Brcadloot, Uaj George, 89 
BI«)k^U^, 164 

Sir W., rfl. *. 

Bnresirton, Lo^ 25.) 

Bnni^ dipt. Ii 0 y 1 x,t 1 . 

Gen Soul 87 

CoL 279 

Braso (Dr ) 263 

Dnatos, Dr 88 

Bryden, Dr 85 

Brydiia, Dr tL 82 

BKU^ Ur 310 

BaOer BirBcdren, 234 

Bandoole, Kin; 162 

Bordviu^ Utlunjah ef, 101 lOS 

of 103 

Bai g a y ne Sr John 237 242 
Boiie, Edmcnd. 313 
Binubj CeL Fred, 44 
Bone GoL Blr Ores Ttdor 
K a&I OXK 307 381 
Boreee, Sir Alexander, 31 
■ ■ — Dr Jamea, 81 
BuliV Ur 165 
Bus; 06 67 

Bjras^eo PadaUioj KliaB BaHadsr 

Byrea, Lord, 254-»C6 
Lady 263 


a 

CadeO. E., G.B 191 
Cama, Ur D F 307 
Camcna. Ur 0. n ICO 
CaapLell, Dr fl./ 

■ Oen George C.D. IPI 

Sir OeoTT* 13 11 2w2. 

816 

Canal Lord U. H 107 199 


Cury lvinUm,lS^ 

CaraUli tL Ur., 07 

CargiiTiter UUi 110 
Carr 0 on*, Ur Pr»*^l Catrrg 
537 -3! ■'10 11 II 
Ur« 211 
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Carrington, — , 06, 07 
Cashmere, Maharajah of, 01-OG 
Cavendish, Mr , 2S8 
Chalmers, Dr , 137 n 
Chamberlain, Gen Sir KcmIIo 
B owles, G C B , G C S I , 26, 
40, r.2, 53, 339 
Lady, 53 

Champain, Lieut-. -Col Agnew, 231 
Chapman, Mr R B , 152 
Chem, Mr , 4, 5 
Chevalier, M , 339 
Chevers, Dr , 316 
Chcjic Singh, Rajah, 2S9 
Childers, Canon, 122 

Mrs C, 122 

Childers Thompson, Capt , 122 
Chisholmc, — , 206 
Churchill, H L , 304 

Lord Randolph, 135, 162 

Chuttur Singh, 15 n 
Clarke, Gen , 307 

Mr C B , 317 

Mies, 315 

Clay, Mr James, 25S 
Clerk, Sir George, GOB, 30, 31, 
188, 261 

Capt J , 339 

Clevcs, Mr , 7 
Cbve, Lord, 48 
Clyde, Lord, 86, 241, 358 
Cock bum, CoL, 302 
Cockerell, Mr H. A , 122 
' ' Golbnson, Major-Qen T B , 29, 
30 

ColviUe, Sir James, 316 
Colvin, Sir Auckland, K C M G , 
C I E , 126-136, 216 n 
Colvin, Mr Bazett, 129 

Mr Clement S , 129 

Mr EUiot, 129 

Mr James, 129 

Hon John Russell, 46, 125, 

129, 136 n , 165, 166 
Conasjee, Framjee, 308 
Connaught, Duke of, 206 n 
Oooch Behar, Maharajah of, 302, 303 

Maharanee of, I E , 303 

Cook, Mr , 346 

Cordery, Mr John Graham, M A. , 
252 

Comwalbs, Lord, 164 
Cortlandt, Van, 48 
Cotton, Bishop, 144, 166, 832 
Major-Gen Sir Sidney, 47 


Colton, Col , 231 
Coiipor, Sir G , 89, 90 
Courtlandt, Col , 33 
CrcMC, Col , 18 
Cromwell, Olucr, 24 n 
Cross, Viscount, G C B., 361 

Mr , 79 

Curcton, Brigadier, 39 
Catch, Rao of, 303 


D 

Dadabhoy, ^fr ^famckj!, 248. {See 
also BjTamjcc ) 

Dalhonsie, klarquis of, vii , 41 n , 
46, 167, 200, 240, 241, 358, 
360 

Dalton, Lieut -Col , 255 n 

Capt , H E I 0 S , 64 

Mr Charles, F R G S , 64 n. 

Dalyoll, Sir Robert A , K C I E , 
C S 1 , 122, 197, 361 
Darby, Dr , 85 
Davies, Sir Henry, 92, 307 
Lady, 92 

Sir Robert Henry, K C S I , 

C I E , 361 

Davis, Sir John Francis, F E.S , 1, 
6n , 12, 14, 287-90 
Lady, 14 

Samuel, BOS, F R S , 

1-16 

Deane, Dr , 292 

De Bourbel, Mr , 292 

Delafosse, — , 332 

Dolany, Denis, 278 

Derby, (late) Lord, 67 

Derby, Earl of, 141, 319 

Devawongse Varoprakar, Prince, 804 

Dick, Gen Sir Robert, 37, 39 

Dickens, Charles, 277 

Dickinson, Dr James 0 , 289 

Mr P , 122 

Diler-ul-Mnlk, Sirdar, C I E , 302 
Dunshaw Manookjee Petit, Sir {See 
Petit ) 

Disraob, Mr Benjamin, 65, 131, 
258, 261, 266 {Sec also 

Beaconsfield, Lord ) 

DTsraeb, Mr Is^, 268, 261 
D’Orsay, Count, 63, 269 
Dost Mahomed, 280 
Douglas, Bng , 231 
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DoTte, Dt. 205n, 

DaJ Dr Mn. 

DaffentuLora, ISfl 162,218*. 219 
251 

CoimUM o£, 130, 161 250 

Domcrgve, F 319 

TVcn tra.T', llr Qwt^ 2*59 

. — iTr JoDaibui, 164 

Dttialorf, Brig.-Q«iL 0.11 60 
Dffpltix, 66-69 

Binad Sir Hnuy 21 126 ^.33 

H.1L 3v6 

I>iirs% Clmni lAba, Iltrtt. 107 
DpoQ J 317 


E 

Earllfj' Ect W 122 
EmI, ^ ElvarO 076f 163 
Ein no*. Sh Aibkj E.O.B.L 
OIK »-l 4 306-12, 361 
" ■ Hw. Ariilfly 122, 18 
’ "■ ■ n«L Florciee 122 
— Hott. Ottors*. 122 

Hon. Hwlijf 123 

Boo. Ulxt^ 122 

■ Hon. lUiy 122 

- - Hon. Honan, 121 

- 8lf iniUA*i aod Lady 122 
ElfoumW, Hr Ekliard 203 
KUt, Sir JoliB. 214 S17 
EdlDbarfh Dok* of SI 62, 36 8 
P3, S93*., 36M1 

El**rJrt, 8cr Uftbert, 31 «. 32, 
33, S3, 41 On. 40. 47 63 
Bliir IQn CharlotU, m, 
Blfawronjli, Lord 19 
EOIot, Sir Cbarle*, 807 

Pir Walter K.aaL LLD 

FKl IW 
BUoU,— -536 

Copt *51 

niU, Fir UuTOw 122, vOS 
BpUartoM, LvJ. 0 

— Iton. MotniUtttirt, 1 
Ertlj* Mr W J.,1LP 141 319 
353 

Xjn Major Tlaetol, tL 


F 

r*tfr Dt iL •V33 
FJeWl. OloramJ pitLrU (••ru**) 
5vi 0 


Fayrer BlrJcaeph K.C.KI LL.D. 

PKK ke. 81-93,123 t90*. 

293, 314, 316 333-41 
. — Cknamandtr E. J E.N 85 
Foil, CapL 165 
Fdoflon Arehtp, *09 
Field, Mr Jortico, 106 
FirKbo, — 69 
Fife Earl of, 252 
Flaky Mr W 248 
Firth — M.P 247 
Fitiaeial«E Mr 311 
riojane*, Mr., *93 
FWtfher Mr 26^ 263 
Fortw.W A. aiL 319 
Ford, Ual -Gm. llam^ 123 *. 

■ — ■ lUat Ftueoi An e, 230 

Ca^A.U.W SSO 

Fwdjw, CopC, 40 
Forjrtt, Mr *'0 
Fdoyth, UlaoEthd 203, *01 
— — Mr Thenm,200 
— —— Blr Thomaal>oafki,K.CLS,I 
aa, JPO-204 £96 

Mr WEliam, Qa *00 

Fortene, Iiord 146 

Farter Oen. CharleaJ CLlL 361 

Fnok, Mr EaeoD l^ 

Fraaer Gonenil C8 

coL OK ro m 

Frtn KrnartJe 2l 339*. 

I French, Edmrd IL 30l 

I Dr Talpy 141 3*3 

Fsrteh Ifinyin SiB^ha, Dabea, 
Fyt«b« Ooa. Albert. aKL 2<3 


0 

(main, Cosnt, *63 
Oaapak Kao KbaUoey TUtih Sir 
KKIU 253, £26 527 
Oaideoer Mr 8.^ 

Oartb Hon. Bir Bkharl. 102.16 
111 

OlddhoTO Malurajih af 107 

QHWrt, Qin. Fir Walter Eikl h 
39 

Olrard Ur w6 
OUdjlOT. Mr C2, 111 £3 *13 
Olena — > 
aaJcke% — 67 
Ofl^hMU Dr 107 
OtlJr*l-l. O a. Fir rr*^^rTU 
K.C8 I. C.U. 16 
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Gomtn, Ficltl-Mimli'il Sir William 
Mavnanl, GOB, 237-2 1 1 

Lady, 238, 211, 212, 211 

Gondal, KauUcnani, rnnco of, 307 

Tlnkur Siliib of, K C I E , 

302 

Goodfcllovs, Col , 303 
Goodwjn, Licul. Alfrcil, 2^, 37 
Gordana, Mr , S’! 

Gordon, Qcn , 30 
Qoi>t, Sir John, 131, ISO, 210 
Gough, Sir Ilugli (aftcnianls Vis- 
count), 38, 3^ 210 

Gen Sir Iliigh, T C , 

K C B , 20G 11 
Gourlej, Air , 135 
Grant, — 20G 

Dr, ICG 

Sir AloTandcr, 327 

-Sir Francis, G3 

Sir J P, 115, 118, 31G 

Airs J P , 314 

Sir Peter, 210 

Gen UlyBECs, 321 

Grant-Duff, Sir M E , 307 
Granville, Lord, 19 
Greaves, Mr E , 122 
Grcenhow, Dr , 85 
Grey, Charles, 301 

Sir William, 116, 31G 

Griffin, Sir Lcpcl Ilcnrv, K C S I , 
20Cn , 209, 221-229, 303, 307, 
35G 

Guest, Dr , 323 
GulAb Singh, Rajah, 44 
Guthrie, Dr , 326 


H 

Haig, Lieut A , R E , 339 
Hall, — 96 

Halliday, Sir Frederick, K C B , 
187-189, 316 
Halsey, Mr , 292 

Mrs , 292 

Hamilton, Capt. Bruce, 302 

Maj Fredenck Harding, 

187 n 

Sir Robert North Collie, 

K G B , 187 

^ „H anbury, Mrs ,136 k,. 

Hancock, H, F , R E , 206 n, 
Hankey, Mr , 340 


Hanlie, E , 3G1 

Uardinge, Viscount, 37, 38, 41, 142, 
278-70 

Hare, Daiid, 1G3 

Uamam Singh Ahhiwalia Kanwar, 
GIF, 302, 307 

Singh, Kanwnrani, 302 

llnms. Lord, 210, 253 
llamson, Eduard Francis, C S I , 
204 

Has»an, Ah Khan, Naunb Alirza, 
C I E , 304 
Hastings, Lord, 140 

Warren, 8, 10, 48, 164, 

289 

Hnughton, Gen John Colpoya, 
SCI, 192 
Hector, Mr J , 163 
Henej, Capt , 272 
Hill, Sir Rowland, 28 
Hills, Mr A , 340 
Hobhouso, Arthur, 317 
Sir John Cam (Lord Brough- 
ton), 266, 258, 2G1 
Hodson, William, 41 
Hogg, Sir James, 21 

Mr S,S14 

Holdich, Col , R E , 196 
Holkar, Maharajah, 206n , 222, 261, 
302, 303 

Horsoford, Capt , 40 
Hothfield, Lord and Lady, 122 
Hughes, Mr Thomas, Q C , 141, 
150, 319, 323 

Mrs , 141 n 

Hunter, Sir William, 206 n , 216, 
297 

Hurrendra Krishna, Rajah, Baha- 
dur, 152 

Hurt, Mr F E , 121 
Hutchins, F L , 31& 

Hutwa, Maharajah of, 106 
Hyderabad, Nizam of, G 0 S.I , 
302 

Hyndman, Mr F A, , 66 n 


I. 

Hohester, Earl of, 122 
IngliB, Sir J , 86 
Irvmg, 72 

Iskander Khan, 206 n 
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Jcmes, Ool. 26 &0 
- ■ Ondoctor 191 
■ Condnctor 195 *- 
JuikCAr OoTtll, SCI 
Jardhu Mz. Frederick W 233 
JeffreTt, Jodge, -3 
JeTpcre. of 97 C8 

^ Jtmaetjee, 2IS, 
303 

Mr Pv, SOT 

Jex Blak^ Bex T W S D. 319 
Jodlu Rj^ SI 35 
Jodkpore, klAlian}ik of, Q.0.6 1. 
9S, 303 

JOBC*, ^ \V lllbm, 10 
Jotis^ Tagore, Uahmkk, 

lOfl S««. 

Jovahfr Elocb, 35 
JodjOB, Dr 161 
Jolla, Pcmllt, 31 S5 
Jjibgb EajuefJn'^ 38 1 


K. 

Caplolul, QiaecB, 304 
Eapvrthak, BAbk of, 302 
lUye FlrMn WinUm, Iv.C.S.L 
FB.S. 83, 55 72, U6, m 
Bdlct, I>r 29^ 

Kelntr Jtr^ 93 

KemWn,SIrA.B. KJia K.aaL 

29 191 

Kcredck Ur J 103 
Koox — 2 
Kematjra, rria« 301 
KojU» Clraadff Bom 163 
KutEb Beltir Ualura^ik of 109 


LaJowderociJi, CO, Cl 09 
Uka,H«i-Da (3e Barra.) 
l*ie Uij .Qre. EJwd E.E. i 
L'* 

LJly M 

Laaih, CVarlrt, m. 

j 319 

Ia£x CcL, 10 

U-*[oTM Uu^ibcf 219 a. 


iBvnace. Sir Hcdtj K 0,a 5 

Sfi, 27 31 33 a 35 41 42, 
85,90 380 

Geo. H. 193 

■ ■ Sir Joha (Lord) 51, 25, 41 
43.49 WV 53 l-^O 122,139a, 
857 359 380 
I<e!j Sir FeUr 24 a. 

LethMdct, Ur F W 248 

Eb- Boper O.LE. ILP 

245-53 

lixdr 248-53 

Le«li,T B.,8Sa 
Unjewolnlaiii, Prinnm, 304 
Ltmne Tkaker Saklb ol^ 303 
Umri, EaalteraoBl, Fiimof, 307 
Iihin, ContnlsaioMr 5S1 
Lock, Br 90 

Lfickvood, Bar Joka, la 8a. 
LoulosdaiTT £&ri of (1822) 234 
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(FIRST SERIES) 
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COLOXKL W. F. F. JjAUKIK, 
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^hfuhts. 

Sir Alo\.uid( r — Dr James Ihiines — Sir Henry 

L.n\ren<e — John HusscH Cohm — Brij^-Gm James Georj^o 
Keill— F B e Fbon— C'nl William Henr\ S\lvos, 
3IP— :\lij .Geu"W if Miller— Gen Albert FUclie— Sir 
.Arllini Pmics Pba> rc— Sir Jo hn 'N ^hlliiun^jGu e — Sir Oiicn 
Tudor Burue’*^ — The Pjinsoj»s — Sir B.irtlo Fitie — Sir Keiir^ 
Anderson — Sir Henr} RaivlmKon — Sir Pohei 1. Montgomery 
— Sir Rich aid Temple — Gen Sir Donald Steiiart — ^May -Gen 
Sii William Hill^ — Sir William Andrevr — Sir Juland Dam era 
— Gen Sir Herbert Macpheisou — and others in the Appen- 
dices t Also Sketches of Peiiodical and Sporting Litera- 
ture m India 

With a Copious Index 


* Tho foregoing tnclvo skotchos only appeared in the Original Edition (1870) 

t Lieut Gen Sir James Outrim — Plcld Marshal Sir George PoUoclc — Sir Oharlo 
Trevelyan— Sir George Pusscll Clerk— Sir George Ulrdwood — Dr Arthur — Dr Gor- 
don — 3Ir Andrew CassellB — Ca pt. Giles , I^j^Also, tho Ktisslan Advance, Bahylonia, 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


1878 

8tAnd<jnL 

Tbij Kilari] a llrelj and iulcnatlne Hriea of pictnna of BIU17 of tbcM 
oca vtio bar* dou n modi to cottnUdaU oor nle la lodl^** 

Friend of IsdU, 

TUs U a boob ererj Aeglo-Iodlan ahoold nad." 


1887 

WhltebeO Rerlev 

Ad aatoDlalitag aaoest of oaefol and isiemtlDs matter b eenlilaed la 
tbb molerate^iaed Tohme. Dctwee Its ta^; ^ ^ g»ca, mUainstd 

loardj tbt aolhor bolas thoroogblj crarmact vitb all tbat cop w m lodk, 
mana^ to nr almott ^ that b Bocnarj for tb* DT^ra;:# Eo^lUb pabOe to 
know about tidr f<Uow couatTraea wb© bare, during ti# prmet watery 
done aboormally food work ia tbo Baatera ^ptre. Fliat pebDahed mort 
than a dem yeara a^o, thcM iketebw ©f famcoi Auflo-ladiaBa kaw tow 
two eartf Ut reriaod aod w eonslderaUy aocwuled la number tiat kardJy 
any deKTredlj celebrated perm nllltan or rirUlaa b now eeoItteJ from 
tbit Eit of mniL A cevpU of aroalbl* article* 00 rerbdfcal 

and rponlnz Llteratort la lodla ara aa medeti aod cbqieit u they art 
cmoiuiLcailrc and eladdatory ” 


Uemlng FotU 

Tbe froutlaplece of thU eieenenl work conilita of a fine portrait *f Blf 
Jokn Ray*, that U crldeatly a apeakinc Itkene*^ Colosel Inurkii look 
win ctrta^y l« aeleoBM la the reading pablb which U hilerwted la 
lodlaa affalfi. 


FaU KeU Guette. 

The look la tow a fairly compteta Indlaa lien of the TIxm. " 

Globe. 

A work wVl<“h, aa eralodyla a ma of iDfomalhn not ebether* 
•lialealW I 4 f^alu In 11 jro able ta a rtry I rte aettla* of Ih# f alTl a* 1 
ctikt, lo'lw'I t Cod lu VST fata Ih* U 1 rary e( tTrry ror (ttemted la tl* 
b t-rtja I wtUm of la lU.*^ 
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Spectator. 

“Tins l)Ook IS ru'lil minJcil find high-nniulcd ’’ 

Broad Arrow. 

“Tins book vrill be welcome tbrougboul tbo sonicc ns n s\noiisis, ii> 
biopnpincnl form, of ibc grcnl port tnken In soldiers, bolli nt (lie council 
tnblc rmd in tlie field, in the erection and coiisolidolion of our Indinn Kmpirc 
The nutbor is, of course, not unmimlful of the fnct tint grent civilmua haic 
had n verj important share in tho gloiious enterprise The be t 

biographies in tho book arc unquest loiinblv those of Sir Richard Temple nnd 
Major-General Sir Henry Rawlinson ” Again, writes the rcvicncr, “Amidst 
such a galaxj of hcroc<, who shall apportion praise 1 “ And, regarding our 
last most politic annexation to the Indinn Liniuro, “At tho present time, 
General Fjtcho’a four years' administration in liiirma will he read with 
special interest, as afibrding an excellent in'iglil into the capabilities of the 
Burmese under good government ’’ 

Illustrated Naval and Military Magazine. 

“There 13 much in the aolumo which should commend itself to an Indian, 
and it amply merits a niche in the family library, if only ns cent lining the 
best memoir of Sir Ilenri Rawlinson which, so far as we know, liasoicr 
been given to the public ” 


Overland Mail 

“Anglo Indians, whether distinguished or undistinguished, will read with 
interest this handsome aolumo It is attractnc in form, nnd quite 

' crammed with interesting matter about men, living or dead, who base made 
a name lu the service of our great Indian Empire Colonel Laurie has not 
only added several biographical sketches not contained in Ins earlier work, 
such as those on Sir K Temple, Sir Donald Stewart, SirW Hill, Sir W 
Andrew, Sir Julnnd Danvers, and Sir Herbert Maepherson, hut has enlarged 
the original sketches with fresh fa^ts and anecdotes, and added some appen- 
dices, BO that tho book has all the value of a new w'ork, and it is brought up 
to date ’ 


Home News. 

“His transparent desire to inspire the reader with some of his own 
interest in India and its history, gives his book an nndcniahlo charm. Hia 
sympathies arc wide, and his aims arc exalted, while his criticisms have a 
rmg of good nature and liberality ” 

Brighton Guardian. 

“The ‘new edition’ of this valnablc and interestmg collection of bio- 
graphies 18 BO much augmented, enlarged, and improved in aU respects, that 
we may almost consider it a new work Nor, from this bnef cata- 

logue of Anglo Indian utility, have celebrated civilianB been omitted, to whoso 
invaluable services the parent country is so deeply indebted Among these 
we may call special attention to Sir Wilham Andrew, C LE . A man 
of singular intelligence, activity, and ability, he has spent his life in nnremit- 
tmg practical efforts to promote in every way the weKare and advancement 
of our Indian Empire ” 
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lil&tlo Qti&rUrlj BeTlnr 

Promiaeiit tmoo? •onn o! Itt mtaj m«riU is tho nMst deUDed aemaet 
of tilt Ions eamr of tbo most Qlutriou of Knillsh poTItid&ns tad rtrus 
dSTOtcd to Oritntil hlstorj aad «ff^n wbkfi bu orer eome isder etir eotke. 
Tha bloyrtpby of Sir Hewy EiwUsmb — to which wo nf«r — woold bj Itself 
glr* thti book moro thsQ temporary tbIsc. Aooq^ other Aaglo-IndUiii 
whose llres are loU wo may moDthm Sir Aletudar Baniei, Sir nemy 
Lawren ee, Si r Arthur Phajro, John Euaoll Oolrln, Sir Bobort MoQtC|niiery 
oad Sir VtlllUn Andrew — we hare thm named the beet of the leilei^ 

JLrm; uul H&tj Wn^arine. 

Ai excellent aoeout of hli earocr. with a Kst of his rarlou books and 
pamphlets on India, the Eaphratea, tha Euilae adranco wilJ be found 
in Okoael Luma s work, Sketdte of Sosns Lathi^Uhed Anf lo-Iodlana " 
— He. Chailaa llurm on Sir WnUam Andrew Q.LK 


Indian flpeotator 

'Wa want more Uoatgomcrles for the work that U to be dene out here. 
Among the skany and rariod quallUea of Sir Blehard Temple, be 
was noted for hli aelf relhnee and ener|y There Is no doubt that Ms 
promptseas of aetioii eoDtrltwtad largely to hb locoass. It b Im 

tar os to eoUgorlce all the got^ thldge Coload Laule telb ns.* 




